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HEARINGS ON BHl. ' )RIZATION OF THE 

VOCATIONAL ^ ^ON ACT OF 1963 

Part 1: Vocationai :\on in Different 

Institution : s tings 



TUESDAY, FEBRUAKi 24, 1981 

House op REPC^^sieNTATivEs, 
Subcommittee on ELEMENi Aiiy, Secondary, 

AND Va vnoNAL Education, 
Committee r \^ Education and Labor, 

Washington, RC 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:25 a.m. in room 
2175, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Hawkins, Miller, 
Kildee, Ratchford, Corrada, Williams, Washington, Goodling, Fen- 
wick, DeNardis, and Roukema. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, staff 
assistant; and Richard DiEugenio, minority legislative associate. 

Chairman Perkins. Will the committee come to order. A quorum 
is present. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is beginning hearings today on the reauthorization of 
the Vocational Education Act. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1976, expires at the end of fiscal year 1982. To 
prepare for legislation to extend and amend this act, the subcom- 
mittee plans to conduct many hearings over the next several 
months. 

These hearings will cover all the major issues involved in reau- 
thorization and will be broken down into topics to give a structure 
to the hearing schedule. It is my hope that these hearings will 
provide us with a comprehensive body of information and recom- 
mendations, upon which we can draw to draft a reauthorization 
bill. 

I have already introduced a bill, H.R. 66, to extend the act and 
make it a permanent program. This bill is a simple extension bill 
and makes no amendments to the act. However, it could be used 
later as a vehicle for subcommittee markup of more substantive 
legislation. 

When the subcommittee conducted oversight hearings on voca- 
tional education last year, one of the points that made an impres- 
sion on me was the great diversity that exists within the vocational 
education system. 

(1) 



The purpose of the hearings this week and part of next week is 
to take a closer look at the diverse settings in which vocational 
programs operate. Therefore, we will be hearing testimony during 
the next 4 days about vocational education programs in different 
institutional settings, at different levels of instruction, and in dif- 
ferent types of localities. I look to these hearings to provide the 
subcommittee with a general background so we can better under- 
stand specific problems that come up later in our hearings 

[Textof H.R. 66 follows:] ^ ' 
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97th congress 
18T Session 



H* R* 66 



To extend the authorization of appropriaUrns under the Vocational Educational 

Act of 1963. 



IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Januabt 5, 1981 

Mr. Pebionb introduced the follovdng bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To extend the authorization of appropriations under the Yoca- 
tional Educational Act of 1963. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreaenich 

2 tives of the United States of America in CoTigress assembled, 

3 That (a) Section 102(a) the Vocational Educational Act of 

4 1963 is amended by inserting immediately after "fiscal year 

5 1982" the following: "and for each succeeding fiscal year". 

6 (b) Section 102(b) of such Act is amended by inserting 

7 immediately after "fiscal year 1982" the following: "and for 

8 each succeeding fiscal year". 
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1 (c) Section 102(c) of such Act is amended by inserting 

2 immediately after "fiscal year 1982" the following: "and for 

3 each succeeding fiscal year,". 

4 (d) Section 102(d) of such Act is amended by striking 

5 out "each fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1882," and 

6 inserting in lieu thereof "each succeeding fiscal year". 

7 (e) Section 105(0(1) of such Act is amended by inserting 

8 immediately after "flscal year 1982" the following: "and for 

9 each succeeding fiscal year". 

10 (0 Section 162(c) of such Act is amended by striking out 

11 "the fiscal years ending prior to September 30, 1982" and 

12 inserting in lieu thereof "the succeeding fiscal years". 

13 (g) Section 183 of such Act is amended by inserting 

14 immediately after "September 30, 1982" the following: "and 

15 for each succeeding fiscal year". 

16 (h) Section 192 of such Act is amended by inserting 

17 inmiediately after "fiscal year 1981" the following: "and for 

18 each succeeding fiscal year". 

19 Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act shall be ef- 

20 fective October 1, 1981. 

O 
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Chairman Perkins. Today we have a distinguished panel of edu- 
cators representing different types of institutions involved in voca- 
tional education, as well as different levels of instruction, including 
secondary, postsecondary, and adult. Tomorrow we will hear from 
witnesses representing different types of area vocational schools. 

1 would like to mention that in addition to the fine witnesses we 
have scheduled for this week and next week, we had invited sever- 
% oper knowledgeable people who were not able to come because 
ot tight local budgets. Therefore, I would encourage anyone who 
has an interest in the topics we are considering and who cannot 
testify in person to submit written comments for the hearine 
record. ° 

And I do want to say that we will make every effort to accommo- 
date everyone who wants to be heard and is interested in the 
legislation. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. James Naylor, administra- 
tive assistant to the superintendent, Lockport Township High 
School, Lockport, 111. We will just let you come around as a panil 
Come around Mr. Naylor, and take a seat there at the table' 
,.■^"0 Dr. Dwight Davis, from North Central Technical Institute, 
district director from Wisconsin; and Dr. John Rowlett, from East- 
ern Kentucky University. You come around, too. Dr. Rowlett, and 
Dr. Roger Plothow, director of continuing and extended day divi- 
sion, Utah Technical College. 

All of you come around We will hear first, as your names are 
listed, from Mr. James Naylor. Identify yourself for the record. 
And without objection, all the prepared statements will be inserted 
in the record. And proceed in any manner you prefer, Mr. Naylor. 
uo ahead. 

[The prepared statements of Messrs. Naylor, Davis, and Plothow 
iollow:J 
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Preparrd Statement of James M. Naylor, Administrative Assistant to the 
Superintendent. Lockport Township High School, Lockport, III. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcooni ttee. It Is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I provide this testimony on behalf of vocational education. 

I will attempt to limit my remarks, for the most part, to the status' and 
concerns of vocational education In Lockport, Illinois, and In comprehensive 
high schools In the State of Illinois. 

While my primary concern and knowledge centers around the vocational programs 
and students In Lockport, Illinois, I also have considerable background and know- 
ledge concerning other secondary programs In the State. 

I have taught and administered vocational programs at various levels for over 
fifteen years. Other experiences Include service on numerous state and local 
committees and task forces that have dealt with such topics as state legislation 
for vocational education, CETA linkages. Home Economics curriculum. Industrial 
teacher prep^ratlon, curriculum materials, preparing women and minorities for 
leadership roles In vocational education, career education, and pre-employment 
and job placement. Cj^ 

Perhaps my best experience, however. Is thi ; 1 hpve served as a team leader 
for a state on-site evaluation system that, over the past ten years, has allowed 
me to conduct comprehensive evaluations of the vocational programs In nearly 
thirty other secondary districts In Illinois. 1 am presently serving as Public 
Information Chairperson for both the Jlllnols Council of Local Administrators of 
Vocational, Technical and Career Education and the Illinois Vocational Association. 
I am particularly pleased to have had the opportunity for the past several years 
to work with Congressman George H. O'Brien of the Illinois 17th District and his 
staff on concerns relating L'J vocational education. 
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Lockport Is • MKll historic city on th« old Illinois-Michigan Canal about 
thirty .lies southwest of Chicago and Just north of Jollet, Illinois. 

Lockport To-nship High School Is reasonably typical of a larger eonprehen- 
slve high school district In Illinois. The district serves a student population 
of about 2.*00 students, grades nine through twelve. The Lockport connonlty en- 
compasses the City of Lockport and the surrounding rural and suburban ,rea with 
a total population of about 1,0.000. The population Includes a spectrun of racial 
and ethnic minorities and a typical cross section of disadvantaged and handicapped 
Students. 

Because of Its proximity to the heavily Industrial community of Jollet, the 
school district has historically supported strong vocational programs directed 
toward business and manufacturing skills. The district presently supports t>-«nty 
vocational programs In the areas of Agriculture, Business Marketing and Management. 
Home Economics, Industrial and Health. These programs enroll male and female 
students, handicapped, disadvantaged and limited English speaking ab.'llty students, 
as well as minority students. 

Fully seventy-five percent of Lockport students take one or more courses In 
vocational education and well over fifty percent of the students enter employment 
upon graduation. Last year W Lockport students completed a program of vocational 
education. These programs are as follows: 

•A uto Mechanics - A two-year program offered for two hours per day. This 
program enjoys high enrollment and equipment Is Just adequate. 
Combined Hetal Trades - A two-year program offered two hours per day. Enroll- 
ment Is fair In this area but even the least capable graduates are easily em- 
ployed. The equipment In this program Is totally Inadequate. 
Oraftlna " A two-year program, offered two hours per day. Enrollment Is only 

- 2 - 
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fair In this progr*n and employment has been adequate for the small number 
of graduates. 

Electrical Occupations - A two-year program offered two hours per day. En- 
rollment Is fair In this program with graduates employed In related occupa- 
tions and many continuing their education. Equipment In this prbgram Is 
totally Inadequate. 

Construction and Building Trades - A high Interest "showcase" two-year program 
offered for three hours per day. This yfcar»s project Is a $120,000 solar home. 
Graduates enter apprenticeship, military and work for local contractors. This 
Instructor Is a tradesman turned teacher and former president of his local 
u'.^lon. 

Cablnetmaking - A two-year, two hours per day program. The Jollet area has 
about twenty cabinet shops and when building Is normal graduates are easily 
enployed. Thlc Is one of only two or three such programs In the state. 
Secretarial - A cc.iplete program offered with or without shorthand. Graduates 
are easily employed In the area. Major equipment purchases are needed for 
this program. 

General Office Clerking - An office program that Is more limited In the skills 
taught than SecretarlBl. Graduates with good competencies are easily employed. 
Data Processing - A high enrollment program with many graduates continuing 
their education. Obsolete equipment and high teacher turnover have hindered 
this program. Major equipment purchases are needed to expand and strengthen 
this program. 

Accounting - A one-year program popular with secretarial students; however, 
most completers continue their education at the coctrHJnlty college or university. 
Retail Trades - This Is a cooperative education program that has no difficulty 
placing students Irr appropriate Jobs. 

- 3 - 
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Food Hamgement - Thfs fs a popular program that fs limited by Inadequate 
facilities and equipment. 

Fashlcn Merchandising - A recently revised program that has moved from pro- 
duction sewing to fashion merchandising* Evaluation of this new effort Is 
being planned* 

Horticulture - This I3 a relatively new program that Is not totally Imple- 
mented. The program has had no graduates yet, but employment opportunities 
(n the area are very promising. 

O ccupational HomemaLIng - A program designed to teach homemaking skills* It 
enjoys good enrollment by males and females* 

Cosmetology - A progrom that Is contracted with a local cosmetology school* 
Graduates are eligible to be licensed by the State of Illinois. 
Work Experience Cooperative Education Program (WECP) - A special contracted 
cooperative education program for fourteen and fifteen year-old potential 
dropouts . 

Cooperative Education - Cooperative education students are provided training 
In business and Industry In the areas of Agriculture, Business Marketing and 
Management, Industrial, Home Economics and Health* 

Area Vocational Center Programs - Instruction In Health Occupations, Graphic 
Arts, Food Service and Heating and Air conditioning are provided at a nearby 
area vocational center. 

Vbrk Study - About 75 eligible Lockport students are provided with Jobs 
needed to help them continue their vocational training. This program could 
be significantly expanded If additional funds were available. 

Graduates of our programs find Jobs In the local area and evidence provided 
by advisory committees Indicate employer satisfaction with our product* A recent 
newspaper story quoted an economist as saying about the Jollet area, *There Is a 

" k ' 
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rich source of skilled labor that really doesn't need a heck of a lot of training," 
Indicating that vocational training programs In the area are successful. 

The success of vocational education In most conrtunl ties In lllli-^is Is easily 
documented. First, the statistical evidence exists and Indicates the following In 
Illinois for FY 79: (The statistics for Lockport Township High School are very ' 
similar.) 

- Over 50t of secondary vocational program graduates are employed full time. 

- Another nearly 38 t of secondary vocational program graduates are continuing 
their education. 

- Only about At of secondary vocational program graduates are unenployed. 

In Lockport, many Individual cases could be cited. A recent graduate of our 
Building Trades Program Is now a contractor and hires our graduates. A graduate of 
our Electronics Program Is now a school board member and owns and operates a local 
electronics firm that employs 250 people. ^ 

At the state level, In FY 79» secondary schools received $2i»,6'iO,7'i3 In fed- 
eral and state funds. 

For FY 79» Lockport Township High School received $113,610 In state and federal 
funds, which did not Include special contracts for Work Study, WECEP and In-Service 
Training. About k,SX of the vocational education funds the district expended were 
federal, 9.2t were state and the remainder local. 

About 22t of the students enrolled In vocational programs at Lockport Township 
High School are disadvantaged educationally or economically. The district provides 
extensive remedial Instruction In the basic skills of reading and mathematics, as 
well as a full range of support services. 

It may be useful at this time to Indicate that the State of Illinois has 

- 5 - 
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developed a system of Area Vocational Centers that serve some of the secondary 
population and a system of community colleges that serve the vocational needs of 
the post- secondary and adult population. 

Illinois Area Vocational Centers were developed to provide high cost, low 
Incident vocational programs to those secondary students whose home high schools 
were unable, because of size, to provide such programs. From this need, a system 
of thirty-two centers serving 19,000 students has evolved. The majority of the 
state's population, with the exception of much of the Chicago suburban area, now 
has access to an area vocational center. And yet as costs Increase, we have seen 
a decline In the number of students attending area vocational centers. Of about 
570 school districts In the state that receive vocational funds, about 300 send 
students to an area vocational center. The centers provide students with voca- 
tronal Instruction part of the day whll*5 they continue to attend their home high 
schools. 

In FY 79, the State of Illinois enrolled nearly 800,000 students In vocational 
education with over 550,000 of these at the secondary level. Of those enrolled at 
the secondary level, 531,000 were In programs at the comprehensive high school. It 
becomes very apparent that In MUnols the majority of students In vocational pro- 
grams are at the secondary level In the comprehensive high school. 

The publication Impact Is attached to this testimony and provides an overview 
of vocational education In Illinois. It Is a publication of the Illinois State 
Board of Education and Is the vocational education annual report for FY 79. 

At this point, I would like to describe some of the problems facing vocational 
education at the secondary level In Illinois and also provide some thoughts on 
possible solutions. 
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LOCAL COHCERH 

Vocational programs In comprehensive high schools In Illinois are facing a 
crisis In their Inability to maintain and Improve facilities and capital 
equipment that reflects the current needs of business and Industry. There 
Is little opportunity to Implement new programs that are needed when all 
available resources are needed for maintenance. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

There Is a definite need to provide support to maintain existing programs at 
the local level that are providing good baste skill training and while the 
majority of this maintenance will be from local and state funds, the federal 
role should continue to provide the state and local agencies with Incentives 
that will Insure that vocational programs at the local level are current and 
viable. In the case of Illinois, with Its present funding structure, this may 
mean that federal dollars should be targeted specifically for new and replace- 
ment capital equipment. Another option, of course. Is to Insure that the 
state funding formula truly reflects the excess cost of vocational education. 
In order to dramatize this plight, I would cite the following Information 
about Lockport Township High School, taken from recent testimony provided to 
the Illinois State Board of Education: 



The district Is yet to be able to purchase Its first microprocessor, 
yet they are becoming common In businesses. 

The district has no Instructional word processing equipment, yet It Is 
common In the businesses In which our students find employment. 
The district uses a ten-year-old minicomputer for Instructional purposes. 
Ten years ago the district was envied for this bold step, yet today the 
equipment Is obsolete and expensive to maintain. 

The district still trains students on pre-World War 11 machine shop equip- 
ment and local employers tell us our graduates need different skills. 
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- It would take a minlnnin of $100,000 to bring our electronics program In 
line with the needs of local business and Industry. 

" The results of a local Board of Education requested survey Indicates a 
need for equipment expenditures for vocational programs of nearly one- 
half million dollars over the next five years Just to maintain existing 
programs. 

LOCAL CONCERN 

There Is little Incentive for business. Industry and unions to form a true 
partnership with schools and to meaningfully assist In training of young 
people. This Is In spite of the fact that Lockport Town.hip High School and 
virtually every other high school In the state have at least one active 
advisory corwnlttee. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Federal dollars could be used at the local level to assist business and 
Industry In setting up training partnerships with schools that could Include 
the training of cl^.^: size groups of students at In-plant sites. Direct pay- 
ment couid then be made to business and Industry as an incentive to hire the 
graduates of these programs. This suggestion is obviously more applicable 
to programs with very high cost equipment that becomes rapidly obsolete; 
I.e. Machine Trades, it Is not as applicable to programs such as secretarial 
training. In brief, many Innovative, locally adapted programs are possible 
If vocational educators are given the resources to form true partnerships 
with business and industry. It Is my sincere belief that business and Indus- 
try would rather deal with their local schools to solve training and unemploy- 
ment problems than with the federal government via tax credits or CETA programs. 
LOCAL CONCERN 

There Is presently a serious shortage of qualified vocational instructors. 

- 8 - 
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From a staff of thtrty*ftve vocational teachers, Lockport Township High 
School lost three highly qualified teachers to Industry last year alone. 
POSSIBLE SOIUTIONS 

This problem Is» of course, related to the fact that business and industry 
attract vocational teachers with higher salaries and perhaps little can be 



done at the comprehensive high school level to combat this. However, higher 
salaries are only one factor. Another aspect of this problem Is working 
conditions at the coinprehensl ve high school level. If some federal dollars 
could be targeted to provide Instructors opportunities to participate in 
In-service training and to conduct other activities such as Job placement of 
graduates, and working with advisory committees, the role of the vocational 
teacher at the comprehensive high school would become more attractive. 

LOCAL CONCERN 

There Is little InceriLlve to insure articulation between the various agencies 
providing *;ocatIonal training and between vocational programs P^d other 
agencies such as CETA, Job Service, community based organizations and local 
and state economic development agencies. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

There are several possible solutions to this problem. First, there has been 
considerable cooperation between vocational edixatlon and CETA In Illinois. 
In the Lockport-Jol let area, several schools have formed a consortium to pro- 
vide a CETA funded Youth Employment and Training Program that has received 
national recognition by the Department of Labor. In addition, this same 
consortium operates a vocational assessment cent^^r with \% CETA linkage funds. 
The first program ever funded by the Will-Grundy CETA Prime Sponsor was an 
educational program for In-school youth. This activity took place for only 
one basic reason, CETA had resources to impact on the training of youth and 
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adults and the vocational education community needed those resources to 
supplement existing training efforts. Vocational educators In Illinois 
have demonstrated that they are capable of delivering services to CETA 
eligible youth and adults. It Is'now time to provide vocational education 
with the necessary resources to Impact significantly on the vocational train- 
ing needs of the country. Secondly, It seems It would be possible to reward 
effective planning and articulation with resources making It difficult for 
Institutions to continue to unnecessarily duplicate programs and services 
while allowing other needs to go unmet. 

LOCAL CONCERN 

There has been much attention given to special populations In past legisla- 
tion and we have made progress In serving these populations. However, at the 
high school level In Illinois, the methods of distribution of funds and the 
criteria have hindered the delivery of services. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Legislation and funding dealing with handicapped, disadvantaged and limited 
English speaking ability students must be better coordinated, allowing states 
more flexibility In this area. In the State of Illinois, many state and local 
resources are also directed to special populations. In addition, there must 
be adequate resources provided to truly serve the needs of special populations. 

LOCAL CONCERN 

There seems to be no other area of education that Is held as accountable as 
vocational education. Present legislation has wisely provided for good local 
planning and accountability and this accountability should be reflected In 
future legislation. However, reporting requirements, without the resources 
for data collection, have been a burden on local districts. Fully half of 
the high schools In Illinois receive under $10,000 In state and federal 
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vocational funds, yet are subject to the same data collection requirement. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

In this area, resources could be provided to states to continue and Intensify 
efforts In the areas of planning, local, research, curriculum development, 
evaluation and In<-service training. However, careful conslderat-lon should 
be given to data collection, the use of data, and resources for data collection. 

LOCAL CONCERN 

There Is a lack of vocational guidance services provided for students at the 
comprehensive high school level. Virtually every high school In Illinois 
provides basic career Information, and perhaps some testing and counseling, 
but services like Job development and placement and adequate career counsel* 
Ing need Improvement. 
POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

New legislation should Identify vocational guidance services as a critical 
need and then provide adequate resources to the comprehensive high school so 
that career guidance cannot be viewed as another task that may get some atten- 
tion after the other guidance services are provided. 

The concerns of vocational education In the comprehensive high school may be 
the most difficult to address. Because of the nature of the Institution, It Is 
more difficult to concentrate resources on the needs of vocational education than 
In single purpose Institutions like area vocational centers and technical Insti- 
tutes. But as t have pointed out earlier, the majority of students In Illinois 
received their vocational training at the comprehensive high school. So to Ignore 
this delivery system or to suppose It will significantly shift toward single pur- 
pose Institutions Is, In my estimation, to turn our backs on a generation of young 
people desperately In need of current Job skills. 
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I respectfully urge you to develop legislation which will on one hand allow 
states flexibility and on the other hand be prescriptive enough to ovcrco»ne the 
problems associated with vocational education In the comprehensive high school 
setting. And In addition, legislation is needed that will provide vocational 
education, for the first time, with the resources necessary to become' a catalyst 
In the fawesone task of serving special populations, and contributing to the reln- 
dustrlallzatlon and economic health of our country. 
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blight that is more costly to remedy than to prevent. 
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RmuH« of K ^ Employer Sumy 

Preparation ot FY 1978 Graduates 
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Po8t-S«condary 




Adult 




SteondMry ^ut* S9cond§ry Adult 

Numter Compltting Programt 91,903 20;242 6.085 

Numbf FoliowtfHip 7U10 13,603 3.195 

•F«OMry, 1979 
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Annual Median Salaries of FY 1978 
Community Collage Graduates 

(Examples: $12,000 and Above) 
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Sourc9: N»w$ At^<«. llllnolg CommurHty Colt9g§ Board 
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ExamplM of Jobs and Boglnnlng Salaries 
of Secondary Ltvol Studsnts 
Complstlng Programs In FY 1979 
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Sourca: Adapted from N»w»htW of th* Laka County Ana Vocattonat Cantar by cotivartlng houtty, waakty 
and monthly aalartag to annual galartaa. 
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( 41,087) 
1 5,173) 


11 
1,597 


2,673 


Ii 


( 9.245) 
( 21,013) 


2.751 
12.251 
2,508 


3,835 
24,280 
2,997 


23,670 
248,938 
17,933 


( 1,970) 
( 48,387) 
( 12,558) 


35,855 


69.988 


795,725 


imfif 


0 
0 
0 

573 

0 


9,818 
218 
421 
0 
0 


9,818 
218 
421 
2,818 
(t,9i5) 


I S,81S) 

( 2.816) 
f( 1,925)) 


573 


10.457 


13^73 


(W 


36,428 


'80,445 


806,996 


(165^ 


0 


0 


1,061,883 




36,428 


80,445 , 


1,870,681 


(165,580) 
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AgricuHyn 



Torn 

OrifnlnlOflLiiil 



19^702 



AQTlcvltunlProducllon 
AtncuiiuriiSuppiiMiSwvleii 2,134 

AgrteukuriiUicninici 4,063 

AgrlcuNuriiProducli N 

OAKmntilHcfticullun 4,tn 

AgMufllRiiourcit 997 

Fomlry ]4 

Hibtbullofi 



Total 

Orlmtillonlivil 

SUIIlMl 



Tom 

OrlmtitlonlMl 
Skill UvU 



58^17 
t7,4U 
40.7N 



UvutlllAOSirviCH 753 

AppifillMeMKrlii 527 

AuMlviSilii I4t 
FimActtCridil 

Florlitfy 93 

FoodDiltrlMlon t68 

FoOdSiofcn 2,Da 

QminlMifcliiAdiit liiiW 

HvMri.euMintMitidili 123 

HmFunilihiiHll 193 

HoMllodgifig 1S3 

MAtrlilMarkitlnii 1,901 

NiriACI 2^ 

Pinoiialhnlcii 399 

Nrolminyiitiitino 42 

RnIEiUIi m 

RicniUoolTouitiffl 992 

Triftiponillon (97 

mtUlTradi 2,106 
SfHllBuiliiittMiAioiinini MN 

OihirDWiibvtlviEdvciiloo ia 



SurglcilTiehnology 290 

RihibilltillonAldi 111 

OccupitlonilTlNiripyAldi 1M 

PnyiicilTmfipyAkif ]i9 

RadlobgiGMi 74 

RidiolooieTichnology IJU 

NuciwIMiciiTKhrtology 91 

OptHlulmlc 42 

EnvlfonminlilHullh 97 

M«ntiiHiilll)TKhitology 602 

HHllhCiriAldi 1,9(9 

InhitillonTNrapyTichnology 914 

MfdiCilAuMlns 220 

HNllhAldi 609 

Midlcil&AirgiflcyTKhnlciin (79 

FoodSifvlciHiiltnSupirvtilon 206 

MonuiryScilOCi 92 

ElictrobrdiograplilKtiAlclin 37 

QtfiililcAldf 43 

MutlcilRicwdt 317 

DlitafyAI4i 1^ 

PviJfMIc 79 

^OtlwHiillh (1 

Hmm IcoaomIoi OoOtiplllOAl 



Fillno,0«ieiMicMnii,Clir^il 10.BO 

inlofinitionCoiniDunlcitlooi 136 

SlocklkmotOfyOfrlilfifl 172 

TrilficRili.TriAiClirkiflg 2(0 

OttwMiiirliliSvppofl 94 
PwiOAftillTialAlAg 

EjiKutlviSiaidHii 2,026 

Sicrilirlil 4tJ75 

Sdnogriphy 2,997 

AdrnlnliliitlviAtiitlIng (,173 

QiflcilOllleiSupirvliion 2(5 

ClfrtiTifpiil 9jlS 

TypM 1,636 

OllwOniei 1,038 

Tidnlci) 



Totil 

OfimiaikxiUvil 
(kililivfl 



23^670 
4,702 
1B,K6 



Total 

OrliAlilloflliytl 
(MttLmt 



ao^TU 

32.966 



HomEcoMinliiAiaiiling 901 

CDIMCki 13,(03 

ClollilAgM9l..PtotfiSirvlCM 9,(63 

FoodMotMpvod.lSirvlcii 11,642 
HoniiFurnlililng,Ei|ulp.l8infiei6 (40 

MiftomMgliSirviGM 311 

OocvpiUoAolltoiMiiiUrii 



Total 

OrlMialloolMl 
8kiilUvil 

onici 



40,941 
36!63( 
4,903 



4ai40 
10,(36 
29,901 



DmiHAulailflg m 
Dir^tilHnlinKAaiocliiaOiorii) 971 

DintilliborilofyTielinoloty lit 

IMcilUtoratofyiUilitlAg M12 

NunlnglAMociiliPigni) 10,992 

PrictlcilNwtlAg 4,411 

NufitogAiiiotaAl l^ 



Tolit 

OrliftlillOAlM 
akIIIUvil 



291,791 
142.406 



AMoniulicilTiehAOlogy 26 

ArchllicluralTiehnolOBy 1,601 

AulomoNTichiMoty 1.617 

CtanilcilTichMlogy X 

ChllTidiAOlOOy 166 

ElKtrtcilTKlifiQlogy 2a 

BKlronloTichrtOloiiy 4,916 

ElKtrornicliinlcilTichflolooy 327 
EnriionflwitilCoAltQlTNtH^ 70 

MyttrlilTidindtooy 76] 

MichanluiTichnoiogy i,7S2 

MftaHurglealTKhnologr 69 

NucliirTichnoloiy (6 

MnliOffiTiehnoiogy 230 

SclmtltloOaUProcnalAg 36 

OulMimngTicliAOlooy 3.036 

ConvmrclalPllol Training J99 

Fkitnri6alilyTi(Mology m 

F0(«4lryTiehnology 74 

NIC(SclinGi 1.430 
OecupillOAilHialth68ililyTicli. N 

AlrMutkNiTicliiiokHiy 42 

Wilir(WuliWAlirTictinok)9y 322 

OualttyConlrolTichnology (0 

FlittlciTichnology 163 

RadlolTVEnoliMlAgAiiltiiog 331 

OthirTietinlcal 171 

TfitoiAdMiiiIfy 



Accounting ICompvlIno 40,220 

BuilnMiDaliProeMalno6yiliffli6J(7 Toll! 24(,(U 

Oofnputir IConiohOptfilkini 906 Orlonlallon Uvil 130^42 

Ki|fpunchll%lphirilE(|ri.O^^ 1,1(1 8Mllivil \m 
OwnputarProgrinmlng I2J97 

SyitoirttAnalyiK 34 AlrCondlttoilng 1,964 



AppllinefRtpilr 


212 


Aui«nollvi8«rvlcit 


3,NI 


Bo(ty&FindirFltpilt 




AujoMKlwilCI 


14,011 


Aviation OceupAlloni 


t.42r 


BuilnMiMicntniMatnlinanci 


1C2 


ConumrclilArlOccupalioni 


2,696 


CoiDnwclalPhotosrapDy 


1,128 


Contlrucilont Building TridH 


i2,tn 


Carpinlry 


2,il} 


ContlrucllonElictrlclly 


757 


Masonry 


3» 


Plumbing 6 Plptinilng 


34t 


OlhifConiMMilnl.Tridii 


453 


CuilodlalSifvlcoi 


711 


niMMNhanlc 


942 


Drilling Occupaliona 


10,031 


EladflcilOccupilloni 


1,119 


DiclronlcOccupilloni 


5,153 


Foffnwiihlp,SuptrvlilQn(Mgi. 


i,3rj 


OrajDilcAniOccupilioni 


5,213 


InilrummtMilnimanciARipiir 


175 


MichlmStop 


5,133 


Micl)lMToolOpirallon 


4tS 


Comt^mdMHalTridii 


3^ 


ShNtMHil 


m 


Wilding 


MM 


Tool AM Miking 


\Xli 


OtlwMitilttorklngOccupalk)ni 


tit 


BirbirIng 


134 


Coirmiotogy 


<II4S 


PliillciManuliclufing 


332 


EflwrgmcyPiipiridnNi 


m 


FIriPrMinlloA&CMlrQl 




liwEnloremwil 




Othir PuMIc (irvlet OccuuHoni 


192 


RililOffillon 




SniillCnglNRipilr 


m 


Upholitirlne 


29a 


MlllworiilCiblnitMiliIng 




CoilMfllngOccupilloni 


177 


HoipHiHtyOccupillOAi 


57 


OHwTiidillAduilrlil 


7N 


OlIwItMElMalimCtiiilM) 




Tout 


17,133 


OrlwIilhrnLnil 
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Sijbpin2-8ictlonl02(i| 
VKiiloniiEdueillOA> 

Progwni 

Ave Equlpmifll 

CC Equlpfmoi 
VocillonilEdueillon> 

Spfclil Adult 

UmiUdEngllili^ollelMiey 
8p«ciilCoo|WitlYiEd.(Diiidvinligid) 
8piclilCoopintlwEd,(Hindlcippid| 
EflirgyEducillon 
DtipticidHoinffnikin 
HlghlmpKtTfilnlng 
Work'Study 

AVQAmDmlopinint 
Plinning 

AVCInltlilEqulpniinl 
SiitiAdnilftlitrillOfl 
Six Equity PNWflnH 
Eviluillon' 

8ubpirt3-8ictlon103<i) 
Rmweli 

EMfflpHfyindlAnovillvi 
CuirlculuinDivilopnwit 
QuIdineiindCouflttllng 
PmoflnHTiilnlng 
Six Bill Qrinli 
Still Adinlnliiritloo 

Sut>pvt4-8Ktlofl m) 
SpielilCoopinllviEd.|Olttdvintigid]. 

S4ibpin 5 -SiellOfl 102(c) 
OeiupillcnotHoinitntliino 
Oulriieh Pfograini . 
Still AdinlnlitrillM 

OlIwfEiipindllurii 
StudintOrginltilloni 
OccupillOflillnlonnitlon 



J 12,72l,!07 
. 4e4;i2 
912,660 

ie,s]« 

141,964 
S58;40 
29;: 35 
33,611 
42,455 
106,475 
819,697 



3n,072 
1.187,989 
( 49,430) 
I 226,048) 



788373 
1,218,910 
326,141 
871,608 
1,147,683 
95J17 
361,064 



881,138 



829,342 
887418 
83^ 
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1 25,747,246 



812.994 



240,703 



63,800 
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^1 PngrtflilmprnMiMt 



AMMyCflONRlttMlC^ 

Ttwllllnolt sun Board ol 

EduciilonlflvolvdnpnHfllillvM 

oltducilion.gov«mtnint,libor, 

builnett,lndtiilryindothir 

SniuptlninKtvlKKycipiclty. 

Tlwypravldiitoniflilor 

iddriulnocurnnliitiiciiloflil, 

ioelilil,ind«eononilc)ttUHand 

wiysthiivocilloniKducilion 

imylnipietofllhiiaTtttlollowIng 

ccnunliiNi/counclltiHfiwllvi 

during tlwIlKilyHr. 



0 Still AdvlKxy Council on 
Adult, Vottlionilind 
TichnleilEdueiiion 

0 InlirigweyConunlttMlorthi 
DtvslopnwntoflhiFYign 
SliloPliflrvVocitlonil 

EducatbindlliiFYt97t 
AecountibintyRiport 

D llllnoiiOcAjpillonil 
InformitlonCoordlniilno 
CornnliiN ' 

0 llllnoliEinploynicAt Training 
Council 

D llllnoliVocitlonilAttoclitlon 
indillllliiidorginizilloni 

0 llllnoliCoordlftillngCourKll 
lorVoeitlonilSludifli 
OrginlatlOAi 

0 UnlvmltyOccupitlonil 
EduccllonLliltOfl Council 

Q OccupitlonilEducilloA 
CofflfflinMilAgrleulluri; 
Builflni,M«j(iilngind 
Mirugiffl«nt;Hiilthiind 
HomEcononilci) 

0 Jolnl^tifllUnlYinllyind 
SliliBoifdlOeeupiilonal . 
IducitlonCouflclli 
(AsrleultumBuilMU, 
MirkitlngindMinigwwt; 
HoiniEeonoinletiifld 
Indutlfjil) 
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PubHoHMtlflgi 

t 

Thi llilnoli Sim Bovd ol Educi' 
lion coflduclid thru public hur- 
ingionllMFYlSeosiiliPlinior 
the Adinlnliimion ol Vocillonal 

EducitlcflindlhiFYliraAccoun> 
tibliltyRiport 

thipubllclMvlngipfovldid 

^unlllulorlnlimiid 

pMunitoMltquMtloni, 

i)tprNiconcimi,indiubffllt 

luggHlioAionvocilloniltduci- 

iloniniliinoli,lnordirloot)lilfl 

iddlllonillnlo(nMlloA,Sliti Board 

tlilitllindid public hnrlngi 

eondudidbyihi^aliAdvlMry 

Council on Adull,Vocallo(ia] and 

TiclinleilEduealiofl.' 



ConuliiinSinleii 

Tht Ml Slili Board ol 

Education provldidcofliultlvt 

wtvicn to lulii local iducilon 

In Improving indMpanding 

vocillonal iducalloflopportunHlM. 

ThfiwvlcMnlilidtoaucti 

ictlvlllH 11 program planning and 

ivaluatlon,faeiiiiydMiopmit)l, 

lliaprovlilonofMfvlcMlor 

ip«clalniediitud«iu,tlM 

provlilonotiquiiiduMllonal 

opporlunltiMloriliiludiiitiiind 

llwutillutlonolloealadvlMfy 

conmlltm. suit Board mil 

madiapproxlnuiiilyi,n)Oconlicti 

In thillikt In addition to providing 

eonulilviMnie«aiihiollic» 

andbyimphom, 

Etiiutliofl 

Th« llilnoli Stilt Bovd ol 

EducillonconllnuidtlttTlirM- 

PliaMEvaluitlOflSyilffiilor 

OccupatkinalEducitlon.Tli4 

lyitifliinciudNthiivilui- 

tlOAol local plus for voca> 

tloniliducatlon, locally dincttd 

ivaiualloni,ifldoMititiiin 

•vtiuationi.lnFYimiOn'ilte 

•vaiuitioniwirscoflductidit 

150 locildlilrlcti through iht 

iflwtolapproxlflialilytoo 

tennnwnbeftindMtiiin 

l«idin.Tiifl)inNnbnlnciud«d 

P«nonilroniiibor,builn«iiind 

indditryatwiiluiduealonind 

b'liwaludmU.Mivalui' 

tionuiKluvibNflconductidil 

HIMjwitlHnillv^yw 

pirlodlorthopurpouol 

improving prognmi. 



NiCtfActlvttlii 

lnFyi979«thillllnoliSlit«eci/d 
olEducillohaupportadthf 
Iollowlngpro|eci5indicllvlil68io 
lmp<ovivocillOfialeducillon. 

(27 program lfflprov0tnintpro|MU 

Ming curriculum milrlili lor 

rxwindemirglr^occupitlons; 

dMnillDnanddllluilon 

ictlvUlMiandiuMimflnlol 

vocallonil«dutttionprogriini, 

KlIvillttinddBllvefyiyitwnsI 

iiffnplinf/fnnoal/ytPrQ/icii 

(ZSprolecttonprogrvnilor 

ipeeiilnMdt groups 8uch II 

dlMdvinti{)«dindh«ndlcipped 

piitoniindNiliveMcini, 

ictMllwlobroidvniheoccupi* 

Ilonill)0(l2oniolyoutti, 

indprogrimtrtlillnglQipiicillc 

occupilionilirflul 

CtinlcmfnD^lcpmt 

lUcompilsncy^bmdcurTiculyni 

pro|«clifilillngtoiviil«tyol 

oecupillonilprogriini) 



(Ulnsarvlceprojeclilorneat 
Itian^adtol local vocillonal 
tfdxillonalillnnd46i(ii6- 
wldaprojecialo mael apacillc 
neids of various groupaoi 
vocational aducatofa) 

Equal £di/eaf/on0pp4rfi/nffiai 

(2pro|ecti Including lha 
davalopmaniolaai-eqully 
malarliiiandamodalao^ 
aqultyprosram) . 

EajiCifllraf 

Cu/rMmMifligamaniCanttr 

(aprojactlundad by a special 
Federal grant lor nerving educilora 
through learchealofnialarlale, 
wofkflhopa on curriculuni products 
andprictleai.and!l)edl8eamlr\i* 
tlofiol torn copies ol curricula 
and other instruclicnil matefiils) 

Exi/nplaio/PfoiKlt/AeiMl/ai 

Appro)(lfDaiely(Odlllarbnt 
materlilawere developed itirougli 
the Network ol Occupational 
Education Programs lor 
Handicapped aiH) Disadvantaged 
Sludenis, and SOtOOO copies wore 
disseminated lottilnoiiediicatofi 
tlifoughinservloa activities. 

About 35,000 young adults 
engsged In prixluctlon agriculture 
and agrlbuslneai were Involved tn 
aVoungrarmer Rogramwhlcti 
addressed Issues Impoftint to the 
Mduals and the economy. 



A totaiol 500 high school iludenis 
hadopportuDltieeto'lry'lobs 
related to their occupallonel 
tnterottatn thetrcoirimunlilesasa 
result ol nine pilot Experience* 
Based Education Programs lor 
which credit was given. 

Thirty minl'prolects were 
conducted In louthein Illinois to 
Improve vocational education 
programs taught by 517 Instructors 
and serving about 11,400 students 
In grades Mi 

Copies o( an Instrucllonat program 
designed to provide students with 
skills needed lor occupational 
survlvsl were disseminated lor use 
by approximately 2,000 teachers. 

As the result Ola professional 
development scllvltyjilteen 
persons, Including women ind 
members ol minority groups, 
pursued graduate work In voca- 
tional education adminlslritlon 
designed to meet their special 
needs and leading to Level I and 
Level II Administrative 
Endorsements. 




lT»fough4fi workshops-* 10 In 
Chicago and 36 downstale-* 
about C^OOOInalruclors, guidance 
personnel snd placement 
specialists received Inlormstion 
and materials related to the Pre* 
employment and Placement 
Protect: an activity deilgned lor 
streamlining and coofdinating 
placement services and assisting 
students to develop atlltudlnal and 
cognitive skills needed (or seeking 
and keeping jobs. 

, Atotalol2SOvocellonelleachere 
having temporary and provisional 
certKlcatei were Involved In a spe* 
ciat teacher education program to 
assist them In becoming eligible 
for standard leaching certlllcatei 

Appfoximstely^OOO copies ol 
competency'based curriculum 
guides In sin occupational areas 
were printed In FY 1979 lor 
dissemlriilon to vocational 
educators. 



Mi|o(C«Wflii 



nmneroomlnMindSUti 

monlcfiorimllfiMladueitionlfl 

llllnoiilwilittjidMlAdinnuil 

InllillonniH nil Inciting 

Mvollmnti. All mult, iwiirt 

pmdliunilwifoutiomttdu- 

eitionniuitliienitidlipm-' 

ponionilily|uiitoiniinuinpfo> 

piii.liilndvcironiireufileu[i 

udupdillngtqiiipiiwntloktfp 

ibnuloliNliflologlciliitvincM 

inddwiglnoliborltrMflMdiii* 

quInieipltHwlliyboyUKlini 

itllltyolloalMi. 



lllOfl 



Eilibllili I Stilitufldlng toller 

vonllonilidueillonindlflouie 

llwippw|Klitloniint«il8iltor» 

tUelliilliilonriinintlitudtni 

tnrollmiflli, 



MttiM0l8||lllM 

liiieliidlnVocitlooilliluniien 

FidKililriKglMlorinNtlngthi 
(ii)«niployin«)l|xobl«niol youth 
mddlHdvinliiiidiilulliliiMn- 
luHidliiipnlllinllonoliyitiini 
Imhwllnvoeitlontliducitlon. 
Minyolltwiyitiiniviout' 
ildiitwnilniolidueitlofl.Coiv 
Hqtwitlif,illwtitonnw)lititiM 
oiileiiiifAinpioyflMfliiiiuiin 
IfigmMitd 

flMOflMlfildltiN 

ryiun^idinlindSiitipollclH 

indHglilifloniliouldpwIdi 

gnitiruHofuliilflgidiieilioiiit 

i|iitMwtoiddrNitlMUM(nploy> 

imntproblMi 01 youth ind 

itfihtii.Miiw)tlnllWNtil)ll«th 

•diducitloniliyiliiniloptovldi, 

llwprogwniilMtiiinMdidli ' 

DWiNonoinleillhiAcrHtlftgid' 

ditlOMltytiHnilorpmldIno . 

iHnlliriwIni. , 

Thaidiicitlodilindpolltloileoin' 

iniiflltlMlnlillnoliDKuldinutwIly 

MlibdilipriorlllHtor 

tlwdmlopnNntolltiifititi'i 

goilitorlhi(ducitloflollndl# 

uilltonwittlNiniploynwnt 

nNdiottlw Still. 
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AltlCUllllMbKlMA 

EduuttOMlAoMlHUd 

OmffliMnlindEdiKiUon 

EdueiloninlncraulntlylwIdiC' 

countiblelwiddraMlnstlWMclil 

indNonoinlcilprotilwntlicIng 

coniniunlllNillNStitiifldlheni- 

llon.Althiiini«<liM,|Kipirlng, 

upgridlnoifldriltilnlflgpinoni 

lor itnploynNnllibKOflilng mote 

cofliplitNiwiniiotcoin- 

pmneeiitbilngdOTifldidol 

worliifiuirHUlloliutoinillon, 

nNdilornmiiourcnolinafgy, 

IncnuNlnwvlcMrlanlMloc- 

cupilloni,lli«rilocillonol 

builfliumdlnduiltlilllrniiind 

ollwdtvtlopnwiti. 

RtcoMMidillon 

TM Stall itxMjIdlnltflilly IIS il- 
lortilon)oriiccyrilil|fprD|Kl 
litioflorGiiuiiplyindtfimind 
dititDfllllnoliSliltBoirool 
EdDoillonindlociladueillonil 
igmclncinnoltnikiKiiquili 
plant lodlgnllitifllchinDH In 
progran»loimllit)OflQrci 
neidaufllHanllablidilili 
avillabli Local tducallonilaofn^ 
cleacannol carry out plana lor naw 
programallialniqulraanlnlllal 
outlay oliiptnalveeqtiipmanl 
unlaiiadiqualaratoiirctian 
available Planning lor and Inh 
Hating major program changaa 
nicitallati articulation at 
varlouiidiicatlonalltvelajn* 
eluding thipraparallonollnstruc' 
lort, and Witt) ripraienlallviaol 
bualnuiandlndualry. 




UrttlladPrograniOpportwItlH 

In tomiariaiollhfl Stall, 
Mpiclally In rural and diprniid 
ifiMilhinumbirandtypiol 
vocational iducitlon opportunities 
ar6ilgnlllcanllyllinltid.Ata 
rnulli all iludinlawltDlnthi Stall 
do nolhaviiquil options for 
divaloplngiklllicoinminiurati 
with Ihilrlniirists and abllltlii 

RiconMMdalloii 

ThaSlati should support I plinlor 
Mng IN availability ol a widir 
rarHtaol programs whari 
opportunllliainllmllad* 
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PRKPARBD STATEMEhfT OF Dr. DwIGHT E. DaVI8, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, NORTH CENTRAL 

Technical Institute, Wausau, Wis. 



The perapective of ray remarks is that of a chief executive 
officer responsible for a postsecondary vocational, technical and 
adult education institution organized to serve a ten county area 
in north central Wisconsin. The district for which I am responsible 
is one of sixteen such districts covering every square mile of the 
state of Wisconsin. (See attached map of Wisconsin VTAE districts 
- Exhibit A.) 

Although the vocational, technical and adult education effort 
ir- Wisconsin dates bacJc to 1910, the districts as they exist today 
were created by combining the efforts of city and county vocational 
schools into larger service areas after the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. This important federal initiative to expand vocational 
education through financial assistance for equipment, facilities, 
curriculum development, and research gave new impetus to education 
focused on meeting Wisconsin's and the nation's need for better 
trained workers. Today, Wisconsin has thirty-seven major campuses 
and six hundred training sites in operation for the delivery of job 
training at the postsecondary level. (See Exhibit B - Wisconsin 
VTAfc District Training Center Locations.) 
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a. 



The dramatic euccM of the poatsecondary vocational education 
delivery system in Wisconsin is evidenced by the following 
statistics: 

Enrollment in a decade more t han doubled (from 190,000 
people in 1967-68 to 485,000 in 1980-81). Codifying this 
statistic in another way, one out of everv eight peraona 
of voting age enrolled in a vocational . technical and 
adult edu cation district this past year . 

These data are even more significant when one recognizes 
that attendance at Wisconsin's postsecondary vocational 
education centers is totally elective. 
Each year a followup study is done of Wisconsin's VTAE 
graduates, and last year this followup study showed that 
94% of the graduates were e mployed upon graduation and 
90% of these individuals staved in the state of Wisconsin . 
The curriculum of the Wi sconsin VTAE districts is compre- 
hensive—with 346 inst ructional programs available atatewlde . 
Training for skilled occupations such as welding, auto 
mechanics, agriculture, and the liJce is available through 
19 two-year diploma programs and 115 one-year diploma 
programs. Training is also provided in technical or para- 
professional fields such as electronics, data processing, 
nursing, etc., through 137 associate degree programs, in 
addition, 75 less than one-year programs efre offered in 
areas such as nursing assistant, fire training and police 
recruit training. 
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The previous program listing doe» not include the variety 
of different continuing education programs including 
apprenticeship training, emergency medical training, 
training programs for municipal employees, consumer and 
homemaking classes, general education development services, 
special training programs for the handicapped and special 
training for business and industry. This diversity of 
training oPPOrtunitv reflects the ^^ ^erse trainino no^« 
o^ the state and supports the relAv ancy and responsiveness 
of Wisconsin's vocati onal, technical and ndult education 
districts . 

^' The growth of vocation al education enrollments and the 
diversity of training opportuniti es have been provided 
for in modern up-to-da te facilitien . The construction of 
these facilities has represented an important shared invest- 
ment utilizing federal, state and local financial resources. 

The Role of Federal Investment 
Initiative in V ocational Education 

While it is often "good sport" for those of us at the local 
level to criticize the involvement of federal government, most of 
us pressed cannot deny the positive impact that federal investment 
and policy initiatives have had on the successful direction of our 
vocational education delivery system in Wisconsin in recent history. 
The emphasis of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was on facility 
end curriculum development in the interest of expanding vocational 
opportunity. Subsequent amendments have stressed equity considerations 
in the interest of expending services to minorities, handicapped 
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persons, disadvantaged, and women. I submit that we would not be 
addressing the needs of these audiences to the extent that we are. 
were It not for the encouragement provided through federal Invest- 
ment and Initiative. wlsonsln*s postsecondary schools serve approxi- 
mately 6,000 handicapped persons each year — 5.5% of the total degree 
or diploma program enrollees. Districts such as my own have specialized 
services for people with particular handicaps — our work In malnstreamlng 
visually and hearing impaired students Is considered so exemplary we 
are now building a special training center totally financed through 
federal grants and private gifts. 

Approximately one-fourth of those students enrolled In degree 
and diploma training programs In Wisconsin vocational schools are 
classified as disadvantaged under the provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act. 

The enrollment of women, Including an ever-growing Incidence 
of women In nontradltlonal, now comprises approximately 42% of the 
enrollment In degree and diploma programs. If one were to consider 
the enrollment in continuing education, the percentage of females 
exceeds 50%. Services to Older Americans Is also growing rapidly. 

The federal Investment In Wisconsin's vocational education via the 
Vocational Education Act now totals over $14,000,000 (79-80). Of this 
amount, 60% Is dedicated to postsecondary purposes and the remainder 
to secondary services. At my Institution, federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Funds totaling $450,000 (79-80) are being used to: a) offer 
vocational assessment services; b) operate ■ women's Development 
Center; c) operate a mobile classroom to reach sparsely populated 
areas of our district; d) offer special services to the visually 
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and hearing imparled? and other specialized services designed to 
enhance the opportunity of the handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
minority group members to take advantage of vocational education. 

Prom these data, I think it is clearly demonstrated that the 
federal investment has made a difference. Because it has, it is 
important that t hat investment continue in the interests of meet 
the ever-chanqina challenges of preparing people for the dynamic 
world of work . 

What Role Should the Federal Government 

Play in Vocational Education in the Years Ahead ? 

As our nation struggles with the problems of inflation, decreases 
in productivity, and the need to cutback on many publicly financed 
social services in the interest of living within our means, it has 
become characteristic for various interest groups to defend their 
cause and suggest that adjustments be made elsewhere. At no surprise 
to you, I, too, fall in this camp. It is my conviction that public 
investment in education and most assuredly in vocational education 
pays dividends far beyond the investment. Looking at our state 
alone, one need only ask: what would the productivity of the more than 
450,000 individuals who enrolled in our district schools last year 
be were it not for the training they received? The fact that 
persons come to our schools to benefit from our training in 
ever-increasing numbers each year, the fact that they are placed in 
good jobs earning wages above the area average all suggest that 
the education they receive is of value both to their employers and 
to society as a whole. I submit that it is through vocational 
education that we are investing in our future economic health. 
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At this time in our history, it is more necessary than at any 
point in modern times that we invest in the training and upgrading 
of our citizens. Our times are characterized by rapidly advancing 
technology and th« need for reindustrialization so that American 
industry can again compete effectively in the world marketplace. 
These two challenges cannot be addressed without a continued invest- 
ment in work force development. 

Because I feel there is a need to expand vocational education 
opportunity, I would suggest that many of the initiatives of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 be revitalized — emphasizing 
curriculum development, facility updating, staff developing — to be sure 
that what has been achieved over the past fifteen years is maintained. 
Specifically, I would recommend targeting resources toward: 
a. Providing partial support for equipment replacement 

especially in dynamic technologies (electronics, laser, 
data processing, etc.), facility remodeling, and new 
facility construction to accommodate training programs 
in emerging technologies. The concern for facilities is 
basic to offering quality vocational education programming. 
Especially in dynamic technologies, the continued need to 
upgrade equipment is becoming an increasingly critical 
problem for schools. All schools are finding the resources 
for such investments to be diminishing at the federal, state 
and local level. The emphasis of funding at all levels has 
shifted heavily to concerns for equity and access away from 
a concern I'o the physical necessities to support quality 
vocational i ^s'/xuction. In addition to updating existing 
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equipment, the need to invest in facility construction and 
new equipment for new programming addressing emerging tech- 
nologies* 

To address this issue, consideration should be given to 
incentives for the private sector to participate financially 
in equipment updating. 

Supporting a por tion of the curriculum development coats 
associated with the more dynamic or emerging technologies . 
New program development and /or updating of programs such as 
electronics, data processing, laser technology, and health 
occupations require a substantial investment of staff time. 
Typically, the sources of revenue a school receives are based 
upon student contact time, thereby making it difficult for 
educational institutions to release faculty members from 
student contact to undertake important curriculum develop- 
ment activity. The costs of staff time as well as the 
employment of necessary outside experts is critical to 
maintaining quality and relevant curriculum. 

Creating a fundin g program to assist with instructor upgrading , 
especial ly in dynamic or emerging technologies . Much the 
same as the conditions prevailing with expenditures for 
curriculum development, expenditures for staff development 
are seldom rewarded through the various aid structures 
operating at the state and local level. Incentives should 
be provided through federal support initiatives that would 
allow for more substantial investments in the retraining 
and upgrading of vocational faculty. Consideration should 
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given to incentive programs that would involve the private 
sector in exchange relationships and/or retraining oppor- 
tunities for faculty members, 
d. Encouraging retraining and upgrading Programs for adult 



arrangements between educational institutions and employers 
should be considered in the interest of targeting activity 
to maintain the employability of the current work force 
as well as bringing individuals, especially women and 
older citizens, into the work force. 



Advancing the priorities I have should not be interpreted as 
minimizing the importance of maintaining and expanding services to 
special needs groups. However, I feel strongly that if we do not 
give priority to maintaining the relevance of our facilities, 
curricula, and instructional staff, the strength of the investment 
made over the years will diminish in its ability to provide quality, 
relevant career training. 

Common to all the emphases suggested here is the need to encourage 
the private sector through investment tax credits, rebates or other 
incentives to become involved in partnership arrangements to support 
public activity to develop our nation's human resources. Such 
strategies for cooperation can strengthen program quality and 
improve communication between the public and private sector. 

As you plan for the continuing federal role in vocational 
education, I would urge you to ask your staff to look further into 
the success of the federal, state and local partnership in Wisconsin 
and to perhaps consider the success I feel you will find evident 
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as a basis for the initiatives you plan through new legislation, i 
am not suggesting that we are the only state that has successfully 
deroonstrated the ability to utilize federal funds as seed money to 
expand and improve vocational education opportuntiy. However, I 
sincerely feel we have demonstrated a success worthy of further 
study as evidenced by: a) the state and local investment leveraged 
with the federal investment; b) the continuing enrollment growth— 
an indication that citizens find the services to be important to 
obtaining or maintaining their employabi^ity; c) the specialized 
training relationships with business, industry, government, health 
providers, etc.; d) strong job placement; e) modern and well equipped 
facilities; f) growth in services to people with special needs. 

ThanJc you for your time, attention, and consideration of my 
recommendations. Furthermore, your continued concern for the 
maintenance of a federal role giving attention to the importance of 
human resource development is welcomed. 
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Stattf. of Wisconsin exhibit b 
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Priparbd ^tatemknt op Rogse H, Plothow, DnutCTOR op Continuing and 
Extended Day Division, Utah Technical Collbok, Provo, Utah 

Mr. Chalman and members of the Subcoimrittee: 

Thank you for the invitation to appear before you to testify on the 

reauthorlztttlon of the Vocational Education Act. 

I am Or. Roger H. Plothow, Director of Continuing Education, Utah Technkal 
College at Prove. I am representing the Adult Education Association of the 
United States, as a member of their National Board of Directors and Utah 
Technical College at Provo. 

Recently the general managers and personnel heads of eight medium-sized 
firms in Utah met together to discuss difficulties in securing qualified 
employees. Together, they listed 2,100 jobs that were not being filled. 

Utah's econonv is flourishing, perhaps more than at any time, especially 
with the energy .boom almost upon us and the HX ai. increasing reality. 
This growth 1$ creating more new jobs each year than the number of people 
we have who are reaching maturity and seeking employment: In 1978, almost 
one-third of these jobs were filled by someone moving in from out of state. 
This does not count people moving to fill the replacement jobs available 
because of attrlt<on. Projected data shows that by T985, about one-half 
of the new jobs 11 be filled by in-migration. 

Utah has for ydar$ exoortedtiriany.of.its skilled young people, because there 
were not sufficient jobs in the local Utah economy. As the above figures 
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Indicate, this situation has reversed. The econony has changed and the 
Industrial and business growth situation has changed; but the colleges, 
universities, and school districts need sufficient funds to adequately 
react to this change. 

Most of the jobs currently available In Utah not being filled are In the 
areas for which vocational education prepares people™ the skilled areas 
such as secretaries, diesel mechanics, nurses, refrigeration mechanics, 
electricians, carpenters, plumbers, machinists, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
nurse aides, dental assistants, electronic technicians, etc. 

Utah Technical College at Provo prepares young adults and olf?er adults for 
all the jobs listed above. In fact, students who successfully complete 
these courses are virtually assured of a good paying job, usually In the 
location of their choice. We are placing over ninety percent of all graduates 
In jobs Inmedlatsly after completion of training. In addition, we have 
waiting lists of students applying for electrical automation, electronics, 
practical nursing, dental assisting, diesel mechanics, drafting and other 
disciplines. Utah Technical College at Provo and other Utah post-secondary 
Institutions are doing an excellent Job training adults, but the available 
resources must be substantially Increased, In order to meet today's demand 
for skilled workers. These increases will still be Insufficient to meet 
needs for skilled -workers required for the coming Industrial growth of the 
1980's, The Instructional delivery system chart Is presented on page three. 

Utah Technical College at Provo waS established In 1941, as Central Utah 
Vocational School for the purpose of preparing persons needed In skilled 
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crafts required for war production efforts, since that time, It has grown 
to a highly reputable and accredited two year technical college enrolling 
over forty- four hundred students. The delivery system for Its vocational 
technical education programs are catego; .zed In four divisions:' (1) Division 
of Business Education, (2) Division of Trade and Industry, (3) Division of 
Technolog:- and Hea'.th Occupations, and (4) Division of Continuing Education, 

Qlvlslon of Business Education. This Division offers Two Year Associate 
of Applied Science and One Year Certificate Programs In Accounting, Business 
Management, Clerk Typist, Fashion Merchandising, Hotel-Motel and Restaurant 
Management, Legal Assistant, Legal Secretary, Medical Receptionist, Medical 
S^rretarVi Office Management, Secretary and Stenographer, 

Division of Trade and Industry, The Division of Trade and Industn offers 
Two vear Associate of Applied Science and One Year Certificate Proorams In 
Welding, Machine Trades, Drafting, Automobile Mechanics, Collision Repair, 
Diesel Mechanics, Human Services, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, Build- 
ing Construction and Wood Trades, 

Division of Technology a nd Health Occupations. This Division offers the 
Associate of Applied Science Degree and One Year Certificate In Dental 
Assisting, Practical Nursing, Electrical and Automation Technology, Elect- 
ronic Technology, Graphics/Commercial Art Technology, Heavy Equipment Operator 
and Professional Driving, 



Division of Continuing Education. The Division of Continuing Education 
also offers the Associate of Applied Science Degree and One Year Certificate 
In Fire Science and Environmental Technology, other programs which offer 
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certificates are Power Sewing, Television and Radio Repair, Watch Repair, 
and Occupational Safety, classes for the American Institute of Banking, 
Utah State Mental Hospital, Day Care Center, Mountain Fuel Company, United 
States Steel Corporation and a large variety of other industries. A 
comprehensive apprenticeship program is administered for a large number 
of trades. In addition, an Evening School enrolling over 1600 students 
is administered for the other Disciplines in the college. 

STUDENT POPULATION SERVED 

Students enrolled at Utah Technical College at Provo are not of the 
traditional college age. Only 37.4 percent of the 4,481 students are 
under the age of twenty-one while 34.4 percent are over the age of twenty- 
five. Other registration data shows 27.8 percent of the students enroll 
for six or fewer credits. The vast majority of these students arc adults 
fully employed and are seeking technical skills to upgrade themselves in 
the world of work. 

It is also noted in the registration data that women nearly equal the 
men up to the age of twenty-one, but then a dramatic change occurs. The 
registration of men, as compared to women is more than double in the 
twenty-one to twenty-two age category, triple in the twenty-three to 
twenty-nine age category, double in the thirty to thirty-four age category 
and even for ages over thirty-five. These data co?npare favorably to 
national trends in vocational education. 

The number of veterans represent only 8.1 percent of the student population, 
a sharp decline, as compared to past years. 
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These data presented above Identify specific needs of our students. Naturally, 
the majority of students need competencies In the job entry skills to secure 
Initial placerent on a career ladder. It Is Important that faculty and 
staff of the college work closely with trade advisory conwittees, as well as 
a cross section of the Industrial and business community, to Identify job 
entry skills. Research Is also required to determine the expertise needed 
to continually upgrade the technician. This requires a broad range of 
continuing education during the evening hours on campus or In-plant classes. 

The faculty and staff of the college, as well as employers, must be alert 
to the data which show women returning to the classroom after the age of 
thirty-five for Initial job placement training or updating skills not used 
for ten or more years. 

Students at Utah Technical College at Provo, at least according to the data 
presented above, are not different from students at other vocational 
technical colleges throughout the United States. 

l^^^^^ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS AT UTAH TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE AT PROVO 

Vocational Education Act funds allocated to Utah Technical College at 
Provo by the Utah State Vocational Education Board are used to finance 
training In a variety of vocational technical program areas. It must be 
noted that these funds represent about six percent of the total Instructional 
budget. Even though these funds may be much less than what Is needed to 
finance more fully vocational technical training for new, expanding and 
developing programs, the results are gratifying. 
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Not only do the funds help support regular and on-going vocational tech* 
nical training programs noted earlier In this paper, but they help to 
fliunce apprenticeship training In an Increasing number of skills and 
trades. This training Is recognized by business and Industrial leaders^ 
as producing quality graduates documented by over a ninety percent job 
placement record. 

This quality training Is also documented by the fact that business and 
Industry regularly request campus and In-plant programs to upgrade skills 
and establish new skills for their employee. Examples of these requested 
programs are listed below. 

National Semiconductor Corporation . This corporation Is one of the 
leaders In the semiconductor Industry. They requested a course be taught 
at their plant on microprocessors. Because of Its widespread usage, the 
8085 microprocessor was chosen. Our Instructors were chosen to teach this 
skill, because of their competence In the microprocessor digital area. 

National Lead Corporation . An apprenticeship program was established 
by this corporation, which Is located one hundred miles west of Salt Lake 
City In the Great Salt Lake Desert, and needed the expertise of the 
Electrical Automation Department. Our Instructors drive to this plant once 
each month to conduct classes and supervise the Individual apprentice's 
progress. 

^ Rocky Mountain Helicopter Corporation . The Insurance policy of this 
company was about to be cancelled, because of a high accident rate. They 
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contracted with the professional driving department for training which 
resulted in a zero accident rate within six.months. 

United States Steel Corporation. The Geneva Utah Works has a long 
sUnding training contract with several departments to provide a wide 
variety of on-site training for their steel making specialists, 

$^lt Lake City Corporation. The CETA Coordinator for Salt Lake City 
Corporation, through the Wastewater Advisory Coimittee, contracted with 
the Environmental Science Department to train all CETA qualified apprentices 
in all aspects of plant operation. This program will continue through the 
Fall of 1981, 



HcNally states Stef>l CoronraMnn. A specialized wire feed welding process 
is needed to complete a new contract awarded to McNally States Steel Corpor- 
ation, This steel fabrication company is presently contracting with our 
Welding Department to provide this training to fifteen enployees. Because 
of the institution not having sufficient wire feed welders, this corporation 
is lending this department, for an extended period of time, two machines, 

Pittsburgh DesHoines Steel c^roorittinn. Our institution annually provides 
specialized training to selected employees in stainless steel welding tech- 
niq ^s and first aid. 



State of Utah, The Office Education Department provides a variety of 
office procedure training concepts to clerical staff members working in 
the Utah state Capitol Building, 
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THE DELIVERY OF VOCATIOHAL TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN UTAH 

The Utah State Board of Regents represent the governance board for Utah 
Technical College at Prove. Funds provided by the Vocational Education 
Act and categorical vocational technical education funds provided by the 
Utah State Legislature are allocated through the Utah State Board of 
Vocational Education. This results In a dual reporting process. The 
Utah State Board of Vocational Education also has responsibility for some 
Involvement In role assignment and program supervision In the two Utah 
Technical Colleges. Refer to the chart on page ten which outlines the process. 

Area Vocational Centers throughout the State of Utah report directly to 
the Utah State Board of Vocational Education, but have working relations- 
ships with Institutions of higher learning regarding some training programs. 
All secondary vocational education training Is directly responsible to the 
Utah State Board of Vocational Education, while many high schools have 
articulation projects with the technical colleges. 

Tne result of two State Boards having direct Involvement with vocational 
education Is mixing of official and personal policies and practices. 
Administrators and faculties at the various levels a*^ required to maintain 
close relationships and regular cownunlcatlon to avoid duplication of «^^-ort. . 

PROBLEMS PARTICULAR TO THE VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Faculty members and administrators at Utah Technical College rovo feel 
specific problems are particular to this and other two year technical oriented 
Institutions. These particular problems are obsolete equipment, lack of 
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Coordination among instructors and state-of-the-arts, inadequate training 
budgets, institutional prestige, rapid growth, and competition with industry 
for instructors. 

Equipment . Because of limited capital funds and high costs for equipment, 
Utah Technical College at Provo, as well as other similar institutions, must 
utilize available surplus equipment provideo through government sources. This 
equipment is satisfactory and most welcome, but It is still surplus and often 
does not represent the latest technology. 

Instruction and the State-of-the-Art . In order for instructors to maintain 
a high degree cf proficiency in the latest technology, it is necessary to 
establish and maintain a close relationship with Industry. Such a relation- 
ship permits instructors to keep abreast with the state-of-the-art in this 
expany^lng growth found in the technologies. Because of heavy instructional 
load, teachers have not been able to coordinate adequately with business and 
industrial leaders. This institution has active advisory conmittees in all 
trades and Oisciplines which provide a degree of coordination, but a closer 
relationship is required. 

Training Budgets . It is evident that a lack of appreciation exists 
among persons who decide the amount of appropriations to the various higher 
education institutions in Utah, as well as other areas of the country. 
During 1979-BO, Utah Technical College at Provo expenditures per student 
was limited to $2,391, as compared to $4,070 per student at the University 
of Utah. It is not necessary to discuss the details of this problem other 
than Increased vocational technical funds are needed. 
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Institutional Prestige , Prestige is a factor that is non-objective, but 
does exist. Vocational technical institutions do not enjoy the image and 
prestige of the university or even the small liberal arts college. Utah 
data show half again as many people are employed in vocational jobs as 
compared to professional areas, but only one-fifth of the funds appropriated 
for professional and liberal arts education are provided to vocational technical 
education. 

Rapid Growth . Utah Technical College at Provo's enrollments have nearly 
doubled since 197K whereas, enrollment at the University of Utah has 
decreased by 5 percent, Weber State College has decreased by less than 9 
percent and Utah State University has increased by 5 percent. This rapid 
Increase of enrollment at the technical colleges has caused great growing 
pains which increases problems of securing competent instructors, classroom 
and laboratory space, capital equipment and supporting staff. 

Competition for Instructors . The vocational technical institutions arc 
losing the battle for instructors when competing with industry. Salaries 
paid by industry are far more attractive than those found on institutional 
salary schedules. In January we lost a key instructor in the Electronics 
Department to industry. It appears that at least one drafting instructor 
will not sign his contract this Spring for the same reason. 

In summary, the vocational technical colleges are expected by the industrial 
public to produce trained persons, but the increased amount of funds to support 
this training is not available. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Aa 
A historical review of Federal policy, In regard to vocational education 
In the United States, Indicates the significant Influences of the Federal 
Goverrunent. Although the Constitution of the United States makes no pro- 
vision for Federal support or control of education. Congress has historically 
considered It In the national Interest to provide financial assistance to 
vocational education. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, provided a perpe^;.'al 
grant to the states to promote agriculture, trade. Industrial and home 
economics education. 

The Vocational Act of 1963 differed dramatically from previous legislation. 
In that the emphasis shifted from an occupational and manpower needs empKdSis 
to addressing the needs of people. The 1968 Amendment'i to the Vocational 
Education Act specified special attention and priorities to special cate- 
gories of people. It also contained provisions which assured postsecondary 
Institutions a role In the vocational preparation of persons who had completed 
or left school. The current Federal Vocational Education Act provides state 
and local education agencies some opportunities to Initiate and expand 
educational programs and services to meet new and emerging labor market 
needs, to meet employable skill needs and serve the needs of a more diverse 
populace. Howe**er, funds appropriated under the current Act support -services 
based on all of the purposes built into the law since 1917. My research and 
conversations with many people indicate that the many "federal purposes" 
for vocational education found In the present Act are reasonable and should 
be maintained. However, I should like to present suggestions for improving 
the Vocational Education Act. 
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K The Federal pole In vocational education as presented In the Vocational 
Education Act should specifically address developing productive workforce 
of those requiring training or retraining representing the whole population. 
NOTE: Such a workforce also Includes those who are beyond normal school- 
leaving age. 

2. There Is a continuing need to focus services on the disadvantaged and 
handicapped, particularly those who need assistance In English as a 
second language. However, attention should be directed to programs such 
as CETA, Vocational Rehabilitation, Youth Employment Act and others to 
Insure a minimum of duplication. 

NOTE: There appears to be significant variance In the number of dlsad- 
vantaged and handicapped persons among the states; therefore, this 
factor as a percentage of the funding formula should be established by 
the Independent states based on their documented needs. 

3. Incentives should be Incorporated Into the Vocational Education Act that 
encourage states to serve the national needs. The Federal Act should: 

a) Provide access for underserved populations to vocational training. 
NOTE: Non-English speaking persons are among those underserved 
populations 'ound In Utah who need access to vocational training. 

A large portion of this population are native Americans and Mexican 
Americans. 

b) Expand availability of vocational technical education. 

NOTE: There are many distant and remote areas of Utah where vocational 
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technical education is not available to adults. 

c) Expand the diversity of training. 

NOTE: Utah has a rapidly growing population and industrial conmunity 
because of the great energy potential and other factors. This gro>rth 
requires large numbers of f rilled workers in many new and existiiig 
trades. The vocational technical education programs of Utah must have 
funds provided by the act for expansion and development. 

d) Improve the quality of instruction. 

NOTE: Rapidly advancing technology makes it imperative that funds 
be approved by the act to establish and maintain training programs 
to upgrade instructors. 

e) Provide increased linkages with other vocational technical training 
programs. 

NOTE: Technical Colleges in Utah regularly contract with CETA, 
Rehabilitation Services, WIN and other training programs. The 
Vocational Education Act should address this issue to simplify the 
process and minimize duplication. 

4. The Vocational Education Act should provide funds for remedial training 
In the basic skills for academically disadvantaged students. 

5. The individual states should have authority to use funds provided by the 
Act for one-time training programs for new and/or developing industries. 
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6, The Individual states should have anthorlty to use funds provided by the 
Act for high-priority Industries such as energy development. 

7. The Vocational Education Act should provide flexibility to each state 

In establishing the distrlbutlon-of-funds formula. This flexibility will 
permit the responsible state agency to account for unique conditions and 
more accurately estimate local needs. 



As the faculty, staff and patrons at Utah Technical College at Provo try 
to discern and describe our role with youth preparing for Initial entry into 
the world of work, and with iidults seeking retraining, we recognize that 
federal stimulation of vocational education Is essential. This stimulation 
Is a means of further Implementing our national economic and social policies. 
Federal support for vocational technical education programs can help Insure 
a trained manpower to extend our economic productivity and viability. 

Further, we believe that all persons, regardless of ethnic, religious, social, 

or other Individual characteristics, deserve the right to Improve their 

economic status through vocational technical training. This testimony can 

be sumrarized by a quote from Winston Churchill, 

"To every man there comes in his lifetime that special moment when 
he is figuratively tapped on the shoulder and offered that chance 
to do a very special thing, unique to him and fitted to his talents— 
what a tragedy, if that moment finds him unprepared or unqualified 
for that work," 
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STATEMENTS OF JAMES NAYLOR, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE SUPERINTENDENT, LOCKPORT TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL, LOCKPORT, ILL.; DR. DWIGHT E. DAVIS, DISTRICT 
DIRECTOR, NORTH CENTRAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
WAUSAU, WIS.; DR. JOHN ROWLETT, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
DEAN OF THE FACULTIES, OFFICE OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
AND RESEARCH, EASTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY, RICH- 
MOND. KY.; AND ROGER PLOTHOW, DIRECTOR OF CONTINU- 
ING AND EXTENDED DAY DIVISION, UTAH TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE, PROVO, UTAH 

Mr. Naylor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to be here this morning to testify on behalf of 
vocational education. My name is Jim Naylor and I speak today on 
behalf of Lockport Township High School and the Illinois Vocation- 
al Education Association, representing the comprehensive high 
schools in Illinois. 

I would like to utilize my time this morning summarizing the 
written statement that I have prepared and presented to you. First, 
a little bit about where I am from and what I repesent. 

Iiockport is a small historic city on the old Illinois-Michigan 
Canal. It is a little bit southwest of Chicago and near the larger 
city of Joliet, 111. Lockport and Joliet are he-^ivy manufacturing and 
transp>ortation areas, and have historically supported vocational 
programs that lean toward manufacturing and transportation. 

Lockport Towaship High School would perhaps be considered a 
fairly typical large- to medium-sized high school in the State of 
Illinois. We have about 2,400 students in grades 9 through 12. The 
district provides a full range of vocational programs in the areas of 
agriculture, business, home economics, industrial, and health occu- 
pations. 

Those programs serve handicapped students, disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and the minority population. Over 75 percent of the students 
in our schools are enrolled in one or more courses in vocational 
education. And well over 50 percent of our graduates enter employ- 
ment upon graduation. 

We have had very good success in employing our graduates in 
the local area. Prior to recession time, our unemployment rate for 
vocational graduates was running less then 4 percent. 

Lockport Township High School in fiscal year 1979 received 
about $113,000 in State and Federal reimbursement to support 
those vocational programs. Of its total expenditures in fi.«?cal year 
1979, 4.6 percent of those dollars were Federal, 9.2 percent State, 
and the remainder, of course, local. 

I might be well advised to take just a moment of time now and 
explain the delivery system for vocational education in the State of 
Illinois. In fiscal year 1979 the State of Illinois had approximately 
800,000 students involved ir vocational education. Of those stu- 
dents, 550,000 were at the secondary level. 

Of that 550,000 students, 19,000 were in one of the 31 secondary 
area vocational centers found in the State. The remaining 250,000 
students were at postsecondaiy and adult in one of the 39 commu- 
nity college campuses located in the State of Illinois. 

Again, in fiscal year 1979 secondary schools in Illinois received a 
little over $24 million in State and Federal funds. At this point, the 
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Federal investment in vocational education in the State of Illinois 
is about erual to the State investment in vocational education. 
Therefore, it would seem to me that indeed the Federal share of 
vocational education funds is significant to the State of Illinois. 

I might take just a moment to suggest to you a problem that 
occurs in the State of Illinois that future legislation may well 
address, and that is that the State of Illinois has been unable at 
this point to be able to target Federal and State vocational dollars 
to the excer costs of vocational education. 

Due to tne State system that exists. State and Federal moneys 
that come to my district go under the general education fund and 
there is no way to target those moneys and impact them directly 
on vocational education. 

I might sugi^est to you that if you have some other questions 
:.garding the delivery system or statistics or facts and figures 
about the vocational education system in the State of Illinois, that 
you r rdj refer to the booklet that I have provided you in your 
packet, /'hich would give you an idea of how vocational education 
works in the State of Illinois. 

Let me spend some more time now reviewing some of my con- 
cerns at the local level and sharing with you some ideas that I 
have that may have some implications for reauthorization. 

The first concern I have at the local level is that the comprehen- 
sive high schools in the State of Illinois have been unable to keep 
up their capital equipment and facilities, and because of this are 
unable to meet the current needs of business and industry. 

I might cite some local examples. Our secretarial students have 
no word processing equipment to work with. And yet, businessmen 
in our community are saying that they need these skills. 

Our machine shop is utilizing pre-World War II equipment, and 
our businessmen in our community are saying students need skills 
other than that. I could go on and on, with data processing and 
electronics as examples. I suspect that this is not unique to Lock- 
port, but exists in the State as a whole in the comprehensive high 
school institutions. 

Some possible solutions for this problem may be that Federal 
dollars can be targeted to new and replacement capital equipment. 
Another possible solution is that Federal legislation may be formu- 
lated such that it will encourage the State of Illinois and perhaps 
other Strtes to change their method of distribution, so that tho^e 
dohars do impact directly on the excess costs of vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

Another concern that I have is that to this point there has been 
very little incentive, in my estimation, for business and industry 
and tiie comprehensive high schools in the State of Illinois, at 
least, to develop U ue partnerships. 

I would hope that new legislation would provide vocational edu- 
cators with the opportunity to go to business and industry and 
form true partnerships, and that vocational educators could go to 
business and indu'^iry with the neossary resources in their hands 
to look at some new and innovative approaches to in-plant training 
that we have not been able to engage in because of lack of re- 
sources prior to this time. 
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I would suggest to you that the concept is important. However, 
there is another concept I suspect that is more important in this 
area, and that I sincerely believe that business and industry in this 
country would much rather deal with their local schools than they 
would with the Federal Government via tax credits, CETA pro- 
grams and the like. 

Another concern that I have is that there is a definite shortage 
of qualified vocational teachers in the State of Illinois, for two 
reasons, I suspect: No. 1, not enough of them are being trained; and 
No. 2, many of them are leaving vocational education to go to 
higher paying jobs in industry, or they are simply not entering the 
teaching profession at all and going directly to industry. 

One solution to this problem is obvious, and that is that we 
support teacher training programs in the area of vocational educa- 
tion. I suspect there is little that can be done at the comprehensive 
high school to deal with the economic part of that. However, eco- 
nomics is only one reason why teachers leave vocational education 
and go to industry. 

Another reason at the comprehensive high school is perhaps the 
working conditons that they are made to work under. May I sug- 
gest that Federal dollars could be targeted to relieve some of the 
working conditions in the comprehensive high school, targeted to 
allow vocational teachers to form a better liaison with business and 
industry, and certainly to be able to deal with important areeis like 
job placement. 

Another concern I have is that there has been little incentive for 
articulation to occur between agencies delivering manpower train- 
ing in the State of Illinois, particularly between different levels of 
vocational education. I can only speak for my area, but I would 
suspect that in my area a solution to this problem would be to 
return vocational educators to a role of leadership in manpower 
training and restore that leadership that I think once existed. 

My area has made extensive use of CETA funds. We are running 
a number of very innovative programs. But I respectfully submit to 
you that in my area that has been done as a result of the leader- 
ship from vocational education and not as a result of any leader- 
ship from the CETA side. 

Again, another possible solution to this area would be that the 
legislation might provide incentives for various levels o make it 
unattractive for various levels of vocational education to duplicate 
programs while there are-^at least the unnecessary duplication of 
programs— while they are important needs. 

Another concern I have is that the existing legislation, while it 
has resulted in some very excellent planning and evaluation, the 
reporting requirements from this legislation have become a burden 
on local districts. 

I would submit to you that new legislation should indeed reflect 
continued accountability for vocational education, but that report- 
ing requirements be analyzed and that if useful data is to be 
collected, that resources and leadership be provided by the Federal 
legislation to assist the States in collecting that data. 

Another concern that I have is the lack of vocational guidance 
services at the comprehensive high school. There is, of course, some 
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counseling and testing done, but much of the job is not being done 
in the areas of job placement and career counseling. 

I see that my time is running short, so I will attempt to conclude 
my statements by saying that the needs of the comprehensive high 
school are indeed going to be difficult to address. The comprehen- 
sive high school, by its nature, is not a single-purpose institution, 
but as you can see by the statistics that I have provided you, the 
bulk of the students in the State of Illinois are getting their voca- 
tional training in comprehensive high school. I don't suspect this 
will change. 

Therefore, I think we need to address, carefully address, the 
needs of the comprehensive high school. I think there is a need for 
Federal legislation that will be flexible yet prescriptive enough to 
impact upon the needs, upon the unique needs, of the comprehen- 
sive high schools. 

No other education program is as directly related to the econom- 
ic health of the country as vocational education. And if a proper 
legislative foundation and adequate resources are provided, voca- 
tional education can play a major role in the reindustrialization of 
the country. At great risk, I would quote President Reagan from 
the other night when he indicated that, "We need to create mil- 
lions of new jobs and make Americans competitive again in the 
world makret." And I would suggest that that means that we need 
a strong system of vocational education in order to accomplish this. 

I think I have utilized my time. I thank the committee chairman 
and members of the committee for the opportunity to testify today. 
I would be delighted to respond to questions. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank you for some excellent testimo- 
ny. If the committee will agree, we will withhold our questions 
until we hear from the entire panel. 

The next witness is Dr. Dwight Davis. 

Go ahead. Dr. Davis, identify yourself for the record. Pull the 
microphone around and go ahead. 

Mr. Davis. My name is Dwight Davis. I am a chief executive of a 
technical institute in the State of Wisconsin. I have provided writ- 
ten testimony, which I assume will be entered into the record. 
What I would like to do is supplement that with some additional 
remarks. I have prepared some charts here that I would like to use 
as a part of those remarks. 

The first thing I would like draw to your attention is the fact 
that in Wisconsin the perspective that I bring you is that of a 
postsecondary technical institute chief executive, and in our techni- 
cal institutes we feel we are doing the job of putting people to 
work, which is the mission of vocational, technical, and adult edu- 
cation. 

Some of the stats that I have showed you here are from our past 
year, show that in spite of our economy at the time of graduation 
we have placed 94 percent of our graduates in jobs in the areas for 
which they were trained; 70 percent of those individuals stay 
within the districts or the areas that the schools are located in. 

So, in fact, we are not experiencing a talent drain out of our 
State or out of our areas. Some 90 percent of our graduates in the 
Wisconsin vocational, technical, adult education districts at the 
postsecondary level stay in the State of Wisconsin. So I think those 
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statistics demonstrate, in fact, that vocational education at the 
postsecondary level in Wisconsin is doing a job. 

Another important picture of our operation in Wisconsin has to 
do with enrollment levels. I realize that from your distance you 
may be unable to read this, and I apologize for that. There are 
limitations in terms of the size of charts one can carry on airplanes 
these days. 

But in 1970-71 our total enrollment in Wisconsin was 215,000 
individuals. This past year, 1979-80, that figure had nearly doubled 
to nearly 453,000 individuals. Looking at it another way, that is a 
47-percent increase in terms of enrollments that we are experienc- 
ing. That is significant, because all of these people come to our 
institutions voluntarily. There are no requirements that they 
attend postsecondary vocational education. They are attending be- 
cause what they get they can put to use as productive taxpayers 
and employees. 

Another way of looking at it that I know is always of interest to 
our Wisconsin legislators is that one out of every eight persons of 
voting age last year took at least one course in one of Wisconsin's 
vocational education districts. 

With that as a background, the institution that I am from is 
located in the northern central portion of the State of Wisconsin. It 
is an area that covers essentially 10 counties. We have a population 
base that we are responsible for serving of approximately 200,000 
people. Out of that population base last year we served 25,000 
individuals. So we are serving just slightly better than 10 percent 
of our population in the northern central district. 

Every square mile of the State of Wisconsin is in one of the 16 
districts. Those 16 districts are all multicampus institutions. Across 
the 16 districts in Wisconsin there are 37 major campuses and 
some 600 attendance sites where we go out and use industrial 
plants, hospitals, fire stations, townhalls, et cetera, to deliver voca- 
tional education. -j*-^-/ 

To tell you a bit more about my institution, we have two main 
campuses, one located at Wausau, Wis., the other at Antigo, Wis., 
which is about 45 miles away. I have already indicated that this 
past year we have served 25,000 students. The majority of those 
people are part time. The vast majority of them, as we have experi- 
enced the enrollment changes in recent years, are people who are 
involved in retraining and updating. Our average student age at 
this point is around 29 years of age. If you were to equate those 
23,000 students to an equivalent, it would amount to 2,700 from a 
fulR!me equivalency point of view. 

We operate 30 additional satellite centers in addition to our main 
campus, and we engage in more than 40 different types of training 

E)rop*ams. I will highlight those for you in just a minute. We do a 
ot of specialized training with business and industry. 

For example, just the other week we set up a special class that 
starts at 12 o'clock midnight and concludes at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, where we are engaged in teaching or upgrading people 
from the local waste water treatment facility manufacturing orga- 
nization that needs to have their people be able to weld titanium. 
So we have set up a special upgrading class for theii* welders in 
order to achieve that kind of thing. 
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Recently, one of our other major manufacturers in the area 
undertook an acquisition in France, and, as a result, had to teach 
^heir employees metrics. So we set up a metric training program 
for 600 of their employees. I could go on and list a number of those 
kmds of things. 

We have specialized programs for the handicapped, and we spe- 
cialize at our institute in services for the blind and the deaf. 

We have a special women's development center. This past year 
we were involved in working with 440 some women, bringing them 
back into the world of work, trying to expose them to opportunities 
that exist for them and, in turn, bring them into our training 
programs. 

We have extensive training relationships with CETA. And I 
would like to emphasize that that has been extremely important to 
employers in our area. For example, recently, with one of our 
timber industries, the Owens-Illinois Co., we are engaged in train- 
ing 150 timber production workers for them on relatively short 
notice through the use of CETA funds. And I could give other 
examples. 

We have an extensive apprenticeship-related instruction pro- 
gram. We have currently about 400 apprentices that are involved 
in taking classroom-related instruction with us. Of course, the ap- 
prenticeship program began their job skills or their manipulative 
skills on the job, I should say. 

In the State of Wisconsin our services are broken down some- 
thing like this. We have 137 associate degree programs, which tend 
to be 2-year training programs— if a person were to go through the 
prograni on a full-time basis. These would be in technical and 
paraprofessional programs. Examples would be nursing, data proc- 
essing, electronics, supervising of management, and so forth. There 
IS a rather long listing. 

We have 115 1-year diploma programs. Again 1 year if you were 
to go through the program on a full-time basis. These would be in 
areas like auto body, auto servicing, clerk typist, welding, electron- 
ics servicing, and others. 

We have 19 2-year diploma programs. These would be irr ;yreas 
like printing and agricultural mechanics. We have less-th^m'^v^ur 
training programs in areas such as fire science, police reci u^t 
mg, nurse assistant, and others. 

We have 346 different types of degree programs, sxipvl^iaented 
by an extensive series of specialized training pTop:y,m where 
people don t get degrees, they may be just taking one r.>^.irse, Aucb 
as the example I used earlier of the upgrading class for ^Tveldei^s on 
titanium welding, a very narrow, specific type of cours*:? set vp to 
meet a very focused type of need. So that is not coun^ &t all ^n. 
these figures of programs. And then, of course, an exte hU^ jirrfl v 
of apprenticeship programs. 

So this is kind of the picture of what the 16 pos .^fVi^r^rJ iciry 
districts in the State of Wisconsin involve themselves it > uning- 
wise. 

On apother chart I have displayed for you here a relationship of 
investment in the delivery of postsecondary ^.^ducation in the State 
of Wisconsin. These are 1979-80 figures. So if the committee staff 
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wanted to pursue them further, these are auditable figures that 
you can find a great deal of detailed breakdown. 

But the primary investment in Wisconsin's postsecondary syi^tem 
is local property tax. Local property tax makes up about 47 p^rc:iTit 
of an investment that totals annually approximately $252 miUicn. 
The State aid makes up approximately 21 percent, or $53 nviJiion of 
that figure. Federal aid of all types makes up approximcxtely 10 
percent. And, of course, the Vocational Education Act would be a 
part of that figure, and I will break that out separately foi you in a 
minute. 

We also collect fees, which account for approximately 9 jjercent, 
and series of miscellaneous revenues, which tend to be >ints and 
contract relationships other than Fereral support, which make up 
about 13 percent of total investment annually at this point. It is 
approximately $250 million, with local property taxpay?irs picking 
up the major share. 

The perspective that I bring is that of the postsecof?dary area, 
which as I mentioned to you before. Taking the Fediirai Vocational 
Education Act, of the dollars coming into Wisconsin, percent of 
them are being spent at the postsecondary level. Our tot^l Federal 
vocational education funds in 1979-80 was $14 million. This year it 
is $17 million, but I am using 1979-80 figures on this chart. Forty 
percent of the money goes to the secondary schools in cur State for 
their delivery of secondary vocational education prog:run:^s. 

Looking again at my own institution to give ^'ou a rundown oi: 
Federal dollars, our total annual operating budgni at the North 
Central Technical Institute district is $12 milliovi. Of tbyt, we arn 
receiving in Federal assistance approximately $1.2 millicri, or v,v.it». 
rather, in 1979-80. That figure is slightly higher th'iz yeai 1:^ Idbir - 
81. 

Looking at the top portion of the chart, the Federal vocational 
education dollars make up $450,000 of the total moneys we r*?ceivi^j. 
We receive n^nneys through the Upper Great Lakes Commis-iion of 
$175,000; vocational rehabilitation, $2,00,000; $317,000 from CETA 
funds; 5flOO,000 from adult basic education; and $15,000 from other 
specialized programs; totaling the $1.2 million that v/e receive. 

In addition to that, other Federal funds are brought to us 
through student assistance programs. And we ::e?.}i/o that may not 
be your primary concern this morning, f»s you are focused on 
vocational education. But that, too, is sig^.rincri?U to us. And you 
can see we are receiving, or were receiving, valher, in 1979-80, $1.5 
million through student assistance programs, including CETA 
allowances, the Pell Grant program, the work-study programs, and 
others. 

Chairman Perkins. Mrs. Fenwick may not have seen the expla- 
nation of those top figures. 

I wanted to be sure that you heani v/hat the gentleman said 
concerning those top figures there, MiUicent, before you. 

Excuse me. 

Mr. Davis. In terms of looking at the future of vocational educa- 
tion, it is difficult to look hex*e with any specificity about concerns 
that I would have. But I would like to highlight at least a couple of 
areas. 
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I firmly believe that the Federal initiative in vocational educa- 
tion, which has been a longstanding initiative, is one that has 
made a difference and should be continued. I am concerned that 
institutions like mine exist today primarily because of the initia- 
tive that was launched in the sixties, where massive sums of dol- 
lars were used to build facilities, purchase up-to-date equipment, 
hire competent teaching staff. The physical plant that I am in- 
volved in was built with better than 50 percent Federal money in 
the late 1960's. 

The concern that I have is that that initiative, coupled with the 
more recent initiatives to improve access to vocational education, I 
think, has caused us to do things in our State, and, I would ven- 
ture, in other States, that we would not have done had that carrot 
not been put out and the emphasis drawn that has been drawn 
through the Federal initiative. 

I would suggest to you that in your concern for that initiative 
that we continue to maintain that concern for updating of equip- 
ment and facilities, particularly in dynamic technology areas. And 
I draw attention to that in my written testimony, areas like elec- 
tronics, that are extremely difficult to stay abreast of. And we need 
assistance in that regard. Not total supportive equipment, but as- 
sistence through grants, assistance through excess property pro- 
grams. 

There are a variety of ways of achieving that assistance. One of 
the things I would encourage you to consider are greater incentives 
for the private sector to become involved with us in assisting with 
the purchase of that type of equipment, whether it is through 
depreciation allowances or tax incentives. I don't consider myself to 
be an expert on those kinds of things, but I would think that 
linkage to be important. 

I don't think all of our training facilities need to be in our 
schools. I think that there should be incentives for us to work with 
private industry where training facilities in fact are in their loca- 
tions. \ye are presently involved in trying to organize some of these 
things in our area. 

Another important ingredient that I hope you will concern your- 
self with is that of staff retraining and upgrading. The delivery of 
any quality education effort, whether it is vocational education or 
any other, depends heavily on the persons who stand in front of 
the student. 

And a concern that we have is that in the businesss of delivering 
vocational education we are dealing, and particularly in the dy- 
namic technologies, with the potential of our own instructors also 
needing to continue to be updated to meet the mark of quality, 
relevant training programs. We can't allow that to slip away from 
us, or the quality of what we have built will not be able to be 
retained. 

Third, curriculum development, especially in new technologies, is 
continual cause for concern and one that I would hope the Con- 
gress would draw attention to in any reauthorizing effort. The need 
to open up new areas of job training in occupational areas that 
heretofore we haven't considered. 

A couple of years ago our institution became involved in laser 
technology training. I could spend a lot of time talking to you 
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about the opportunities in that particular Held. And we were one 
of four institutions nationwide that embarked on that type of train- 
ing effort. There are now more involved. 

But the front-end investment in setting up that kind of training, 
which is now providing meaningful job opportunities and opening 
up a whole new realm of technology in the medical fields and the 
energy fields and so forth, is extremely important. And those are 
becoming more difficult dollars for us to come by at the local level 
as our State aids are cut back, especially. 

Another thing I would hope that you would continue to concern 
yourself with is access, access for handicapped, disadvantaged, mi- 
norities, and women, has been largely stimulated through the Fed- 
eral investment, because Federal dollars have gone to pay for the 
add-on extra costs involved in delivering those services. 

I submit to you that if you pull those dollars away and we have 
to reprioritize services, the more costly services are more than 
likely going to be the ones that go first. 

Finally, I would urge you to build into the legislation, to the 
extent that you can, concern for the retraining of America's adult 
work force. Evident in our enrollments in Wisconsin is a heavy 
program geared toward that end. I would think that nationally 
that is going to become a greater concern for all of us in the next 
decade. 

I thank you very much for your attention. I hope that my re- 
marks have better acqu£unted you with Wisconsin's vocational, 
technical adult education delivery system at the postsecondary 
level. 

Chairman Perkins. You have made an excellent witness. 

Let me repeat, since Mrs. Fenwick came in, that we will with- 
hold our questions until we hear from the panel. 

Next we will hear from Dr. John Rowlett, Eastern Kentucky 
State University. Go ahead. 

Dr. Rowlett. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my nairie is John Rowlett, and I serve as the vice president for 
academic affairs and research and dean of the faculty at Eastern 
Kentucky University. I have been a member of the faculty of this 
institution for 30 years and hold the academic rank of professor of 
industrial education and technology. I am very pleased to have an 
opportunity to present testimony before this committee. 

Vocational education, whatever else it may be, is concerned with 
preparing people for gainful employment, for work, young people, 
middle-aged people, older people. Vocational education is typically 
school-based. It is in comprehensive high schools, as we have heard, 
vocational schools, postsecondary technical institutes, and commu- 
nity colleges. It is also in 4-year colleges and universities. 

Vocational educational programs are supposed to mirror the ex- 
isting and emerging opportunities for gainful employment and oc- 
cupations requiring less than baccalaureate-level preparation. The 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was an important statement of national 
concern that it was in the public interest of this Nation for schools 
to develop certain t3rpes of vocational programs of less than college 
level and that the Federal Government should assist these schools 
by sharing the costs incurred in operating these programs. 

78 
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Subsequent amendments to the Smith-Hughes Act were basically 
additive in nature until, Mr. Chairman, through your leadership, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 became a public law. The 
changes in this act were recognized nationally as being of a pro- 
found nature. Innovation, creativity, and flexibility were 
encouraged. 

And of significance to my testimony today, the 1963 act removed 
the barrier of funding vocational education programs that were of 
less than baccalaureate level. From a practical standpoint, this 
permitted vocational education funds to be used to provide finan- 
cial support for associate degree programs typically offered at 2- 
and 4-year institutions. 

The institution that I represent in Kentucky is a regional State 
university that enrolled over 14,000 students this past fall, students 
in associate degree programs and baccalaureate-level programs and 
in graduate programs. There are over 350 institutions in this 
Nation that are somewhat similar to Eastern. Most of these began 
as normal schools. They later became teachers colleges; still later, 
State colleges; and still later, regional State universities. These 
mstitutions are often referred to, Mr. Chairman, as ''schools of 
opportunity." Most have open admissions policies, and they sub- 
scribe to the principle of low tuition. I received my undergraduate 
education at an institution similar to Eaatern, although this insti- 
tution was located in Texas, following World War II, with the 
assistance of the GI bill that provided me initially with $65 and 
later $75 per month for living costs. 

This past fall, over 70 percent of the full-time undergraduate 
students at Eastern Kentucky University received some kind of 
financial aid. We are still very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the subcommittee, a school of opportunity. Eastern Kentucky 
University offers a broad range of baccalaureate programs and 
graduate programs in the traditional liberal arts fields and busi- 
ness and in teacher education. These are high-quality traditional 
programs that attract to our campus the most able students. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, a young man several years ago 
who served as a summer intern in your office between lus second 
and third years of law school at Harvard. I believe he was a native 
of your county. This young man held a baccalaureate degree from 
Eastern Kentucky University in political science and had a distin- 
guished record at Harvard. Three of my children have received 
undergraduate training in the traditional liberal arts and sciences 
field at our institution. 

What does this have to do with vocational education? First, I 
wanted you to understand— although I know you understand it 
because you have been on our campus many times— and members 
of the subcommittee to understand that you will find on our 
campus at Eastern Kentucky University the traditional liberal arts 
and sciences and business and education programs that one would 
expect to find on a university campus. 

Second, I wanted to point out that the students who enroll in our 
associate degree technical programs receive their general education 
and their liberal arts instructions from the same professors who 
are preparing students in the more traditional academic majors. 
We do not have separate faculties. The associate degree student in 
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computer electronics technology will enroll for the identical 10 
semester-hours of physics with those required of premed students. 
They will be in the same class with a professor who holds a Ph. D. 
in physics, and the professor will not know unless he inquires of 
the student which student is majoring in an associate degree pro- 
gram, which student is a premed student, which student is a chem- 
istry major. 

The important thing is the high quality of the course work in 
supporting fields that are available for our associate degree stu- 
dents. They do not receive a watered-down version of physics or 
any other liberal arts or general education course as a part of their 
programs. 

In the written testimony I have outlined the major units of the 
academic organization of the university and, as you review the 
colleges and the academic departments, you will see the academic 
traditions that I have referred to as well as the applied and techni- 
cal programs. 

As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, Eastern Kentucky University 
received university status in 1966. And in anticipation of this 
change in status, the Board of Regents in March of 1965 approved 
a new academic organization to implement new direction for the 
institution. The organization preserved the traditional commit- 
ments of institutions to liberal arts education, business, and gener- 
al education, but it provided in a very bold manner for the develop- 
ment of associate and baccalaureate and technical programs in 
such fields as health, public service, and technical education. 

The organization recognized the sheer complexity of society as it 
existed in the midsixties, and it anticipated the further complex- 
ities that we would be faced with in the seventies and the eighties. 
We were not blinded by the traditions of the past as we moved 
ahead, nor were we awed by the magnitude and the missions of 
much larger institutions. 

Simply put, we tried to develop our own unique programs rather 
than emulating other institutions. The fact that our institution has 
continued to grow in enrollments this past fall, Mr. Chairman— we 
have 700 more new students on campus than we had the previous 
fall — the fact that we have these on campus I think is indicative of 
the quality of our programs and the responsiveness of these pro- 
grams to real needs that our students anticipate and have identi- 
fied. 

Our institution— and I think this is a terribly important point — 
sees no conflict in providing for the intellectual development of 
students and, at the same time, providing them with preparation 
for careers through which they may serve as useful and productive 
citizens. We see no dichotomy in these two positions. 

Now, explicit in the 1965 reorganization at Eastern was the 
mandate that we develop associate degree programs. We have over 
three dozen of these in place, ranging from nursing to police ad- 
ministration. These are enumerated in the written testimony. 

[Editor's note.— Programs referred to follow:] 

Agricultural mechanization, ornamental horticulture, beef herd management, 
child care, computer electronics technology, industrial electronics technology, print- 
ing technology, nursing, health record technology, emergency medical care, legal 
secretary, medical secretary, recreation supervision, correctional services, police 
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administration, business and industrial security, criminalistics, fire prevention and 
control, chemical techology, geological engineering technology, and legal assistance. 

The associate degree programs at Eastern Kentucky University 
enrolled more than 1,500 full- and part-time students this past fall. 
This is 1,500 students out of 14,000. This is a pretty good percent- 
age. For the period July 1, 1979 through June 30, 1980, the total of 
387 of these students received associate degiees. 

These programs are designed on a career ladder model and, with 
rare exception, the student may complete & 2-year program and 
then, if he or she chooses to move into a b.^ccalaureate-level pro- 
gram, may do this without a sigle loss of credxt so long as it is in 
the same field of study. These associate degree programs, then, in a 
university setting, with more than 600 well-qualified faculty mem- 
bers, are of excellent quality. 

The associate degree nursing graduates who wrote State board 
examinations this past February and July 1980 had a perfect 
record— 95 wrote State boards, 95 passed State boards. This is 
indicative of the quality of our programs. 

Our placement records for associate degree graduates have been 
outstanding. The graduates of these programs do in fact go out and 
find employment, although, I must say, more often th?.ri not em- 
ployers come to the campus seeking them. They move out. They 
earn respectable livings. They are responsible, productive, taxpay- 
ing citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem reasonable to expect that a sub- 
stantial level of Federal funding would come to an institution 
enrolling 1,500 full- and part-time students in associate degree 
programs granting almost 400 degrees last year and with hard and 
indisputable evidence that these graduates have in fact found gain- 
ful employment. 

And this has not been the case. For the current year we are 
receiving approximately $19,000 directly related to these associate 
degree programs, or about $13 a student. Our commencement in 
May, our president will recognize the 1,000th graduate of our asso- 
ciate degree program in nursing, a program every bit as eligible for 
funding as a vocational automotive mechanics program at the sec- 
ondary level or at the postsecondary level. 

Now, there is no question, Mr. Chairman, of the local, State, and 
National need for registered nurses. The current national shortage 
has been estimated as high as 100,000. We admit 180 students 
annually to our associate degree nursing program, and there are 
many, many able students who want to study with us that we must 
turn away. Why? The program is exceedingly expensive. 

How much Federal funding do we receive for this program? Zero. 

Now, quite frankly, I have not requested funds in recent years, 
because I know of the tremendous shortage of funds for postsecon- 
dary programs of this sort. It is a matter of concern, Mr. Chair- 
man, that senior colleges and universities have, at best, received 
very, very vr^odest allocations of vocational funds for their associate 
degree programs. In my judgment, it generally has not had too 
much to do with the quality of the programs or the relevance of 
the programs of State, regional, and National market needs. 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, senior 
colleges and universities with associate degree programs found 
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themselves essentially in the position of being "the new kid on the 
block" as far as vocational funding is concerned. 

Now, 18 years later, most of us at these 4-year institutions would 
still tell you that we are "the new kid on the block." I want to say 
very, very clearly that our relationship with the State Department 
of Vocational Education personnel in Frankfort is excellent. We 
work well with them. We understand the kinds of problems that 
they are trying to resolve. 

We receive more vocational education dollars at our institution 
than most any sister institution in any State in the country. But it 
is still not enough. There simply is not enough money to go around. 
And programs, quite frankly, that have been in place for many 
years tend to have first call on the dollar. And I undertand that. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and the committe evaluate possible 
changes in the legislation, I hope you will consider the following: 

A set-aside for the development of new programs or the expan- 
sion of enrollment in existing programs that are in the national as 
well as the States' interests. If at all possible, increase the set-aside 
or funding for postsecondary programs to a level that will provide 
for some degree of equitable support for associate degree programs. 

And third, I think it is time that we consider a redefmition of 
the term "vocational education." Is it really wise to maintain the 
barrier to funding baccalaureate-level vocational and technical pro- 
grams by continuing to insist that fundable vocational education 
programs must be of less than baccalaureate level? I doubt the 
wisdom of keeping this barrier in place. 

It seems to me if the overriding purpose of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act is to assist in supporting programs to prepare people for 
work, than the focus should be upon preparing people in high- 
quality programs for gainful employment, not whether it takes 1 
year or 2 years or 4 years to do the job. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that this suggestion will be met with 
opposition from a number of quarters and for a variety of reasons. 
Yet, I think the definition ought to be examined. And even if it is 
not chan^, we ought to have a better understanding of why this 
barrier is in place. 

Mr. Chair^nan, the testimony I have brought to you today is 
based on some 32 years of experience as a university professor and 
administrator, many of these years being devoted to working with 
2-year and 4-year occupational programs, tempered by 4 years of 
work in a restaurant as a cook and a baker. So I know something 
about the practical applications of these. 

And as 1 would close, I would cite a hobby that I have, when I 
travel, of reading the claasxfied advertisements in the newspapers. 
This gives me an opportunity to see the kinds of employment 
opportunities that are available for people who are looking for and 
are prepared for work. 

Recently, I read through a 16-page section of job listings in one of 
our larger cities. And there were hundreds and hundreds of jobs for 
the unskilled, for the semiskilled, for the skilled, for the technician, 
for the college graduate in a wide range of fields, and for graduates 
of professional schools. 

Now, which of these job levels should vocational education be 
primarily concerned with over the next 5 to 10 years, and what is 
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the most efficient and effective way of dispatching Federal dollars 
to the schools to assist them in operating these programs? Is the 
State plan, as it is presently constructed and used, an outmoded 
document that ought to be replaced with a better system for man- 
agement and need identification? 

Now, these are questions for which I do not have ready answers. 
But they are questions which I think merit the careful examina- 
tion of future witnesses by this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your strong support and 
leadership for vocational education at all levels from the secondary 
level through the college level. Thank you for providing me with 
this opportunity. 

[The academic organization of Eastern Kentucky University re- 
ferred to by Dr. Rowlett follows:] 

College of Allied Health and Nursing Departments 

1. Associate Degree Nursing 

2. Baccalaureate Nursing 

3. Emergency Medical Care 

4. Health Record Science 

5. Medical Assisting 

6. Medical Technology 

7. Occupational Therapy 

8. Environmental Health 

College of Applied Arts and Technology Departments 

1. Agriculture 

2. Home Economics 

3. Industrial Education and Technology 

4. Mass Communications 

College of Arts and Humanities Departments 

1. Art 

2. English 

3. Foreign Languages 

4. Humanities 

5. Music 

6. Philosophy and Religion 

7. Speech and Theatre Arts 

College of Business Departments 

1. Accounting 

2. Business Administration 

3. Business Education and Office Administration 

4. Economics 

College of Education Departments 

1. Administration, Counseling, and Educational Studies 

2. Curriculum and Instruction 

3. Special Education 

4. Model Laboratory School 

College of Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Athletics Departments 

1. Health Education 

2. Health. Physical Education, Recreation, and Athletic Services 

3. Physical Education 

4. Recreation and Park Administration 

College of Law Enforcement Departments 
X. Correctional Services 

2. Fire Prevention and Control 

3. Police Administration 

4. Traffic Safety 

College of Natural and Mathematical Sciences Departments 

1. Biological Sciences 

2. Chemistry 
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3. Geology 

4. Mathematical Sciences 

5. Natural Science** 

C. Physics and Astro ;iom> 

College of Social and Behavioral Scipnces Departments 

1. Anthropology, Sociology and Social Work 

2. Geography and Planning 

3. History 

4. Political Science 

5. Psycholo^ 

6. Social Science 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Dr. Rowlett. 
Our next witness is Dr. Flothow from Secretary Terrel Bell's 
home State of Utah. 
We are anxious to hear from you now. 

Dr. Plothow. Mr. Chairman, I am Roger Flothow. I am repre- 
senting the Utah Technical College in beautiful Utah Valley, and 
the Adult Education Association of the United States. You have my 
written testimony in the gold cover. Please do not associate the 
color with our affluence and our operating budget, please. 

Utah Technical College was established in 1941 to provide train- 
ing for the war effort for the steel mills in the Utah Valley. 
Following the war, there was a continuing need for specialized 
training in the various trades. Therefore, the local school districts 
provid^ the necessary funds until the State legislature picked up 
that responsibility in the late forties. Since that time, we have 
grown into a more viable 2-year associate degree-granting institu- 
tion. 

This past term we enrolled 4,481 full-time equivalent students. 
During the past number of years Utah's economy has made a 
turnaround. Many of our graduates sought their emplo3rment out- 
side of the State, more specifically in Arizona and California, 
During the past decade that I have been with the college we have 
noted that our graduates can almost name their salanr and almost 
name their location. The msgority are staying in Utah. We are 
placing well in excess of 90 percent of our graduates. In many 
areas we are placing them at a 100-percent level in some disci- 
plines. 

I hope my charts c&n be seen from where you are sitting. 

We are, according to the 1980 statistics, we are the fifth fastest- 
growing State in the Union, -^d one-third of all of our jobs are 
being filled by people moving from outside the State moving into 
our State. This growth is occurring because of our rich resources in 
energy, and it is causing us some concern in our quality of life, a 
term you will hear often in Utah, 

But we are also seeing the MX as a reality. And so we see a 
drain on our existing resources. We are projecting, according to Job 
Service data, that about 45 percent of our jobs will be filled by 
people moving in from outside the State by 1986. 

Now, in delivering our educational programs, we have our insti- 
tution broken into four major areas. The area of business educa- 
tion, the division of business education; the technology division; the 
division of trades and industry; and the division of continuing 
education, which I head. We are finding that business and industry 
is not only seeking our graduates, but they are seeking out instruc- 
tors. I will speak to that in a moment. They are seeking them by 
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taking them off campus and offering them more money than we 
can offer. And they are seeking their expertise. 

I have been exposed to the electronics industry, which is gro .ving 
rapidly in Utah. Many industries are leaving California, Arizona, 
those sunny climes, to come to the high mountain vales and 
streams to establish their businesses. We are finding that many of 
those industries are needing expertise, and we are fortunate in our 
electronics department to have some of the most dynamic of in- 
structors as far as being right on the cutting edge. They have been 
able to, by their own means, stay at that cutting edge so that they 
can provide the instruction. 

I have found that I have to learn some new technology in my 
years of vocational education, terms like ^'microprocessing." I talk 
to industrial leaders, I find that is a field we happen to have — not 
"happen" — we have a great deal of expertise. So we are becoming 
very involved with the electronics industry. 

Our students at our institution are at a different average age 
than it was when I was a student at Purdue University getting my 
vocational degree and my master's degree tl ^ere. We find that our 
students are at a higher average age. We find, looking at our 
statistics at our institution, that those students below less than 21 
years of age, that there are about equal numbers of men and 
women, that as soon as they pass the 21-year age, then the number 
of women starts decreasing. They are getting married. 

But as we reach the ages of 35, our statistics turn around. The 
number of men and women at the age of 35 or older at our 
institution are just about equal. The women are coming back after 
many of them have raised their large families and have their 
youngest child in grade school. They are coming back to retrain, 
pick up the training that they have left off years before. 

So we find that we have to adjust our training to meet those 
needs. Much of our training is being taken off campus to business 
and industry. And our classroom now becomes not the campus in 
Provo, but the campuses at United States Steel, at National Semi- 
conductor, at National Lead, in the far reaches of the Great Salt 
Lake Desert. So we find that we are goiag all over the State 
conducting training. 

Now, in the delivery system within the State, our school answers 
to two boards. We answer to the board of regents, "the higher 
educational system. We also answer to the State board of vocation- 
al education for our funding. And we have a close relationship with 
them as far as what is being taught. So we have somewhat of a 
double reporting system. And under the able leadership of Dr. Bell, 
whom you have stolen from us and brought to Washington, he was 
able to establish a strong board of regents. 

Now, we have some particular problems that we have to address. 
My other colleagues here have referred to our need for equipment. 
Because of cuts in our academic budgets, we have had to cut our 
capital equipment, and that seems to go first. The last 2 years, we 
have essentially bought no equipment. The director of our business 
department, being the attractive lady she is, was able to secure 
$30,000 worth of word-processing equipment, which is just about 
the limit of our expenditures of the capital dollars. 
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So we are hurting for upgrading our equipment. We need to 
upgrade our staff. I referred to our electronics staff doing an excel- 
lent job of upgrading themselves because of their own personal 
drive. We have, of course, as everyone has, limited budgets. 

The factor of institutional prestige, I had formerly served at— I 
call it ''the Harvard of the Midwest," but when I moved to Utah 
Technical College, a 2-year technical institution, I found that the 
prestige just isn't there. We are competing with the likes ot 
Brigham Young University across the street, and the University ot 
Utah and other great institutions in Utah, 

The prestige isn't there, even though we are placing an extreme- 
ly high percent of our graduates at very excellent salaries. We are 
experiencing very rapid growth. We have nearly doubled in the 9 
years I have been at Utah Technical College. We have had to 
double the size of our campus. We now have two campuses. We 
have great competition with business and industry. We just lost 
one of our key instructors. We will lose him in March to business 
and industry. I just heard from the director of our drafting pro- 
gram we are going to lose two instructors in May who will not 
renew their contracts for next year. We don't know where we are 
<<oing to get them. ^ 
' Some suggestions that we would like to present to you for your 
consideration, to use the terminolo^ from the act, we believe in 
your developing a trained and productive work force. We would 
encourage you to consider as part of that force those people who 
are above the age of leaving high school, the adult worker. We are 
seeing a great number of those come into our institutions, especial- 
ly during this period of tight budgets. . j. , ^ j 
We would encourage funds to help us serve the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. We have a close working relationship with voca- 
tional rehab, and we have had to make major changes in our 
campus to provide for those handicapped students. We encourage 
certain incentives to be incorporated into the act, a program to 
provide for the underserved populations. 

Now, in Utah we have a large Indian population. I have been 
privileged to work with the Indian students, having one live in my 
home for about 6 years, and learned a new appreciation for their 
problems in Utah. , 

To expand vocational training and make it available, we nave 
areas in Utah that do not have opportunities for vocational train- 
ing to their populations in the remote regions. When I say remote, 

if you haven't been to Utah, you have an interesting experience 

there. „, . , Tii. • 

To expand the diversity of training. We are growing, and Utah is 
growing. We expect to double in our population size, especially as 
energy and MX impacts upon us. We need to improve the quality 
of our instruction. Our instructors cannot get away from campus 
like they would like, because we are keeping them busy year- 
round. And they have not been able to develop their skills and 
upgrade their skills by working^ industry because of almost a 
year-round operation at our institution. i_. ,j 

We need a closer linking— and I would like to see this addressed 
more specifically in the act— a closer linkup with CETA. You have 
heard our other colleague speak of the close working relationship 
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™a^^^:-^® ^" excellent working relationship with 

CETA. That is another area. But I see in that act as well as in 
other acts some of the same terminology you find in the Vocational 
Education Act. 

And then our funds for remedial training, we find that we have 
many students coming to our institution who do not have the 
background necessary to compete in college-level courses. We need 
to expand our remedial training. We call it pre-tec. We accept a 
student where they are and we try to develop them where they 
want to go, so we can get them into our regular programs 

We would encourage funds to be provided for ^ne-time training 
for new and developing industries. We are havinj? a lot of small 
industries look to Utah and are locating there. We need funds for 
high-priority industries. And, of course, I mention 2«J energy When 
you think of energy and Utah, they are going to be simultaneous 
for decades to come. 

And then we need to look at the flexibility within our allocation 
formulas so that we can make many of those decisions in our 
individual States. 

I would like to conclude by stating two things. One, I stand here 
as a representative of a person who has been well served by voca- 
tional education. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided funds at 
my small Indiana high school where I served as a vocational agri- 
culture student; then as I went on to Purdue Univero ty and was 
trained there, also by Smith-Hughes funds; and then for a number 
of years teaching in Indiana, again utilizing Smith-Hughes funds. 

I would like to quote from Winston Churchill in conclusion: 
To every man there comes in his lifetime that special moment when he is 
figuratively tapped on the shoulder and offered that chance to do a ve:y sD«:ial 
thing unique to him and fitted to his talents. What a tragedy if that moment finds 
him unprepared or unqualified for that work. momem nnas 

Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity to speak 
before you. Thank you. Ml Chairman. 
Chairman Perkins. Let me thank you. 

Let me niention again— that is, for ^he members who came in 
late— that the point of today's hearings is to show the many differ- 
ent types ot schools which offer vocational education: Comprehen- 
sive high schools, secondary and postsecondary technical institu- 
tions, colleges and universities, technica' colleges. 

No^, tomorrow we will 'ook at all the difierent types of area 
vocational schools. 

Ana I would like tj ask one question of the witnesses from all of 
these various levels of education. \nd that question is, simply, do 
you think it makes sense to cut back by 20 percent on vocational 
education when the administration is talking about trying to revive 
American industry? Let me stmt with you, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, and go all the way across. Go ahead. 

Dr. Davis. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that cut— and 
especially if that cut is incorporated with cuts in other programs 
that we also ust to piovide relevant training services— is definitely 
going to have an effect. It is going to have an effect because of the 
direct loss in dollars. It is also going to have an effect because of 
What happenr in the aggregate picture. 
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In our particular case, our State aids are also being cut back, 
other potential forms of Federal assistance, cut back, ^yhat I am 
speaking of then is the aggregate effect of all of that I think that 
the crisis that our country faces from the standpoint of reindustria- 
lization, the retaining of workers, the need to take workers from 
industries where they can no longer get employment because of 
changing technology, and prepare them to work in other indus- 
tries, suggests that we are at a point in our society that 1 think we 
ought to be stepping up the investment, albeit difficult given our 
country's financial condition. But I think as we prioritize stepping 
up the investment, especially in retaining and upgrading, ' is 
something the Congress should be considering. 
Chairman Perkins. All right, go ahead. . r. , , c 

Dr Plothow. Mr. Chairman, a 20-percent cut in Federal funr; 
will mean at least $60,000 lost to our institution. That means or; 
program, one program that will reduce the number of p^eo?!? 
are placing in the field of business and industry. 

I would encourage you and plead that we not experience a cut. 1 
must echo the previous comment that in vocational education we 
need increases, not decreases, because when you decrease the 
number of people that are being put into v. ntionaL education, you 
are looking at the possibility of increasing r welfare rolls, and 
the cost-effectiveness of the vocational dollh v.-ell documented. 

So we plead for not a cut but an incret ^ .nd that is not 
appropriate at this time, I know, but that ha;-, tc -f our position. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Naylor. Mr. Chairman and members of ^mittee, i 

am, of course, concerned with the proposed 20-peri\. .. buutpt cut. 1 
have some concerns about the reasons for those p- v.osed budget 
cuts 

First of all, I read that funding for vocational education pro- 
grams at higher levels can't be justified because Federal dollars are 
mostly directed toward special groups that make up a small por- 
tion of the total student enrollments. I would suggest that reduc- 
tion in Federal funds will impact upon students with special neeas. 

I also would like to air the old argument, I think, that i'ederal 
dollars have a negligible effect on vocational education euroll- 
ments, since the State and local expenditures far outweigh the 
Federal appropriations. And, of course, that is true, i would re- 
spectfully submit, though, that is? the State of Illinois we may not 
see this reflected in enrollments, we are very definitely going to see 
this reflected in the quality of our vocational programs. We cannot 
hold our own now with the funds that wo have available from the 
State and local level. . 

I might also say that in a little more pfttlosophic nature, Mr. 
Chairman— you may h's said if best from what I read recently 
about these proposed ' -.t •-. To quote, I would say: 

How con we talk aboi vitalizing our economy and then propose cutting back 
on the very program d<fsis.'ned !o give us the skilled manpower which must be the 
very basiYL that revi'...li2al.oaV It makes, o sense at all. It is not grounded m any 
solid study for informntio.'i, much less on commonsense. 

Chairman Perkins Dr. Rowlett. 
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Dr. RowLLTT Mr. Chairman, I would simply say *'Amen" to what 
these mdividuals have presented you. We know that the strength 
ot this country depends upon people working. We know that voca- 
^vork ^ ^^^^^^"^ important component of preparing people for 

It makes no sense at all to decrease the funding for something 
that 18 so vital to the revitalization of this country, if work v fact 
IS an important part of it. ' 

We have heard testimony today from three individuals pointing 
out the need for dollars for equipment for our laboratories and our 
shops. I did not state that in my testimon> , but the need is there as 
well. 

I hear this all across the country. We have laboratories and 
shops that are becoming more and more obsolescent as each day 
goes by. And unless we get a strong and heavy infusion of dollars 
into these laboratories, the quality of instruction is going to be 
diminished very sharply. This is not the time for a cut. 

Chairman Perkins. Well, let me ask all of yoxi distinguished 
witnesses to step aside temporarily. When we resume the subcom- 
mitt^ meeting, each member will have 5 minutes for the first 
round of questioning, and no one will be cut short. We have got all 
day, if It takes it. Just stand aside. 

And the clerk will call the roll to establish the quorum, and we 
will be ready to go. 

[Brief recess.] 

Chairman Perkins. All right, come on back. 

Let's have it quiet. We still have the subcommittee goinR on 
Those of you who wish to talk, please leave. We have witnesses 
here. 

Mr. Goodling, let's make sure that everybody is heard in this 
room here. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I just have a couple of observations 

First of all, Mr. Naylor, I have a little trouble reconciling things 
on pages 7 and 8, with your concerns. On the top of page 7 you talk 
about the problems that you are facing: "There is little opportunity 
to implement new programs that are needed when avaiJ-^^le 
resources are needed for maintenance." And you taV about ; ow 
you can t get equipment, et cetera. 

Then, on the next page, one of your concerns is: '^There is little 
incentive for business, industry, and unions to form a true partner- 
ship with the schools." It seems to me that thi.-- is whtre the 
problem is. I can't understand why there would be little incenrivc^ 

First of all, I think this administration is going to bring aoout 
that incentive as far as business is concerned, which h croing -o 
teke up a lot of that slack that you were saying you iiii|ht lose 
But It appears to me they have all the incentive in the world— both 
business, labor, and industry— to become involved in help'ng you to 
get the necessary equipment you need. After all, you are m the- 
business of training their people. You either do it, or they sr . rp a 
special program, as many do, and do that training. 

So I don t quite understand. Why that problem? 
^ Mr Naylor. It would certainly seem that way, that there would 
be all the incentive in the world. I just suggest to you that, particn- 
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larly in our State, that that has happened to some degree. I am not 
suggesting that there is no activity in that area, because there 
certainly is. 

There was about one-half million dollars of State money directed 
toward in-plant training this year to attract new business and 
expand business in the State of Illinois. Those funds were used up 
in a period of a couple of months. So there is need for more. I am 
just suggesting that at particularly the secondary level we need to 
take a closer look at a true partnership which would give vocation- 
al educators the opportunity to meet with businessmen and say: 

Here is what I can contribute. Here is what I can contribute best. I can perhaps 
contribute some of the funds that will assist in preparing the teachers or in 
supplementing the teachers activities. You may be able, in some cases, to supply the 
facility and the equipment. 

And heretofore, we have not done that very effectively. We have 
not looked at industry as the laboratory for our training. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Here, again, I think that is where I get the 
impression this administration wants to head in tax incentives, et 
cetera, to do that kind of thing. 

Mr. Naylor. I am not disagreeing with that. I am supporting 
that concept. But I am simply saying to you that let's let that 
initiative be at the local level; let's let the local people look at their 
needs in terms of business and industry. All vocational programs 
don't, I think, lend themselves to that kind of situation. Many 
others do. I sincerely believe that the local people have enough 
initiative, between the educators and the business and industrial 
community, to do that. 

Mr. GooDUNG. On page 9 you, as well as several others in their 
testimony, indicated the necessity to get the necessary articulation 
between the different agencies and organizations in the private 
sector and so on. I will ask you, as well as one or two others who 
have talked to that issue, whether the youth employment bill as we 
wrote it last year and have reintroduced it again this year is a step 
in that direction, trying to force that kind of cooperation between 
CETA prime sponsors and between voc ed and the general educa- 
tion in the community, et cetera? 

Mr. Naylor. Are you addressing that specifically to me at that 
time? 

Mr. GooDUNG. On page 9 you talk about it. I am simply saying 
that we move in that direction with that piece of legislation. That 
is what we thought we were doing, and that is what the main 
thrust of that was, to try to force everyone to work very closely 
together to this business of educating youngsters and preparing 
them for everyday work. 

Mr. Naylor. What I understand of the youth bill, yes, that would 
have been a step in the right direction. Again, though, my perspec- 
tive is particularly limited to my area. And I would suggest to you 
that in my area the driving force for training has been the voca- 
tional educators. In my immediate area I am relatively proud of 
the fact that our CETA prime sponsor funded— the very first pro- 
gram that was ever funded by that prime sponsor — an in-school 
program for in-school youth. We have utilized those funds. But 
vocational educators have utilized those CETA funds because those 
were the funds to utilize to impact on the business that they had at 
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But I know that 

secto'r f/^'?*^ the incentives for private 

K^nn^c ^ • ^ reiterate that is the direction this adS 

T Hnn^f better prepared to take those jobs that - e available 
prforitvas^far^^fJp^S budget crunch, it would be a low 
Lfnt. fnV^'"'^ opportunities that would be induct 

partneLwpKaTSrd ''^"^^ ^""'^ — ^ ^-^er 
Mr. GooDUNG. My time is about out. 

atioS? observation, Dr. Plothow-is that the pronun- 



ciation? 
Dr. Plothow. Plothow. 



thJ^MY^^^M^ J^^'^" ^^'^^S to continue putting ye ar etrcs in 

srenH nil fW ^fo'^e. the inauguration, he said, "Rath- than 
tehter.r''"^' e"^'lSow%SeJe''the1fre'^ 
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Mr. GoODUNG. So I would hope that you are not counting on that 
moving ahead for your growth. 

Dr. Plothow. There are many in Utah certainly not counting on 
that. There are many trying to derail the process. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Let's derail it before the missiles are on it. 

Dr. Plothow. Yes. . 

Chairman Perkins. Let me call on the members by seniority this 
morning. 

Mr. Corrada. 

Mr Corrada. I have no questions. 
Chairman Perkins. All right, Mr. Kildee. 
Mr Kildee. No questions. 
Chairman Perkins. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , 

Mr. Naylor, has industry in Illinois or employers generally m 
Illinois in the past offered to be a driving force for the benefit of 
education and training of your vocational education students? 

Mr. Naylor. I would say this: That they have cooperated with us 
in terms of the programs that we have had the wherewithal to 
offer them. I am not inferring a lack of cooperation at all in the 
comments that I have made, I am simply inferring that if we are 
going to look at new pieces of legislation that are going to carry us 
for another 10 years perhaps, we ought to be looking at some new 
kinds of incentives and some new kinds of partnerships that at 
least my institution at the secondary level has really been unable 
to forge at this point. ^ . ^i. r ^ 

Mr. Wiluams. Have you needed and do you need in the future 
partnership and cooperation to the same degree that you need the 
driving engine of dollars to educate those vocational education 
students? . ^ 

Mr. Naylor. If I understand your question correctly, I would say 
that the partnership is to me of paramount importance. 

Mr. Wiluams. You are willing to substitute the partnership with 
industry for Federal dollars to Lockport? 

Mr. Naylor. No. Because I don't see that as the same thing. 1 
think that is going to require me as a vocational educator to be 
able to go to business and industry. Again, I am supporting my 
contention that if I go to business and industry with some kind of 
incentives at the local level, now, as the local schol district repre- 
sentative, that they will be willing, in fact, to support their local 
schools in the training of young people and thusly, of course, 
benefit their own industry. That is the concept that I believe in 
Mr. Wiluams. Let's just take the following example. Federal 
dollars to Lockport vocational schools are reduced by 25 percent. 
Will industry in Illinois pick up that amount? 

Mr. Naylor. That is a difficult question to respond to. I suppose 
it is like some other things we might cite. I think in other areas of 
the country where business and industry, particularly home-based 
and home industry, have found their schools to deteriorate so badly 
that they have had to step in and save schools by adopting them 
and injecting large amounts of money into training programs. 

I think that has happened in Boston and some other areas. At 
least I am led to believe that. 
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I don t know whether they are willing to pick it up, because I 
suspect it becomes a matter of how badly are they going to be hurt 
how do they perceive the need there. So far we have been able to 
deliver to them, I think, something of what they have needed. Yet, 
there are still local critics out there that say we are not doing all 
that we sjhould. But when that need gets worse, I supoose, they are 
going to have to come to some method of solving that problem. And 
perhaps dollar contributions to the schools will be one of those. 

Mr. Williams. One of the other possibilities is that various in- 
dustries will set up their own training programs, their own schools. 
And It that happens, we will then overnight change public educa- 
tion in this country to private education in this country. That is a 
radical concept. I am sure that it is not one that you are espousing 
1 can assure you it is not one that I am espousing. But I see it as 
the logical outcome of the direction that this administration ap- 
pears to be taking. ^ 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 

Our next member, Mr. Ratchford. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ratchford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Directed to Dr. Davis, and the panel collectively, I personally 
think the testimony was very much on point and very beneficial 

As I understood your budget, 10 percent of it was from straight 
Federal dollars for vocational education, and another 15 percent 
from student loans, CETA, and work-study; is that correct? 

Dr. Davis. That is correct, sir. The amounts are: Of a $12 million 
budget, $1.2 million is direct; another $1.5 million comes through 
student assistance programs 

Mr. Ratchford. Is this typical of the vocational field as you 
know it? 

^f.V^^^^s. It is typical in the State of Wisconsin. I am not really 
qualified to speak to that on a national basis. In Wisconsin my 
comments are directed really at the postsecondary level, because 
many of the student assistance programs don't apply at the second- 
ary level. 

Mr Ratchford If that is the case, it would appear to me that 
your btate generally and your institution specifically may be more 
vulnerable than others, because while the President has talked 
about a 20-percent cut in funds for vocational education, student 
loans are a whole different factor. So is CETA. So is work-study. I 
am just wondering what the impact on your school would be if we 
had both the proposed across-the-board cuts in vocational education 
and the reductions in student loans, CETA and work-study which 
are now contemplated. 

Dr Davis. Well, sir, I think, in part, as the chairman asked the 
question earlier, I would suggest that aggregate effect is truly what 
we are most concerned about, because while each of the programs 
is targeted toward different purposes, if in fact they are all cut, 
there is going to be a substantial reduction in services. 

Now, essentially, those services are going to go to people who can 
least afford to pay for them. 

Chairman Perkins. Excuse me for just a moment, Mr Ratchford. 
I would like for you to take my seat for a few minutes. I have to 
attend to some other business. 
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Mr. Ratchford. Please proceed. 

Dr. Davis. The services that would be cut back are going to be 
services that are providing access essentially to handicapped, disad- 
vantaged individuals, because the Federal funds that are coming to 
us on direct grant are largely going toward those types of audi- 
ences, at least in the State of Wisconsin. 

If student assistance programs are cut back, then the impact is 
even all the more pervasive, because there are people who don't 
necessarily fit classifications of disadvantaged or handicapped in 
the sense of the Vocational Education Act, in the sense that they 
will not be able to achieve access. 

Mr. Ratchford. I would direct this to staff. I notice that we have 
a few staff members in the room. It would be beneficial to me and, 
I assume, other members of the committee if we had a breakdown 
of the typical pattern of funding for vocational schools in the 
country. 

For example, Mr. Davis, you said that your pattern was typical 
for Wisconsin. You could not speak for other States. As we weigh 
these impacts, obviously we are going to need to know what the 
national impact would be. So if there are further comments from 
the panel on that, fine. 

If not, I would ask staff to provide us with that material. 

Dr. Davis. If I could make one additional comment. In looking at 
that issue, particularly at this point in time, it is also important to 
look at what other sources other than Federal funds are also being 
reduced. A case in point would be that in our State we have 
experienced — and I know many of our neighboring States in the 
Midwest have — substantial reductions in State assistance, which 
tend to be more severe because they amount to larger percentages 
of our budget — in our particular case, 30 percent — as opposed to 
the Federal dollar. 

So again it is the aggregate effect of all of that that is going to 
put us in a position of actually reducing services. 

Mr. Ratchford. Thank you. And at. least two members of this 
panel met with your (Jovernor last night, so we know what you are 
talking about. 

Yes. 

Dr. Plothow. Our budgets reflect a 6 percent — a total of 6 per- 
cent of our budgets come from the Vocational Education Act. The 
rest of our budget, our operating budget, comes from the State 
legislature. So a 20-percent cut would be less than what you were 
just referring to. But still, we are talking about $275,000, which is 
the 6 percent. Twenty percent of that, as I said previously, is one 
program. 

Mr. Ratchford. At this point, I think I will yield to the gracious 
lady from New Jersey. 

Mrs. Fenwick. I thank the chairman for yielding. 

This has been a really most interesting meeting. I am struck by 
the testimony of the gentleman from Kentucky and the coordina- 
tion, in the one institution, of the programs he has outlined. 

It has long been my contention that many a person who enrolls 
in a vocational school in carpentnr might ttim into an architect, 
had this cooperation been part : of the picture, or somebody who 
thought he might go in- for TV repair would turn into a physicist, if 
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the higher education component were readily available and a part 
of that same system so that the credits could be transferred. 

It seems to me to make a most significant change. But I would 
like to hear— and maybe the committee staff can supply me with it 
and spare you gentlemen the trouble— about the Federal training 
programs which are designed to train people of whatever age— but 
let's stick mostly to the younger ones— for work in the world or a 
profession. How many different programs are there? And how 
much do they cost? What suggestions have you, who know the 
field, for coordination in order to save administrative costs? 

If we are going to preserve education and we have to cut funds, 
surely administrative costs are the places to look rather than the 
funds that are going to students or are facilitating the entry of 
students into the field? 

I would love to know what you have. And I am struck by pages 8 
and 9 of Mr. Naylor's statement, by the lack of cooperation that 
seems to exist between business, industry, labor unions, and the 
vocational schools, and also the lack of cooperation between the 
various programs— Job Service, CETA, and so on. 

This has got to stop. Difficult or not difficult, if we haven't got 
money, we can't have students. We have to take it out of the egos 
of those who refuse to merge. This is where I am beginning to see 
the problems. 

People come to see me from the health field, and it is the same 
thing there. Those who are concerned, and work daily with the 
disadvantaged and poor and the people who really need help des- 
perately, have suggested to me ways of consolidating and saving in 
the administrative field. That is where I think your system may 
have some message for all of us. 

In my State— that's New Jersey and I don't know if this applies 
more widely— we have one educational establishment designed for 
3,500 students. There are 1,500 there now and desperate efforts are 
being made to fill it— a situation quite different from what has 
been described here. 

Another community college in my district spoke to me of "our 
good market," ''our best market now since there is such a lack of 
students, are those who are already employed and are coming to 
build up their skills because they want to get on in their job." I see 
no reason why they shouldn't pay the full cost of that instruction. 

And I would like to know from each one of you what is the 
difference between what it costs and what you charge, because 
then you begin to .see, to really get the shape of the whole picture. 

In my own State, at the State university the cost was, of course, 
many thousands, while tuition was in the hundreds. So those who 
had plenty of money were being subsic'ized when their children 
went to the State university. 

We must carefully study all programs where money, tax money, 
IS used. T\\e tax money must be used to help those who otherwise 
could not manage. We cannot afford across-the-board subsidized 
programs when people can afford pay. If a person is making a 
good wage, I see no rea»r;n why they shouldn't pay for their part- 
time u|>grading.^ 

The ^market" for institutions was described to me, and I thought 
It was an extraordinary way to talk about students as a '^market." 
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''Our other good market/' the dean said, "are the elderly who like 
to come back and freshen up a bit. They have so much to give. 

Really, gentlemen, when we are thinking of making it more 
difficult for parents to help their children who desperately want 
and need education, is this a possible way of thinking about educa- 
tion? JO A J 

Chairman Perkins. Do the gentlemen want to respond.' And 
second, a portion of the question may lend itself to a written 
response. The dollar evaluation, if you don't have that information 
with you. But the floor is open to the four of you, and perhaps you 
would want to respond from this end of the table to that. 

Dr. Davis Three are a number of points inherent in your com- 
ments. It is difficult to pick out all of them to respond to. But I do 
think that I don't have a solution for you. But I do think that 
anything that can be done to strengthen in the provisions of the 
Vocational Education Act, the provisions for linkages and encour- 
age those linkages with other acts, in part, addresses your question. 

I would also submit that in legislation that Congress has passed 
in recent years, I personally feel there have been some definite 
strides made in that regard, strides in CETA legislation and other 
forms of legislation, vocational rehabilitation, whatever. It is a big 
problem. It is a problem at all levels in our society. We have so 
many different types of Government structures, albeit democratic 
at the local level, the State level, and so forth. And it is difficult, I 
think, for you folks to design legislation that addresses all those 
different structures. , , , . xr 

Mrs. Fenwick. What do you think of Dr. Plothow s solution: You 
bring it all together? 

Dr Davis. I think the problem with it is due to the uniqueness in 
each of the different States. It is difficult to just design some type 
of a legislative mandate that puts it all together. 

In our particular State we have a university system that preced- 
ed the technical institutes. Great strides have been made in the 
last 10 years to structure working relationships, where our stu- 
dents now transfer to those institutions. But achieving much more 
than that at this point, I don't know really what we would do. We 
have worked hard at it. * . t i j • ^ 

I think there has been a sensitivity to it. Again, I would point 
out my feeling with the other acts is that I think Congress has 
made strides to address your concern. I don't think we are going to 
solve those problems in the short haul. But the last rewrite of 
CETA legislation, as an example, made some tremendous strides in 
terms of linkages with vocational training entities. 

Now, as you look at that around the country, it works better in 
some locations than it does in others. And that often is a function 
of the people involved more so than the design of the structure. I 
don't know how you correct for that, sincerely. 

Mr. Ratchford. May I interrupt at this point to indicate that 
Chairman Perkins set a 5-minute rule, and we bave gone beyond 
that. ^. , 

Perhaps Congressman DeNardis would want to question and 
then yield back any time that he might have remaining. 

Congressman DeNardis from Connecticut. 

Mr. DeNardis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , 
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I would like to ask Dr. Davis a question, and then I would yield 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Ratchford. Would the gentleman turn on his microphone? 

Mr. DeNardis. Dr. Davis, I was not here for the presentation of 
your remarks, but I have been reading your remarks as well as the 
others' since I have arrived. I am particularly interested in refer- 
ences on page 6 to our rapidly advancing technology and the rein- 
dustrialization thrust that apparently will mark the 1980's and 
how vocational education can respond to that. Perhaps you com- 
mented beyond the remarks in your paper at an earlier point, and, 
if so, I am sorry to ask you to do so again. 

But I would be interested in knowing how we might approach 
the recommendation that you make under A, providing partial 
support for equipment replacement, especially in the dynamic tech- 
nologies and how that might be built into the new reauthorization. 

Dr. Davis. All right. I think that as far as the specifics of what 
you write into legislation, I am not enough a student of it to offer 
you "Whereas," per se, in terms of concepts. What I would like to 
see is that a series of technological areas, be it perhaps electronics 
or data processing fields, energy fields, or whatever, be targeted as 
the area in which Federal funds could be used on a matching basis 
with the Federal dollar being the lesser of that match, but neces- 
sarily a part of it to assist with equipment replacement in fields 
such as I have cited, such as laser technology, data processing, 
areas that the technology is moving so rapidly that it is difficult for 
us at the local level to come up with strictly local funds to meet 
that need. 

Now, I would think that other dimensions could also be built in, 
some of which exist at the present time. The excess property pro- 
grams. Government surplus property programs, some encourage- 
ment of profit participation in that regard. You were addressing 
the question earlier in that sense. 

I don't think that business and industry will ever be willing to be 
involved in the purchases of equipment for things that provide for 
more general training. They are going to be interested in a specific 
machine to train a specific task. But our job goes beyond that. We 
have to train people to be mobile, as well. 

So, really, what I would encourage you to think of— and I don't 
have a good formula for you — is how we could develop an initiative 
that would provide for packaging of Federal dollars, profit dollars, 
local public investment, in keeping equipment up to date, but to 
target the Federal funds in these rapidly expanding areas, new 
technologies or emerging technologies. 

Mr. DeNardis. Thank you. 

I will be willing to yield the remainder of my time. 
Mr. Ratchford. The gentleman 3delds. 
The representative from New Jersey. 

Mrs. Fenwick. I don't want to take all the time, but I would like 
to hear what the other gentlemen have to say. 

Mr. Naylor. Could I respond, please? I have become concerned 
by some of the questions regarding my written testimony, and I 
think I would like to set the record straight if I have misled anyone 
with my written testimony and indicate that there is a lack of 
cooperation, if you will. That is not what I intended. 
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There is indeed cooperation between vocational education and 
CETA. There is indeed cooperation between vocational education 
and the Job Service and the like, and other vocational education 
institutions. All I am suggesting is that vocational education does 
have indeed some way to go to improving that articulation. And 
that relationship and increasing it. . , 

It is not in a total state of disarray. If I have led you to believe 
that, then I apologize for that. That is not true. 

Dr. Plothow. One comment concerning the excessive costs ot 
some programs. I am thinking specifically of the coordination and 
the link^es that several of us have spoken to in regard to the 
flexibility that CETA and others have. They can pick and choose 
where they may go to get their educational training programs. 
These programs may be purchased in the private sector. 

I am thinking of one case: in our institution we were geared up 
to go, we had the furniture, we had the expertise, we had the 
instructions, we had the administration. They chose— the agency 
chose— to look to the private sector who, from without the basis, 
purchased the furniture, hired the staff, rented the space, and a 
great percent— I can't quote percent— but a large, significant per- 
cent of those dollars went to do that which we already were geared 

Now, that is a deep concern of mine. I am speaking for the 
vocational institutions like we have. I was also associated with 
Purdue University and had the associate degree through Ph. D., 
but I am speaking for both of these. At our institution our students 
may transfer within the State without question as a junior to any 
other institutions. Of course, the problem when a person transfers 
from an associate degree in welding to medicine, some of those 
don't transfer too well; if he is a junior, it may teke a couple of 
years longer. But we do have that relationship. So we have the 
relationship among the institutions. , . n u-r* 

The one concern I just referred to previously about the flexibility 
that exists with the various agencies is a concern of mme, where 
those dollars are lost to direct training to the student. 

Mrs. Fenwick. I have other examples, yes. Thank you. 

Dr. RowLETT. One example of our institution and the postsecon- 
dary noncollegiate-level vocational schools, over the years we have 
developed cooperative written agreements with the postsecondary 
vocational schools in Kentucky that will provide positive guidance 
to the young man or young woman who is pursuing, for example, a 
1-year program in drafting technology in a noncollegiate environ- 

If this young person wishes to come to our institution and enter 
in an associate degree program or a baccalaureate program, it 
would be foolhardy to say this person must start from square 1. So 
it is worked out in writing as to the amount and level of credit that 
that person will be awarded based upon high-quality instruction 
that we have evaluated, including facilities. • ^.^ 

This is an acceptable technique that is used by many fine institu- 
tions. I am not sure that one can legislate it. Maybe legislation 
helps, but I think good people working with common interests 
pulled this off most effectively. 

Mrs. Fenwick. Could I ask one more question? 
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Mr. Ratchford. Yes. 

Mrs. Fenwick. What would you think of giving every State a 
block grant for educating or training— whichever word one wants 
to use— young people or middle-aged people for the world of work 
or professions? What would that do? 

Dr. Plothow. There are a couple of reactions to that. I asked the 
same questions of my colleagues in Utah before I left, because I 
knew that this would come up. I got dichotomous answers from 
different ones. 

A block grant would permit we in Utah or Indiana or Wisconsin 
or wherever to make those decisions within the State to fit our 
uniqueness. 

Mr. Ratchford. C!ould I interject to ask would you feel the same 
way with a block grant with a 20-percent cut? 

Dr. Plothow. Ask that question again, please? 

Mr. Ratchford. We have to get into the dollars of it if we are 
going to have a discussion, too. I favor consolidation of programs. 
That is the thrust of the line of questioning from the gracious lady 
from New Jersey. We then have to look at the dollars, too. What if 
we get a consolidation but along with that consolidation a 20- 
percent dollar cut? 

Dr. Plothow. This is where the fear comes in, concern. When we 
have It m one block, it might be too easy to say 20 percent of that 
block; then we have to react to that. 

There are some specific areas of categories that would be hurt 
greatly if those categories were cut. But looking at the pros and 
cons, I would have to lean toward the block grant and let us decide 
where those cuts should come. But there is that concern. It was 
expressed before I left Utah. 

Mrs. Fenwick. Let me just give you an example of administra- 
tive costs. And I would hope that the cuts would come out of that. 

We had m the State of New Jersey for 6 or 8 years, $4 million a 
year for day care centers. An administrator came to the assembly 
and testified that they had just reached 1,000 children enrolled in 
the State centers, which means that the cost per child in previous 
years had been more than $4,000 per child per year for day care 
center care. 

? o^A^' examination, the cost of these programs was $2,800 
and $1,200 was administrative costs in Trenton. 

Now, that begins to show where consolidation might really help. 
It was also true at this time that private, nonprofit day care 
centers were being run, two of them in the State, qualified and 
certified, at $20 per week per child, which is about— what— $1 000 a 
year? This was, of course, in 1970, when I was in the State legisla- 
ture. And the costs would all be higher now. 

With all this proliferation of programs— whether it is the work- 
study or the cooperative education or CETA or all the programs 
directed to the same field— the administrative savings by consolida- 
tion, I would think, would be very considerable in any case. 

In that case, what would $1,200 as a proportion of $4,000 be? 
Isn't that 30 percent? Is it? Yes. It is. 

Mr. Ratchford. I would observe that we are about out of time 
But niore significantly, we are out of committee, if you will look 
around. So while this dialog is interesting, I think, unless there are 
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further questions from Representative Kildee, that we wouW better 
lend ourselves to ending the committee hearing and discussing it 

'tw?uM indTclSTthe^^^^ and members that we will be back 

'°CoTSvTiril?-^^^^ the panel. It is obvious that the 

interest is here. You have had a lot of questions, and the response 
h^ £n stimulating. You are a good initiator of our several 
months' long discussion. Thank you. j „^ 

[WhereupSn, at 11:30 a.m., the committee w^ adjourned, to re- 
convene at 9:30 a.m. Wednesday, February 25, 1981.] 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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QICnHe& &laU» ^enal« 



COMMrTTKCOM 



WA9MINOTON. D.C. ZOStO 



March 5, 1981 



The Honorable Carl D. Perkins, Chairman 
House Conmittee on Education and Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Reoresentative Perkins: 

It is mv underst2mdina that vou are currently 
holdina hearinas on the reauthorization of the 
Vocational Education Act. 

I wanted to take this ODDortunitv to exoress my 
support for your work as you face the difficult task 
of controlling the various aspects of the reauthorization 
without doing irreparable harm to the delivery of services 
under the current federal vocational education programs 
that are critical to our nation's economic growth. 

The Washington Vocational Association, (WVA) , has 
been active in its support of maintaining federal participation 
in this area. The WVA has played a vital role in the en*- 
couragement of education which transmits specific knowledge 
and training needed for selected occupations. The long'term 
benefit to our economy of training the unemployed along 
these lines far exceeds the cost of the education. It is 
a hope of the WVA, as well as mine, that vocational education 
can remain an effective federal program. 

I enclose for your information a copy of a letter I 
received from the wVA as well as the economic position 
paper of the American Vocational Association for possible 
inclusion in the hearing record. 

With best wishes. 




Sincerely, 



HMJ:ctl 
Enclosures 
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y^A!>HIWGTON VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 



0:ficel.'OG| 7011 
Kuine 170CI 'J82 J?li7 

G. Jawes CopaJUf Legislative Clial-mon 

10214 DeKovcn Di. S.W. Tacon-.a, V/A 98409 



February 5, 198i 



Senator Henry M. Jackuon 
137 Russell Office Building 
Washington D.C. 20510 | 

□car Sonotor J.ickson: 

I'm sure one of the most r.iit;ical issues that the Senate will 
f.ice this year will be the re:;olution of our fiscal status, and 
wU.hin Ihnt v;i 1 1 he Ihe lice-r i Ly to piiorlti/.e the budget request. 
One of lite i i.ir, oC Inlr.rr'st will be the n-l.itive por.ture oC Voca- 
tional Kthir.iliun .it I. he i*«.Mli»j.»l lf:v«>l ..lul I he ."►■.iciunt of funds 
allociitcd to that function. f ;i>i«jht. I'oiiit out lh.it since .is oarly 
ns the f.riuh-.Uttjhtis and Ccokju R.u den A'-l^^/ it II'TS bcon recognized 
that Voc^.tin.?.l .ri'uc^J, ion r.ocven a vitnl lole in the econnmy of the 
N.ition . .'. thi ouijh the devclopi.^'^nt .ind pi oiTucnl ion of uncinpl'jycd 
'perrons to lill vi.t.Tl rolos in bu::ijic:iS .ind ihilnr.try, ,ir well as 
lo v;oik toward their own fuirillment .is prorluctive ci*-i:sens in our 
eciiiitiinit i es. ^ 

Vocal iinvil ['duo.ition h.is beon and continues to be attacked at the 
bVdrr il level by those who Teel that this may be .la inappropriate 
o.piMidi I ure. I v/ould again point to the fact that our early Tore- 
fat hi.'is deemed it a significantly important enough program to pl^tce 
a very high priority in the cstabl itthi'ient of programs as were identi- 
fied by the George Bardcn Aet, Smi th-IIughos, and ensning legislation. 

The Federal government has a nvipon:: » ble role in :;otling the direction 
and tempo for the needs of our ;;oei(?ty .nid for the preparation of onr 
population to fill productive iol»;s in iudtiiilry, »iiid of course, to 
help these workers meet their own nocdr. protlurtive people. 

Vocational Education Is once .igain buing .it.tacVrd from the standpoint 
of fiscal reductions under the pictenoe that the previous increase 
v;as unwarranted . T v;oul d encotir.-kije vour sijpport i n dc: foal, i ng ;;uch 

an attitude in that Voc. Kd. has boin perhaps Hie i-ior.t re.:poa:; i ve 

fi'dcral program to be enacted from the vicwp.Tint of e»t»pl oyjiient rer-nlt;; 
and revenue return through the training and omployin/nt nf I hefje job - 
r«'.»ily »;. dividual??. The V?.ii;hin.jton Vnr.^ t i on.J 1 i .. t ion ('..VA) 

. hLi'iip ut';fi your i t i cm lo .my »u;li»3n .it »rc!n«?iu«j 1 lie • 

r;i«cli:-.ij h..j.'l;i fcjr P.r,. :i7'J, t.ujc itly riijl..:^i r t i-d . 

S|ncei ely , 



t;. .;.;i.c:5 Cfi^lli, T.,:.ji.;l.,ti vi2 Chairman 
v;af,hii»gfun Viii.Mt »onal Ar.:;o»: i ut i on 
Phone: A.C.206 S584-/611, Kxt. ZS2 
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C. RlCHAKO LANCE 
Principal 



ERIC C SARNETT 



JUtIN C. LUKIS 
Aakitlant Principal 



COLUMBUS. NEW JERSEY 08022 



PAVIO A. UlSLKAM 
Dtf«CCur 

Pupil ptfr»oniiri sirvicc* February 12, 1981 

The Honorable Carl D. Perkins, Chairman 

Congress of the United States 

House of Representatives 

Committee on Education and Labor 

Sub- Committee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education 
B-346C Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 



Dear Mr. Chairman: 



Regretfully I must decline the invitation to give testimony 
at the hearing of the Sub- Committee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education rescheduled for Tuesday, February 24, 1981. 

I was fully prepared to testify on the original date, 
February 10, 1981, but because of the change of date, X will be in 
Atlanta, Georgia, lor the National Secondary Schools Principals 
Association convention from February 20th through February 25th. 

Needlesj to say, I am extremely disappointed to miss this 
opportunity to assist your Committee. I am a strong advocate of 
vocational education and h ave devoted much of my career to promoting 
it. 

II the hearing is rescheduled again, it will be my pleasure 
to testily. I have included with this letter copies of my testimony. 

Thank you aga'in for your invitation. I was honored to be 

considered. 



Sincerely yours. 




G, Richard Lange 
Principal 



GRL:jsb 



Enclosuree: (3) 
Testimony 



Ul9phon» (609) 298-3900 ot (609) 267-7$78 
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Prepared Statement of G. Richard Lange, Principal, Northern Burungton 
County Regional High School, Columbus, N.J. 

I am honored and feel privileged to provide asslBtance to you by explaining 
how vocational education ia delivered in one school district of our nation. I 
hope that the testimony that I give today will be of great value to you In making 
the very important deciaions you are compelled to make. 

The school system which I represent, Northern Burlington County Regional 
School District, is located In southern New Jersey about fifteen miles below 
our capital of Tri?nton. Burlington County is the largest county in New Jersey. 
Although the individual communities within our 95 square mile regional school 
district date back to the late IbOU'a, our secondary school district came Into 
being in I9f>0 providing comprehensive educatinn for seventh through twelfth 
graders. We currently serve 1, f>2f) students from a rural area containing a 
dozen small tnwns. Approximately 75% of the total district is in farms and 
open space. A unique feature of our district is that about 30% of our student 
population are the dependents of military personnel associated wllh McGulre 
Air Force Base. Most of these students live on the Base and arc somewhat transient 
as compared with the remaining 70%, many of whom represent the latest individuals 
of many generations living in the area. Because jf the size of the area we 
serve and the complete lark of public transportation, nearly every student is 
bused or drives a vehicle to schnol. 
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The district's school buildings, consisting of a juniur high school and 
Senior high sihoul, are located on the same 125 acre site which is geographically 
centered in the school district. Our local educational agency is a nine member 
Board o( Education elected on a representative basis from the four townships 
included in our school district The chief executive officer, who is appointed 
by this Board, is called ihe Superintendent of Schools. Wrf arc proud that we 
havi- d very capable woman in this position. Miss Eileen T. Sheedy. Ad- 
minist rat ivily , thu district has twj principals -- one for the junior high school 
(grades seven and eight), and the other at the sitnior high school Itvfl (grades 
nine through twelve). 

(laving provided you with some background about our school, I would like 
to procei'd' w ith the reason I have been asked to testify hi?re today. 

Our district, whiU* classified as a comprehensive high school, has several 
significant vocational and career programs which serve tin* majority of thu stu- 
dents enrolled in the district. I'd like to describe the programs and some sig- 
nificant features of them >n the next few niinutcs. 

I'pon entrance to Northern Burlington County Rc-gional from fivo elementary 
schools, our srventh gradcrd begin a two year career awareness program 
entitled "Introduction to Vocations. *' Each seventh and eighth grader, as a part 
of their required program of studirs, ;ittends one class earh day that explores 
the world of work and exposes tht'm to the many career choices they have before 
them. These cl.-isses are taught using many motivational devices as part of the 
inHt ructi tn. F\tr i>xamplc, guest speakers representing \*artous career fields. 
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field tripB, handi-on experienccB and gaming are a few utilized. The cmphaaia 
is nor at this point for the student to make a career decision, but to provide 
some insights into the 15 job clusters which comprise the world of work. These 
programs are taught not only in classrooms, but also In shops, laboratories, 
greenhouses and out-of-doors. Because of its placement in the junior high 
school curriculum, the Introduction to Vocations Program helps students and 
their families wUh senior high school course selection or another option available 
to them, possible transfer to county vocational-technical school system, where 
they may pursue a skilled trade field not offered at N >rthern Burlington. We 
have about 40 students currently attending the county vocational school. 

The students who do not attend the county vocational-technica; high school, 
choosing to continue their education with ub, have a variety of vocation \1 or 
career options within our school. All students in secondary education have 
State and locally mandated academic courses in the fields of FTnglish, math, 
physical education, science, and social studies to master during their four years 
of high school. At Northern Burlington, they also have an rxtcr.aivc list of 
electives they can pursue to broaden their knowledge and skills. A substantial 
portion of these electives are in the career and vocational art-as. These includi* 
programs in vocational agriculture, horticulture, business education, home 
economics, and Industrial arts. As seniors, they may choose to participate in 
one of our four cooperative education programs. 

To assist students in selection, during the past years, we have developed 
an attractive career guidance center with a variety of materials, audio visuals, 
and current job information. This center provides a wealth of information to all 
of our students and their families. They are assisted by a career counselor who 
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provides speciaUzed services beyund those of the regular guidance counselor. 
The career center is open to all grade levels in the district and has assisted 
students even after graduation. 

We take great pride in the fact that Northern Burlington County Regional 
has the largest vocational agriculture*horticulture department in New Jersey 
and is recognized widely as an exemplary program. It is perhaps a major 
reason I have been invited here today. Statistically, this program has six well 
qualified, full-time, and one part-time instructor and 341 students enrolled in 
one or more courses offered by the school. An interesting fact is that two of 
the teachers and 190 students are female. Physically, it utilizfs mure tha:i 
four classrooms and laboratories, a farm mechanics shop, threo large green- 
houses, a 10 acre ecology center and a 25 acre land laburatury. The vocational 
agriculture program began v.hen the school opened in 19^0 and at that time I 
was the vocational agriculture teacher. Tu show our flexibility and growth 
through the years, the entire emphasis in the beginning uas on production 
agriculture, the main thrust being dairy, poultry, farm crops and some 
vegetable production. The nature of the agriculture in the district is changing, 
mostly due to today's economics driving the value of land to a higher lovcl. 
The district now has much \zsb dairy and virtually no poultry, but more land 
is devoted tu cash crops and there is a growing trend in breeding and training 
race horses. Along with these changes and the advent uf more homes, mostly in 
suburban areas adjacent to the district, the school began vocational horticulture 
courses in 1966. Thus, while there has been a gradual drop in the number of 
students interested in the traditional farming type production agriculture program, 
there has been a growing trend in the horticulture field. 
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WUrn entering the ninlh grade a student, who may have been stimulated by 
the Agriculture-Natural Resourceo clu«:tcr In the eighth grade Introduction to 
Vocational Program, may select one or more options in the agriculture area. 
The choices offered at the freshman level ar« Plant Scirnce, Animal Science 
or Farm Mechanics. These courses are basic courses that give the student 
an opportunity to experience a specialized area of study with a hands-on a»>proach. 
During this time, part of the instruction la in leadershiv activities through the 
Future Farmers of America Chapter. Usually, a student will also begin a 
supervised occupational experience during or shortly after completing this 
first year. 

As the student moves into the final three years of his secondary education, 
he or she will select either the production agriculture program or the horticulture 
area. There are three double period vocational agriculture courses offered 
at Northern Burlington taught by a farmer possessing a bachelor's degrt^e in 
agriculture and a master's degree in vocational education. This is typical of 
our program and three of the instructors are active farmers with such training 
and degrees. All of the teachers have agricultural college degrees, practical 
experience in their field and State Certification to teach. 

In addition to the classroom and labnratory Instruction, students also 
receive shop training in a variety of skills needed by today's farmers. Welding, 
machinery repair, basic carpentry, elementary surveying are a few examples 
of the practical shop Instruction. The land laboratory provides experience in 
growing farm c rops, using machinery and chemicals. 

Students that are more inclined to working with livestock may select 
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Advanritd Animal Technology which is taught seven periods per week^ providing 
hands -nn experience with the large and small animals. A considerable amount 
of the instruction in this course occurs off campus at local farms because of 
limited facilities at the school for handling livestock. 

The student that selects the horticulture portion of the agriculture program 
also has a variety of courses from which to select and to tailor to his or her 
interest. The following courses are taught on a seven period per week basist 



The greenhouses^ consisting of 5, 660 square feet of growing area, pro- 
vide indoor training in horticulture while several outdoor acres are utilized for 
ornamental and vegetable growing. An interesting facility at Northern Burlington 
County Regional is the 1,000 square feet solar collection system that assists 
the heating of one greenhouse. It was constructed by the students under Work 
Study funds, vocational agriculture teacheiN and C. £. T. A. sponsored carpenters. 

This unique Innovation was dedicated by Wew Jersey Governor Brendan Byrne 
in 1977 and an exhibit of it is currently in the National Agriculture Hall of Fame 
in Bonner, Kansas. 

It should be emphasized that students in the horticulture program are well- 
trained in skills and have little problem finding employment after graduation in 
nurseries, floral shops, landscaping businesses or plant production. Several 
graduates have established their own such businesses whi^e others have gone on lo 
college. 

The newest course offered In the agriculture program is Natural Resources- 
Conservation, which has been instituted to capitalize upon a renewed interest in 
preserving our precious resources of soil, water, land, forests, and other gifts 



Grecnhouse'Management and Crop Production 
Advanced Greenhouse Technology 
Landscape Maintenance 
Floral and Landscape Design 
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rif nature. 

During the ienior year, a student pursuing one of the agrii ulture options 
may select the Cooperative Agricultural Education Program, which provides on 
the job experience after Attending ichool In the morning. This very excellent 
vocational experience permits the student to gain skills in specialized areas 
under the supervision of the teacher-coordinator and under actutl working 
conditions. The work sUtions, carefully selected and State approved, are 
actual community enterprises where the employer assists the school with training 
the student for the world of work in some form of agriculture. These jobs 
could be in an actual farming enterprise or In an agri-business service organization. 

Throughout the student's training in agriculture, no matter the specific 
program followed, students are encouraged to develop leadership and community 
Involvement through the F. F. A. At Northern Burlington County Regional, an 
active chapter is maintained and supervised by nil seven Instructors. A glrtnpse 
of the quality of the program can be obUined when one is aware that four of the 
New Jersey teams in National F. F.A. competition came frum Northern Burlington 
in 1980. 

We feci thdt our agriculture program is well adapted tn Ihr needs of uur 
students while being flexible enough to meet the changing wnrld we live in. 

Ri.i:ently a pilot program in agriculture for arlults has begun al Northern 
Burlington Counly Regional and is now at tho developmental slage. 

This program will bring to young farm families in Stuith Jersey the latest 
information concerning the management of money and economics as it pertains 
to their business operations. Through the cooperation of several state and county 
agricultural agencies and the Farm Bureau, this course will bring the best 
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expertise available to atruggllng young farmer! and their famlllei. The pro- 
gram is under the capable directionof Mr. Edvward Evaul, Chairman of the 
Agriculture Department of Northern Burlington. 

Besides the viable program i.^ tb- field of agriculture, Nort^tern Burlington 
County Regional has a broad based industrial arts program offering two years 
of instruction in woodworking metalworking. printing, electrical skills, power 
shop and four year^ of mechanical drawing. Two clusters of the Introduction 
to Vocations Program in the junior high stimulate student interest in industrial 
arts. 

By the time a student reaches twelfth grade, he or she may choose to 
participate in the Cooperative Industrial Education Program. This program is 
similar to the previously described Cooperative Agriculture Program, except 
that the students have developed interest in a career field related to industry. 
Besides the required academic program and the related class, the student works 
at a job for which he/she has developed an interest at least 540 hours per 
year. The teacher-coordinator, who has helped the student secure this experience 
position, supervises the training on the job.' 

At Northern Burlington we are fortunate to be able to participate in the 
Learning-Exchange Program, a cooperative effort between the New Jersey State 
Department of Education, Vocational Division and McGuire Air Force Base. 

The LEX Program as it Is called, provides a wide variety of experiences 
to the Cooperative Industrial Education student who participates. For example, 
students work in photography, aircraft and vehicle maintenance, fabric shops, 
graphic reproduction, food preparation, and other skill trades related to the Air 
*-«se. At one time C E. T. A funds were used but recently only State monies 
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have been available. Thli hai curtailed iome opportunitiei for learning. 

C. I. E. student! who are not puriuing their career field through LEX 
receive their experience in the local area, aometimei outiide the school 
district itself because of its rural nature. 

Recently, two of our C. I. E. students began apprenticeships during 
their senior year at the job station where they received their earlier training. 
We feel this kind of situation has great potential for the future. 

The C. I. E. students have a Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
Chapter^hich developes their leadership and citizenship skills under the 
direction of their tcacher-coordinalor. 

Another strong career training field in our school is business education. 
After completing a series of courses in office and business skills, a student 
can select one of two cooperative education programs adapted lo ihe student's 
needs. If the student wishes to work in an office, the Coopurali^ e Office 
Education Program is selected and the student has an opporlunity lo use the 
skills learned in an area of business enterprise. Because of the excellence 
of this program, there are more jobs available than we are ablo to fill. The 
students from this program are in great demand upon graduation. Like the olhcr 
cooperative programs, students attend classes in the morning and work under 
supervision in the afternoon for a total of at least 540 hours per year. 

The companion business education offering to the CO. E. Program is the 
Cooperative Distributive Education Program for students interested In a career 
in retailing. The first course in this program begins in the junior year, when 
besides the appropriate classroom instruction, the student has the opportunity 
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to try hifl/her skiUa at selling in the ichool operated iture. School luppUea 
and apparel are bought by the student body while D. £, students sharpen their 
skills of merchandizing. Because of the rural nature of our school district, 
many of the senior D. C students must also travel to nearby larger com* 
munities for their cooperative experience. The school has a very active 
Distributive Education Clubs of America Chapter to enhance the leadership ai'id 
competitive skills of the D. E. students. Several of our graduates Ate already 
in management positions in larger stores nearby. 

The fuur cooperative education programs at Northern Burlington Cuunty 
Regional are popular and undoubtedly have encouraged many students to not only 
begin a cat. er while in high school, but also has kept many of them in school 
until they secured a diploma. Each program has both sexes representod in its 
numbe rs. 

Eighty seniors are currently in une of (he four programs hi the total 
1981 class ui 241 students. Each of the programs in cooperative education 
spcfisor banquets at which the students honor and express their appreciation to 
their employers. 

Since oitr county has a special school for severely handicapped youngsters, 
only those with slight handicaps remain at Northern Burlington. An employment 
i orientation program funded through the Vocational Division and 94-142 Fiinds, 
begins in seventh grade, continues throughout the handicapped student's 
program. Dceides the daily classroom instruction during this period, the three 
upper grade )e\'el students receive on-the-job training within the service de- 
partments of the srhool. When suitable positions can be found, some older 
students may p.'ticipate in cooperative education. 
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Wc are proud of our vocational and career programs at Northern 
Burlington County Regional and find they meet the needg of our community. 
All of this would not be possible without the assistance of others. 

We utilize the generous assistance and guidance of our local advisory 

committees, comprised 8f citizens representing the breadth of our program. 

Six advisory committees are appointed each year including the following: 

Agriculture - - C. A. E. 
Industrial Arts C I. E. 
Business Education -- C. O. E. 
Distributive Education 
Home Economics 

Introduction to Vocations Vocational Guidance 
These committees confer with our staff about such items as curriculum 
directions, cooperative job stations, employment trends, equipment purchase 
and funding applications. These citizens provide an invaluable service not only 
to our programs but also to the community and to vocational education in general. 

In Npw Jersey we have a very dedicated Vocational Division in the Slate 
Department of Education that is responsive to the needs of students and school 
districts. Under the capable direction of Dr. William Wenzel, Assistant 
Commissioner, our vocational and career training has expanded and grown. 
Every effort has been made to sponsor worthwhile educational endeavors and 
innovative ideas through supportive services and funding. The system of delivery 
to the local district is well organized and manned by competent staff. A large part 
of the success of our program al Northern Burlington has heen due to these conditions 
made possible by the State staff. 
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Of course, our own locai Board of Education worka tireleasly to provide 
the best program possible to our community. Without tbeir commitment to the 
future of our students, the vocational and career programs would not bave been 
instituted. When one considers the multitude of programs and problems that 
place demands upon their time, one has to admire their efforts on behalf of 
the students. 

From the previous Information provided In this testimony, one might 
conclude that Northern Burlington County Regional Is doing a creditable job 
of providing vocational and career education for its students. In many respects, 
^nd modestly, we. are. However, the programs are perched on a very precarious 
pinnacle. That pinnacle is the funding to support the continuation and Improve- 
ment of this program. Only through funds derived from the federal and state 
governmr>n t can our program at Northern Burlington survive. In fiscal year 
1979-80, Nurlhern Burlington received $76,969 in federal vocational aid to 
operatr> the programs I described. 

We desperately need federal help, especially today. In New Jersey, we 
operate under a "cap law" that allows our local budgets to rise only a prescribed 
amount which is supposed to adjust for inflation while equalizing educational effort 
for all of the children in New Jersey. Included under the cap are virtually all 
of the expenses for operating the school district including salaries, utilities, 
textbooks, supplies, and transportation. Thus the cap law, designed to protect 
taxpayers, has severely limited and in some instances, even eliminated some 
programs. Any reduction or termination of federal support funds will put these 
courses in serious jeopardy because of their greater cost to operate. Ab you can 
concludr from this, we require greater support at ihese times, not less. 
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Through the next legislation, federal aid to vocational education should 
be madi* more secure. It is important to maintain^ extend and improve pro- 
grams chat work. I think the Northern Burlington program is an example of 
that. We appreciate past (lupport but nvted federal funds to maintain and im* 
prove our program. 

In New Jersey we only receive 2. 3% or about 21 million dollars of the 
federal vocational funds appropriated. I'm told that this is because we are 
categorized as awealthy State. Unfortunately, for those of us who are In 
urban or rural areas, we do have a few pockets of affluence, generally the 
suburbs of the New York City metropolitan area. However, I would venture 
that most of the school age youngsters In those areas do not study vocational 
programs and may not even attend public schools. Conversely, we have areas 
of poverity and unemployment in our large cities like Newark, Paterson, 
and Camden. I suggest that the funding of vocational edut atton should be based 
more realistirally on the unemployment rate and other factors that are directly 
related •*> vocational education. 

Another point that should be considered as you draft new vocational 
legislation concerns the youth organizations. The value of the youth organizations 
arr> well>known t:: all. ^or many students. It Is the only leadership activity 
with which they become involved during high school. I see many break out of 
their shell and become leaders from this experience. The requirement that 
these organlsiations be an integral part of any viable local program is excellent 
and it should bo continued. Curiously it has never been financially supported 
on a ieJeral level. Very serious consideration should be given because today 
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thcnc organization! have grown not only in atudenti, but in the national scope 
of iheir programs. Yearly activities, competitions and conventions are held 
often long distances from the home community. Because everyone recognizes 
the lifelong value of these, students and teachers spend many hours and great 
effort to earn money to participate. To be realistic, this time could be better 
spent learning an additional skill or practicing an old one rather than selling 
candy, Christmas trees or parking cars at a fair. I suggest that Congress 
consider some funding support for youth organizations, a vital part of vocational 
education. 

A point that probably every vocational educator on every level in the 
Nation will agree upon is that there is too much paperwork required. I'm 
completely baffled by what eventually happens with all the paper. It is over- 
whelming on a local level, much greater on the state level and probably beyond 
belief on the federal level. My state office tells me that it costs 40 to 50 million 
dollars nationally per year to collect data for vocational education. Howt\«er, on 
5 million is provided In the legislation. I suggest that something be done in 
the interest of saving time, paper and having more money lo spend on students. 

Another problem encountered on the local level happens as a result of the 
lateness of the appropriations by Congress. Our budgets are planned in the fall 
for a school year beginning July Ist. We have gotten funding so lale in the 
summer thai it was impossible to start a course that was dependent on federal 
funds. The scheduling of students occurs in the spring and we need to know 
whether courses will be offered at that time. 

We also need time after the funding is authorized to contract for teachers 
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and to order material!. 1 don't have a ipeclflc tinDollnc in mind but the procen 
muit begin earllor lo that the local dlitrlct hai the time It needi. A way muit 
be found to ipeed up the entire proccii of funding becauie at the end of the line, 
■ tudenti ace the onei who loie. 

A problem to ui at Northern Burlington itemi from the requirement 
that If any regular itudenti are icheduled Into a clan containing dliadvantagcd 
youth, the program cannot be claiilfled ai dloadvantaged and ;vierefore standi 
a lower priority for funding. Thli li a diitlnct hardihlp on amall ichooli 
becauie It may not make economic lenie to ichedule two small claaaes In the 
same subject. This segregation of disadvantaged people sometimes compounds 
their problems by labelling them as "different. " In New Jersey we operate 
state required p«-mediallon programs. In the basic skills. This program, in my 
estimation, alonK with strong guidance counseling does far more for the dis- 
advantaged youth than a classroom teacher in a segregated class can do. I 
suggest that the legislation be written In a more flexible manner with regard to 
the composition of disadvantaged classes, especially in small Institutions. 

The cooperative education programs have so many advantages that priority 
funding of them is a must for new legislation. Some of the outstanding features 
Include their effeictlveness. their relative low cost, the strengthening of tics 
with the community and Industry, the reduction of dropouts and the ease with which 
these programs ran be accommodated in schools. The training of the cooperative 
education student can be tailored to his/her needs and the opportunity to work 
under real life conditions Increases Its value as an educational tool. 
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Cooperative education and vocational agriculture teacheri whoie re- 
spuniibilties extend beyond the end of June ihould receive special consideration 
in the new legislation In order to maintain the luminer programa vital to those 
progranns. The summer is a very active season for agriculture teachers who 
supervise student projects and FFA activities, while the cooperative education 
teachers find job station* and place students during the summer in order that 
their students be able to avart their experience in the fall. The new legislation 
should assure that these important services to youth would be secure and avail- 
able every year. 

In conclusion, the time has arrived to make vocational education legislation 
function for our youth by preparing them for their future as skilled craftsmefi. 
It appears that as a nation we have lost sight of our priorities and have shifted 
to using federal vora:ional funding to cure social problems when these pro- 
blems should be attacked through other means. We are stealing from our 
children to satisfy those with better lobbies. More than ever, America needs 
a stable, career oriented, skilled and dedicated work force. We are being 
out-classed by othe- nations who used to marvel at the American craftsmen, 
but now these countries make many of the cameras and automobiles that we 
use. We've been left behind. !»'s time to provide quality, financially secure 
vocational programs that will begin to bring pride and prosperity back to us. 
Our young people are truly our greatest resource and hope for the future in 
this competition. Let's give them the opportunity through good sound fed^l 
aid to vocational education. 




KiCtARD LANGE, Princ( 
Northern Burlington Co. Reg. H. S. 
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HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



Part 1: Vocational Education in Different 
Institutional Settings 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Ravbum House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, CsxKiling, Kildee, 
Petri, and Craig. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, staff 
assistant; and Richard DiEugenio, minority legislative associate. 

Chairman Perkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is continuing hearings today on the 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. 

This morning we will continue our overview of vocational educai- 
tion in different institutional settings. Today we will focus on those 
institutions that have been designated as area vocational schools. 

The area vocational school is an integral component of the voca- 
tional education delivery sjrstem. The Vocational Education Act 
defines the term "area vocational school" broadly, so that it encom- 
passes specialized secondary and postsecondary vocational schools, 
departments of high schools and community colleges, technical 
schools, and other institutions. 

I think it is important that the subcommittee comprehend the 
diversity of the area vocational school systems. I hope the testimo- 
ny today will help us gain a better unaerstanding of this delivery 
system. 

We have an outstanding panel here today. They are: Dr. Gerald 
Freebome, assistant commissioner for occupational and continuing 
education. New York State Department of Education, Albany, 
N.Y.; Dr. Alex Capdeville, director, Helena Vocational Technical 
Center, Helena, Mont.; Ms. Rosemary F. Kolde, administrative spe- 
cialist. Great Oaks Area Vocational Technical School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. Glenn Motter, director of vocational education, Harris- 
burg-Stfeelton-Highspire Vocational Technical School, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; and Mr. Carroll Bennett,, vice president for instruction, Des 
Moines Community College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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I will call on you the way you are listed. 

Let me welcome you all here. You may proceed in any manner 
you prefer, and all of your prepared statements, wi thout objection, 
will be inserted in the record. 

Go ahead. Dr. Freebome. 

STATEMENTS OF DR, GERALD FREEBORNE, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER FOR OCCUPATIONAL AND CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TION, NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
ALBANY, N.Y.; DR. ALEX CAPOEVILLE, DIRECTOR, HELENA 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL CENTER, HELENA, MONT.; MS. 
ROSEMARY F. KOLDE, ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALIST, GREAT 
OAKS AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO; GLENN MOTTER, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, HARRISBURG-STEELTON-HIGHSPIRE AREA VOCATION- 
AL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA.; CARROLL BEN- 
NETT, VICE PRESIDENT FOR INSTRUCTION, DES MOINES 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IOWA 



STATEMENT OF DR. GERALD FREEBORNE, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR OCCUPATIONAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ALBANY, 
N.Y. 

Dr. Freeborne. Chairman Perkins and members of the commit- 
tee, it is a pleasure and honor to have this opportunity to give you 
an overview of the vocational education system in New York State. 

We will be working off a discussion outline which I believe has 
been provided to you, since our document was fairly extensive. 

TTie m^or sections of my testimony cover four or five elements 
of our system. 

First of all is an overview of the system in New York, what we 
are doing to try to respond to the needs of the economy, how we 
are trying to meet these special needs, population program needs, 
dara on the effectiveness or our system and why we think a Federal 
investment is required. 

You should note that our board of regents has the responsibihiy 
for, as indicated on page 3 of my discussion outline, elementary 
and secondary and continuing education, as well as vocational 
rehabilitation cjid office of higher and professional education. We 
are unique in that respect. 

You can see on page 3 that we have a diversity of aroimd 1,200 
different agencies m the State that provide one form of occupation- 
al education or another. 

On page 4 we have given *you a summary of the variety of 
programs that are offered throughout the State. We have also 
provided you with the directory which gives you a detailed listing 
of all of the programs offered in the State by institution. 

On page 5 of the discussion outline, we give you a breakout of 
the times of enrollments by different types of agencies in the State. 
We are serving 745,000 individuals in our occupational education 
programs. . 

Our BOCES system is a very unique one. They are not separate 
high schools in our State. They serve over 100,000 students, both 
secondary and adults. They are extensions of our high schools. 
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They operate in grades 11 and 12 primarily, but really operate 
based on the desires of local school districts. 

On page 6 of the discussion outline we have provided you with 
data on enrollments by different types of agencies and by pro- 
grams. 

On page 7, we tried to capsule some of the major points present 
in our testimony. Our economy is clearly changing in the State 
from one of manufacturing, construction, and mining to services, 
finance, communication, and technology. 

We have done a lot in our State to try to improve the total 
vocational education system to be more responsive to the needs of 
the economy. 

Regents in the State have implemented tough requirements in 
terms of reading, math, writing, and students have to pass exami- 
nations in that area to get a diploma and a variety of other actions 
hav J been taken. Specifically in the occupational education area, 
we have implemented a process to redesign our full curriculum at 
the secondary level for both secondary students and adult students. 

Several years ago we began a process with business education 
where we brought in representatives in business and industry. We 
surveyed 2,700 employers. We brought in futurists to try to get an 
indication of what the office of 1990 would look like. 

What we were told by business and industry is that we had to go 
beyond the technical skills to include more related instruction in 
basic skills and the nontechnical skills that are indicated on page 7 
under No. 2. 

Clearly, they are concerned, specifically the smaller employers 
with technical skills, but they do want what I call and label non- 
technical skills as well. Youth leadership activities address many of 
those activities, but we are including the nontechnical skills in our 
curriculum as we are redesigning those. 

Over the next 3 years we will go through all occupational educa- 
tion areas with such a review. 

We have built into the system a comprehensive constructional 
management system where we involve teachers in defining precise- 
ly what objectives should be taught to individual students, based on 
what business and industry has established as the framework for 
our curriculum. 

We have also implemented a comprehensive evaluation system 
which is trying to get at the different major functions of a compre- 
hensive vocational education program. It is a self-assessment model 
using outside appraisers. 

We have also implemented an individual vocatio nal study record 
system, and that is being implemented throughout the State. With 
the State-wide occupational /coordinating committee we are produc- 
ing data on supply and demand at the career level and career 
mechanic information for youth. 

On page 9, we have given you an outline of systems that we have 
evolved over the last year, whereby individual employers can come 
to us with specific training needs, either a new employer or one 
who is seeking to retrain or upgrade or expand their existing staff. 
It is a very efficient system that has been developed to work with 
our sister agencies in commerce and labor and the Governor's 
office. 
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I would like to switch briefly to the needs of special populations. 
One of the things that we are putting a lot of emphasis on in the 
State now is integrating and linking basic skill remediation efforts 
with the teaching and vocational skills. 

I have included in the full document and in the discussion out- 
line some quotes from a recent study on youth unemployment. 
When you listen to dropouts from schools, you clearly find they are 
looking for two things. One is relevancy in terms of the curricu- 
lum, and two, caring individuals in the system. 

That study indicates that none of the dropouts left school primar- 
ily because of economic need. Half of them left school because of 
school-related reasons and the others for personal and family prob- 
lems. 

We have undertaken in several studies that justify the relevance 
of vocational education in dealing with this problem as indicated 
on page 11 of my discussion outline. It is clear in the data and this 
pilot study that students really find vocational education relevant. 
They prefer the {Proficiency approach used, and they appreciate the 
interest that they receive from individual teachers. The longer 
class periods and the smaller class sizes really make a difference in 
terms of the youth unemployment problem. 

We have conducted another study which also dispels some of the 
myths. . 

One would expect academic achievement would be a good mdica- 
tor of success in occupational and/or achievement test scores. 

We found however, failure in academic education is not an indi- 
cation of failure in occupational education. 

In the Regents' recommendations, which will be forwarded to 
this committee, in terms of reauthorization we are suggesting that 
targeting grants be used for the needs of the disadvantaged. 

We also emphasize that legislation should be deigned in such a 
way to avoid the pull-out problem that we found in ESEA title 1. 

In the out-of-school area, we have a serious problem in New York 
State. Of 41 percent of the adults, bajsed on 1970 census data, over 
16 lack a high school diploma. Of 28 percent of our population, over 
25, based on 1979 data, also lack a high school diploma. 

One of the things we are finding as we work with CETA, espe- 
cially in New York City, is that only 15 percent of the individuals 
that they screen are ready for vocational education directly and/or 
placement. They are finding that 85 percent of the individuals need 
basic skill instruction and life skill training before they can even 
benefit from the vocational education. 

I think this is a serious concern we have to address. 

The present CETA legislation really works against incentives 
dealing with that. We have established good working relationships 
I believe with CETA and private industry , councils in our State. 

I have indicated in the discussion outline and in the testimony 
the many activities we have been involved with in the handicapped 
area. . 

Sex discrimination, sex bias, we are making progress m that area 
based on the 1976 Illation. The trend data on pages 42 and 43 of 
the testimony indicate that the trend is in the right direction. We 
are dealing with a social problem. 
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We have allocated over the last 3 years anywhere from 1.1 to 1.4 
million of our allocation from VA to try to address that particular 
area. 

We have also implemented a program in the civil rights area 
based on the guidelines of 1979. It is a big job for us. We have had 
to pull off staff from other functions to carry that out. We are 
taking it seriously and fulfilling our responsibilities there. 

Regents have taken a stance in terms of VA reauthorization in 
terms of the special needs populations that funding setside should 
be eliminated and that funding for handicapped and for the needs 
of the handicapped in general should be provided through Public 
Law 94-142 or vocational rehabilitation funds. We see our role in 
vocational education as being primarily oriented toward technical 
assistance and monitoring. 

On page 14 of the discussion outline, we have given you some 
residts on the questions of effectiveness at least as it is typically 
defined in New York State. We have given you some data on an 
economic return study under B. 

Our New York State Legislative Commission on Expenditure 
Review, which is similar to your GAO, conducted an independent 
audit of our secondary programs, and you can see that local adviso- 
ry councils are very pleased with the m^or elements of our pro- 
gram. 

Employers prefer hiring occupational education graduates, and 
up to 91 percent or more than half of their employers require 
special skills. The students themselves are very satisfied with the 
program, and 79 percent would choose the same program if they 
had to do it again. 

We have the first results from our employer followup survey on 
the bottom of page 14 of the discussion outline, and we are very 
pleased with those kinds of results as well. 

Our own data system has produced data on followup^ and we 
have given you two charts on pages 15 and 16 or pages 51 or 52 of 
the fidl testimony indicating the success of our graduates. 

These charts depict, split the universe into two sections, ones 
that are avaUable for placement and those who are unavailable for 
placement. 

We believe that our record is good. There is always room for 
improvement. 

Last, I would just like to indicate some of the reasons we believe 
that support for vocational education from the Federal level is 
imperative. . 

In New York State we have contributed a lot of State and local 
dollars to vocational education to the time of over $500 million on 
an annual basis. However, the availability of State and local rev- 
enues in the future reallv is a good question. . 

Local school budgets last year, 30 percent were voted down on 
the flrst go roimd; lliey have constitutional tax limits in terms of 
the cities. They have serious urban problems as )rou kndw in New 
York City, and cost-of-living increases are major factors. New 
York's need for an expanded occupational education system is dem- 
onstrated by some of the problems that we have when you compare 
our averages against those in the Nation. They are further exas- 
perated by the problems that are indicated under D on page 17. 
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One last point on the last page of our dicussion outline and on 
page 57 of the full testimony, last year we were required to revise 
the plan that we had in place for VA funds to become technically 
in compliance with the law. The result of making those changes 
are pictured on page 18 of the discussion outline. 

I point out a few facts, that our major cities, with the exception 
of New York City, have been cut back substantially because of the 
mechanics of the formula. 

I would also point out that our CUNY system. City Universitv 
system, was similarly affected, and under both sets of plans, both 
in 1980 and 1981, with 734 local school districts eligible for funds, 
only 84 or 80 of those agencies were actually funded. We have 
chosen in our State to focus the money on the most needy agencies, 
but we certainly are not getting to all of the agencies that we 
should be getting to. 

Again, the regents are asking for more flexibility as we move 
toward reauthorization in terms of the mechanics of the formula. 
That is the reason I included that chart. 

Thank you very much. 

[The complete statement of Dr. Freebome follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Gerald Freeborne, Assistant Commissioner for 

0»CCUPATIONAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, NeW YoRK StATE DEPARTMENT OF 

Education, Albany, N.Y. 

Voottional Bduoation In Naw York SUtt 

Chairman Perkins and- members of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary^ and 
Vocational Education, it is an honor to have this opportunity to describe the vocational 
education system in New York State. As one who "has been associated with vocational 
education for only three years and has been ^iven the responsibility for administering the 
Vocational Education Act in New York State, I am proud of the diverse system in our 
State. I hope that the background information I give you today will help you make the 
changes in the Vocational Education Act which I believe are necessary. The New York 
State Board of Regents has approved a series of recommendations on the VEA which will 
be forwarded to you in the next month as part of its 1981 policy statement on Federal 
legislation in New York State; I urge you to review this document. The recommendations 
on the VEA .were developed with a recognition of the needs of our nation and of our State. 
The recommendations also attempt to correct the major problems that New York State 
has encountered in implementing the existing law. ' 

In my testimony I will first provide an overview of the Vocational Education System 
in New York State, including its governance structure, delivery system, and the number of 
individuals served. In the second section of my testimony I will discuss efforts to insure 
that New York Staters system for vocational educatioh responds to the economic needs of 
businesses and industries in the State. In the third section of my testimony I will describe 
the Staters effectiveness in meeting the special needs of the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped, and in encouraging individuals to enroll in nontraditional programs (i.e.» sex 
equity). In this section I will also discuss relationships between the vocational education 
program and CETA. My fourth section will deal with the effectiveness of vocational 
education in New York State. In the fifth and last section I will indicate why the federal 
investment in vocational education is so important to the State. 
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Overview of the Vocational Education Svrtem in New York State 



Chart I provides you with an overview of the responsiblUties of the Board of 
Regents. This structure provides New York State with an advantage In that both higher 
education institutions and secondary education agencies are under the direction of one 
agency. We also have the advantage of being able to provide a continuum of services for 
handicapped people because both special occupational education and vocational rehabili- 
tation are Included in our governance structure. 

The chart also indicates the tremendous diversity of the vocational education 
delivery system. During the past twenty. years, we have established modem Boards of 
Cooperative Educational S^vices, Community CoUeges, and Agricultural and Technical 
faculties which have provided comprehensive education and training opportunities for 
suburban and rural youth and adults throughout the State. VEA fluids were used for both 
faculties and equipment. We have a remaining need to remodel or construct modem 
faculties in our urban areas at both the secondary and postsccondary levels. Because of 
our rapidly changing business and industry base, equipment needs continue to be great in 
all categories of institutions. 

In his request, the Chairman asked that our testimony provide Information on area 
vocational schoob. In New York State, the area schools are caUed Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES). With substantial support from VEA funds, the BOCES 
structure was first developed in 1965. It U an efficient f'vl economical approach to 
developing and Implementing occupational education in areas of the State other than the 
'^ig Five" cities. The shared services concept permits school districts with low 
population bases to make available to their students a broad comprehensive program of 
occupational preparation which would be too cosUy for a single district to provide and 
enables the SUte to use Federal fluids more effectively on a regional basis. 
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COVERNANCE STRUCTUItE OF THE NEU YORK STATE BOARD 0? REGENTS AND THE DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR VOCAHONAL EDUCATION 
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To improve the deUvery of services, a network of 44 BOCES with 72 area 
occupational centers has been established across the SUte. These centers operate by 
pooling the resources of component school districts to meet occupational needs so that 
the center becomes an extension of each component schooL Therefore, students do not 
have to sacrifice local school allegiance and activities to take advantage of the 
specialized services available at the area occupational center where they can meet and 
interact with students from several component districts. The area occupational centers 
have experienced continuous growth, providing evidence of responsiveness to this educa* 
tional option. 

The occupational program administered by the Board of Cooperative Educational 
Serviices provides a wide range of services to secondary school students, out-of-school 
youth and adults of varying ability levels, which help them make career choices and 
prepare for employment. BOCES centers are not schools, but rather area skill centers 
which serve as annexes to component school districts. Students attend the centers part- 
time usually for half a day in the 11th and 12th years while taking their academic courses 
in their own schools. They usually are bused to the centers and back to their own high 
schools, where they study English, social studies, etc., and participate in sports and other 
school activities. They graduate not from regional vocational high schools, but from their 
own general high schools. The concept of the part-day center makes every high school 
comprehensive and provides opportunities for students that no individual high school can 
provide on Its own. 

The students select their courses on the basis of counseling, and, in some Instances) 
after participation in an exploratory multl-oeeupatlonal course in 10th grade. This type 
of course enables the student to experience, for periods of several weeksy the type of 
activities which beloi^ to a variety of occupations. Teachers and administrators observe 
the student»8 aptitude and their interest In these courses and make recommendations for 
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placement in a full occupational course. The student has the opportunity to study, for one 
or two yean, those skills which prepare him or her for postsecondary study or 
employment. 

Thrc^ the 72 centers New York State has met its original goal of making 
occupational education programs available to students in all areas of the State. Presently 
56,000 secondary school uid 46,000 adult enroUees are served by BOCES. Total 
enrollments in occupational education at the secondary school level, including those in 
cities and other home school programs* is about 387,000. Enrollments at the adult level in 
pubUc institutions total 92,108. Half the 11th and 12th grade students in New York State 
now participate in an occupational education program. BOCES shared-service programs 
have contributed significantly to achieving this large number. 

While the story of BOCES occupational education is dramatic in terms of the 
number served and the speed with which programs emerged, the human story of people 
making it happen is more important. BOCES is a voluntary participatory activity, and it 
requires strong support by boards of education and school administrators. In the early 
years of developmentt there was, for the most part, only the faith people had in one 
another and the confidence that local people would support needed new directions in 
education that made BOCES what it is today. 

The leadership of thousands of local school officials and school board members in 
New York State has given to ruralf suburban and small city students an opportunity equal 
to that which 15 years ago, only their large city brothers and sisters had. 

Table 1 indicates the variety of programs that are available in New York State. T^e 
Directory of Occupational Education Programs in New York State providing detailed 
information on programs offered by all of the State's institutions is available on request. 
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TftblAl 

Vocational Education Programs Offered by New York State Secondary and 
Postaecondary Educational Institutions 



Agriculture Education 

Prevocational Curriculums 
Agriculture Production 
Agriculture Business (Supplies/ 

Services) 
Agriculture Mechanics 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Conservation 
Agricultural Technology 
Agricultural-Related Technology 
Other Agriculture 

Distributive Education 

Prevocational Curriculums 
Advertising Services 
Apparel and Accessories 
Automotive and Petroleum 
Finance and Credit 
Food Distribution 

General Merchandising, General 
Sales, or Sales-Supporting 

Hardware, Materials, Supplies, and 
Equipment 

Hotel and Lodging 

Insurance 

Real Estate 

Recreation and Tourism 
Transportation and Service 
Other Distributive Education 

Health Occupations Education 

Prevocational Curriculums 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Hygiene 
Dental Lab Technology 
Medical Lab 

Nursing, Associate Degree 
Nursing, Licensed Practical 
Nurse Assisting (Nurse Aide/ 

Orderly) 
Surgical 

Home Health Assisting 
Medical Therapy Assisting 
Radiological Technology (X-Ray) 
Ophthalmic Dispensing 
Environmental Health 
Mental Health 
Inhalation Therapy 
Medical Assisting (Assistant in 
Physician^s Office) 



Medical Emergency Assisting 
Mortuary Science 
Health-Related Technology 
Health Occupations Education, Other 

Home Economics Education (Occupational) 

Prevocational Curriculums 
Care and Guidance of Children 
Clothing Management, Production, and 
Services 

Food Management, Production, and 
Services 

Home Furnishings, Equipment, and Services 
Institutional and Home Management, and 

Supporting Services 
Occupational Preparation, Other 

Business and Office Education 

Prevocational C^irriculums 
Bookkeepii^ and Accounting 
Data Processing, General 
Keypunch and Data Entry 
Computer Operation, Maintenance 
Computer Programming/Systems 
Analysis 

General Office-Typing and Clerical 
Information Communications Occupations 
Materials Supporting (transporting, storing, 
recording) 

Stenographic, Secretarial, and Related 

Occupations 
Court Reporting, C^onvention and 

Conference Reporting 
Supervisory and Administrative 

Management 
Office-Related Technology 
Other Office 

Technical Education 

Prevocational Curriculums 
Aeronautical Technology 
Architectural Technology 
Automotive Technology 
Chemical Technology 
Civil Technology 
Electrical Technology 
Electronic Technology 
Electro-Mechanical Technology 
Environmental Control Technology 
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Industrial Teetnology 
InstniroenUtion Technology 
Meehanical Teehnology 
UetaSurgieal Technology 
Sde-itiflc Data Processing, Com- 
puter Technology 
Other Englneerini^Related Tech- 
nology 
Commercial PUotlng 
Oceanographic Technology 
Other Technical Occupations 



Trade, lndustrial« and Service 
Education 



Prevocational Curriculums 

Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 

and Heating 
Appliance Repair 
Automotive Body and Fender 
Automotive-Mechanics 
Other Automotive 
Aviation Operations 
Deep Sea Diving, Scuba 
Commercial Arts Occupations 
Dramatic Arts, Theatre, Dance, 

Music 

Photography Occupations 

Carpentry 

Masonry 

Phimbing and Plpefltting 



Construction and Maintenance Trades- 
Other 
Custodial Services 
Drafting 

Electrical Occupations 
Electronics 
Graphic Arts 
Maritime Occupations 
Machine Shop/Machine Tool 
Sheet Metal 
Weldii« and Cutting 
Tool and Die Making 
Metalworking, Other 
Barbering, Barbering Trades 
Cosmetology 
Modeling 

Personal Services, Other 
Plastic Occupations 

Law Enforcement IVaining, Firearms 
Control 

Social Service Paraprofessionals 
Educational Paraprofessionals 
Public Service Occupations, Other 
Quantity Food Occupations 
Textile Production and Fabrication 
Jewelry Making & Repair, Diamond Setting 
Bartending, Bar Management : 
Gaming TVad«s» Gambling, Dealing 
Dog Grooming, Dog Obedience 
Other Trade, Industrial, and Service 



Table 2 provides data on enrollments by type of agency. Table 3 provides data on 
enrollments by pn^gram area and agency category. As you can see New York State is 
providing over 745,000 individuals with vocational education in a variety of institutions. 



Table 2 

Occupational Education Enrollment 
New York State 1979-80 



Affeney Type 


Enrollment 


BOCES 


101,455 


LEA 


213,093 


Big 5 


160,541 


Pii)Uc Two-Year College 


139,368 


Educational Opportunity 




Centers 


4,641 


Independent Two-Year College 


9,497 


Proprietary 


116,648 


TOTAL 


745,243 
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1979-80 Ooeupatioiua Edueation Enrollment by 
Program and Ageney Category 





PUbUc^ 


PtAUc* 


Private' 


PiAlic* 


Private* 






Secondary 


Postsec* 


Poatsec. 


Adult 


Adult 


TOTAL 


Agriculture 


10499 


3445 


543 


1478 


106 


16071 


Diitrlbutive 


20813 


14711 


2050 


3623 


14274 


55471 


Health 


12576 


21880 


1846 


5585 


7069 


48956 


Home Eoonomies 


5177 


4193 


1881 


936 


932 


13119 


BurineM and Office 


248252 


54433 


9561 


34195 


40410 


386851 


Teetinlcal 


10207 


17003 


2306 


1149 


2660 


33325 


Trade, Industrial 














and Service 


80267 


23534 


98? 


45142 


41540 


191450 


TOTAL 


387791 


139199 


19154 


92108 


106991 


745243 



1) . public secondary includes students in BOCES, local educational agencies and the Big 

5 cities. 

2) . Public poatseeondary Includes students in degree granting occupational education 

programs at the SUNY Agricultural and Technical CoUeges, the SUNY Community 
Colleges and the CUNY Community Colleges. 

3) . Private poatseeondary includes studenU in degree granting occupational education 

programs at the independent two-year colleges and those proprietary schools autho- 
rized to award degrees. 

4) . public adult inehidea adults in occupational education programs at the BOCES, local 

educational agendas and the Big 5 cities, as well as students in non-degree granting 
programs at the SUNY Agricultural and Technical Colleges, the SUNY and CUNY 
Community Colleges and the Educational Opportunity Centers. 

5) . Private adult ineludea students in non-degree granting programs at the independent 

two-year colleges, the registered business and licensed trade schools, and the 
proprietary schoob authorized to award degrees. 
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Vocational Education and the 
Boonomy of New York State 

New York Stated economy is in a period of transition. The maturing of the 
economic structure of the State is changing the emphasis of the economy from 
manufacturing, trade, construction, and mining to services, finance, communications, and 
technology. Once an economy based on' natural resources and the natural advantages of 
the Stated central location, of its ports and river corridors, ours is becoming an economy 
of human resources, with their special advantages and problems. Our industrial sector is 
Increasingly oriented toward advanced technology, toward knowledge rather than mate- 
rials. 

As we enter the 1980^ the economic transition of New York State is neither 
complete nor self-sustaining. Many of the older manufacturing and transportation centers 
have lost Jobs and population. New industry and new employers have not alwajp taken up 
the slack. In some instances, their expansion is limited by the availability of skilled 
human resources. 

In the 1980% and 1990*s education will play a critical role in the continued economic 
development of New York State as it has in the past. This is true, in the flrst place, 
because of the kind of economy the State is moving towards— an economy based on skilled 
human resources and advanced knowledge and technology. It is true, in the second place, 
because a major change in the economy necessarily implies an increased demand for new 
skills. 

The members of the baby*boom generation have already entered the labor force and 
will be moving into their 30*s and 40*s during the next two decades. This generation has 
supplied the State with an. ample number of workers who consequently have faced strong 
competition for limited Jobe. This competition has heightened the need for marketable 
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skills and for occupational mobility to allow the matching of skills with demand. 
Migration, if recent patterns continue to prevail, will add to New York more unskilled 
than skilled people. These forces, combined with the shifting emphasis of the economy, 
have made the educational system^ ability to supply skilb, both through the retraining of 
working adults and through the training of new labor force entrants, the Stated principal 
hope in the drive to establish a vibrant economy based increasingly on services and 
knowledge. 

New York State has the quality educational resources to support an economy based 
on knowledge and services. The Regents are committed to maintaining and supporting the 
quality of the educational institutions in the State and have set statewide standards for 
implementing the Staters educational policies and goals. Important recent initiatives to 
maintain and support educational quality include: 

- Effective 1981, the Regents require high school students to pass state competency 
examinations in reading, writing and mathematics before receiving a high school 
diploma, 

- In 1979 the Regents began to register high schools on the basis of student 
performance on the competency examinations. Through the Resource Allocation 
Plan, special State assistance is directed to schools whose students might have 
particular difficulty meeting performance standards. Registration of postsecon- 
dary institutions is an ongoing responsibility of The Department. 

- The Regents have proposed to m9ke public-schcoii teaching a profession in New 
York State, subject to entry eicaminations, a supervised internship requirement^, 
and continuing local evaluation and professional development. 

- The Regents have proposed that every collegiate-level training course or program 
offered in the State by nondegree granting organizations will be appropriately 
linked to degree programs if the sponsor of such efforts want such a linkage. 
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New York also has an unusually well developed capacity, through^ the Board of 
Regents, to coordinate and direct its educational resources toward such public purposes as 
the Stated economic development. 

The vocational education system has two ma)or roles in economic development. 
First it can insure that both the elementary, 8econda>?y, and continuing education and the 
postsecondary delivery systems offer programs which provide individuals with the skills 
required by business, industry and labor and which are therefore needed to improve the 
eootiomy. in cddition, the education system has the capability to respond to the 
specialized research and development needs and training needs of particular businesses 
and industries. The following section identifies current activities to improve the 
responsiveness of the educational system for occupational education to the needs of 
business, indufftry and labor in general and describes what is being done to meet the 
special needs of speciHc businesses and industries for particular types of training 
programs. 

One of the moat comprehensive activities which the Education Department is 
undertaking to insure the effectiveness of the occupational education system fo the 
redesign of the vocational education curriinilum of secondary school agencies to meet the 
future needs of business, industry and labor. All occupational and practical arts 
educational programs will face a series of critical challenges in the immediate years 
ahead. To meet these challenges, tlie occupational and practical arts programs must 
enable students to acquire essential competencies. 

With the increased emphasis on technology, changing business and industrial 
structure, and related events in society, tomorrow's high school graduates will encounter 
much different employment responsibilities than those expected of them in the past To 
cope with these changes, the need exists to review carefully the total spectrum of 
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technical and general knowledges and skills. General em(>loyment competencies^ as well 
as specific job skills, must be explored. Competencies which include the ability to: weigh 
alternatives, select the most appropriate action, communicate effectively, understand 
work flow, and interact effectively with one% fellow workers, are representative of 
current and future skill needs. These skills must be analyzed to determine whether they 
should be included in the programs under review. 

When considering the desirable competencies, careful consideration must also be 
given to the structure in which they are to be developed. Decreasing school enrollments 
and more stringent financial restraints, in the years immediately ahead, will cause school 
administrators to prioritize a myriad of needs and match them against existing resources. 
In this process, the effectiveness of each program area must be justified against both 
educational and financial yardsticks. 

During the next five years, the Department plans to review each of the seven major 
program areas^agrieulture, distribution, health occupations, home economics, business 
and office, technical, and trade and industrial education— in light of the changes that are 
occurring or are expected to occur in these occupational areas. We will also look at the 
nonoccupational industrial arts and home economic programs. Based on this review, the 
Office plans to redesign the statewide instructional program to reflect the skills that will 
be needed in these areas over the next XO-IS years. In each case, both educators and 
experts working in the field will be involved in this activity, which we call "futuring ." 

The first occupational program area to be reviewed and redesigned using this 
process was business education. A Statewide Business Education Review Committee was 
appointed in May 1977, comprising 16 members— five secondary school business education 
teachers, two city directors of business education, five business executives, two college 
professors, one district superintendent of schools, and one representative of the Bureau of 
Business Education. The committee was charged with addressing the following actual and 
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potential problems: the growing gap between employment opportunities and program 
completers, increasingly higher attrition rates in vocational business education subjects, 
declining secondary-school enroUmenta, financial restraints, changing aspirations of 
students, the effect of automation on entry-level office employment, and the business 
community^ expectations of business-education graduates. Based on their analysis of 
these problems and their effects, they were to recommend the'^ener^ .weaa ifi; w^di^^^ 
business education should concentrate in the years ahead. 



The committee extensively analyzed the future labor market in which business 
education graduates will function. This analysb included an indepth survey of 2,700 
business firms within New York State. Their meetings included a review of position 
papers and a series of working sessions with numerous State and national business and 
educational leaders. In total, the committee held eight 2-day meetings between May 1977 
and June 1979. 



Seven thousand copies of the committee's preliminary r^rt were distributed and 
discussed at regional meetings of business educators and representatives of business and 
industry. Based on reactions of those attending the meetings, the committee made a 
series of modifications in the report. In its final report, the Committee reoommended 
that: 



• A major restructuring of the secondary school business education curriculum was 
needed. The design should assure that vocational program completers have 
adequate skills to enter the labor market and that nonvocational program 
completers have skills to manage their own business affairs. 

• Essential technical and nontechnical skills should be developed in that curriculum. 
The curriculum should not be restricted to just manipulative skills^ It should 
develop competencies which will enable students to function in and a^ust to the 
changing organizational structure in which they will work» The competencies 
identified include career awareness, work ethic, self-worth, business literacy, 
computer literacy, adaptability to change, interpersonal relations, decision- 

. making/analytical abilities, problem solving, computation skills, language arts, 
and management of personal business, as well as the more traditional technical 
skills. 
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• The buiineft education offerings thouid be eonsolidftted and strengthened to 
asRire adequate enroUments in aU e««ntial subjects^ 

• Tliere shbuld be an ongoing involvement ot the business committee to insure that 
seeondary schools produce graduates with marketable skills. 

Following review by more than 2,500 teachers, administrators, and guidance 

porsonnelt these recommendations were supported by the vast majority of leading business 

educators in all parts of the State. The recommendations were then presented to the 

Regents. 

More recently^ the Office of Occupational and Continuing Education has launched 
the Health Occt^ations Education Futuring Project, under the direction of the Bureau of 
Health Occupations Education. Planned to continue over a 2i year pertod— January 1980 
through June 1982— this project will eQ>lore the future needs for health-care delivery 
personnel over the next 10-15 years, examine the impact of these projected needs on the 
Statewide Health Occupations Education program, and develop recommedations for 
redesign of the statewide program at the secondary school and adult levels, articulated 
with postseoondary programming, which will effectively meet future needs for health- 
care delivery personneL 

As in the case of the business futuring project, a Statewide Health Occupations 
Education Review Committee has been appointed to extensively explore future needs, 
analyze all prevailing influences, end develop recommendations for future health- 
oeeupationt programming. This "blue ribbon committee" is composed of health-care 
delivery futurists, health occupations/health technologies educators, and seeoitdary, 
pottseeondary, and adult education administrators* Meetings of the statewide committee 
were held throughout 1980, A crucial component of the project's design is the 
ettabUshroent of e group of "regional observers" of the Statewide Committee^ operations. 
These observers, selected from among health occupations leaders in each of the State*s 13 
occupational education planning regions, will provide a medium for communication 
between the committee and the educational community, employers, health professionals, 
and others in each region. 
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A comprehensive review of Agricultural, Distributive, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Technical and Trade programs will begin in the spring of 1981. Based on experience 
with the Futuring of the Business Education and Health Occupations Programs to date a 
reflned process has been identified to review these six programs. A series of regional and 
statewide conferences has been established to present this process and receive reactions 
to it. Most of these meetings have taken place and the suggestions presented have been 
incorporated into the planning process. 

Common bases are to be established for the delivery of each occupational and 
practical arts educational program. Among the elements to be established ares 

1. A standardized/basic curriculum flexible enough to enable local schoob to 
supplement and modify. 

2. A plan to assure teacher involvement in curricular development. 

3. A process to be used in developing competency-based programs. 

4. The selection of competencies and objectives for each curricular area« 

5. A required student measurement system designed for diagnostic and evaluative 
purposes. 

Plan of Action 

Sbc separate Instructional Futuring Committees and an Administrative Committee 
will be convened. They will review existing policy statements and familiarize themselves 
with existing programs. The Committee will make an analysis of social, psychological, 
economic, and political influences likely to affect programs in the future. The 
Committees will provide recommendations concerning the future directions of the New 
York SUte programs. 

The Committees should be composed of persons with broad vision, and include 
managment personnel for business and industry; noted technologists; and national educa- 
tors. UrtMn, suburban, and rural influences should be taken into consideration. 
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Ttm prlm« taaks of tht CommittM arm 

• To review the Hew York 8Ute Purpoeas and Prinolplaa poeltion paper and other 
poUey etatements oonoemlng eaeh program. 

• To review preeent prograiM. 

• To hear preaanUtioni by epeeiaUits and tnteraatad partiea. 

• To Identify the unique contribution that each program should make to the 
education of students K-Adult, as we approach the 31st century. 

e To provide a foundational lUtement concerning the princlplea, purpose, role and 
function of each program and preeent firm directions and guidelines of a nature 
that can be uaed to formulate the future program in each area. 

Project Design 

e The Committee wlU meet four to six times a year in two-day sessions. It is 
envisioned that the total proceaa will take a minimum of two years to complete. 

e Nationally known leaders will be selected to present position statements to the 
Committee on the challenges and desired changes facing each program in the 
years ahead. 

• The Committee wiU be expected to conduct a search and summarise pertinent 
literature. 

e After the Committee staff has prepared an initial draft of the Committee Report, 
it is to be submitted to selected educational and business organisations for their 
reaction. 

e The final report will be printed and distributed to educational agencies throughout 
New York SUte. 



As a conse<|uenoe of this planned review process, statewide curriculum will be 
developed. The curriculum and methodology will be appropriate to the needs of students 
and society for the 31st century. 



A second Department activity which attempts to prepare students for their role as 
future citizens and workers is our support of youth leadership activities of the occupa- 
tional student organisations. 



Occupational student organlcatiom, with participation on a local* regional* SUte, 
and/or national level, are an integral part of the occupational education curriculums for 
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the loeal education agenoiM. The concepts, programs, and activities of student 
organizations, as part of the curriculum, provide unique opportunities for developing skills 
essential for career preparation. Student organisations provide a structure for developing 
leadership, building character, achieving cooperation, inspiring civic pride, and providing 
service. 

Seven occupational student organizations are recognized by the State Education 
Department. They are: Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA)i Future 
Business Leadm of America (FBLA); Future Homemakers of America (FHA)i Home 
Economics Related Occupations (HERO); Future Farmers of America (FFA)i Health 
Occupations Students of America (HOSA); and Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
(VICA). \ seventh organization, the Industrial Arts Students of America (lASA), has been 
chartered in New York State for three years. The following list shows the numbers of 
New York State chapters and members in the seven organizations which existed during 
19791 



Organization No. of Chapters . No. of Members 

DECA 141 4,087 

FBLA 1S9 4,162 

FHA/HERO 119 1,561 

FFA 178 7,227 

HOSA 43 832 

VICA 80 11,400 

lASA 4 S3 



Student organizations teach and improve the skills that enable students to succeed 
in a working environment with responsibility and self-confidence. 

Community service projects comprise a major portion of local chapter activities 
during the school year for aU of the occupational youth organizations. These projects 
provfi^ beneficial avenues for applying occupational an<2 leadership skills in the local 
ccmn;j/(ity while creating a favorable public image for the youth organizations, their 
schools, and occiqpational education in general. 
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Leadmhip training MnioM art oonduotad eftoh year during whieh the SUte and/or 
regional officers from all aeven organisations participate. The training consists of an 
intensive series of individual and group meetings designed to prepare officers to assume a 
leadership role in occupational, social, and civic responsibilities. 

The office of Occupational and Continuing Education identifies Department staff 
members as Advisors to each of the student organizations. The role of the Department 
Advisors is to advisci approve, coordinate, and assist in the development of the 
educational programs being offered by each organization. In conjunction with the 
respective Boards of Trustees, the Department Advisor shall assure that the programs are 
an integral part of the curriculum and will benefit students in preparing^them for 
employment in a career field or for the occupation of homemaking. 

Another activity underway to Improve curriculum and instruction in occupational 
education in the secondary school area is the development and implementation of the 
Comprehensive Instructional Management System (CIMS). One way of describing CIMS' 
role within the overall state program would be that, whereas the futuring process involves 
business and industry (or other employers) in establishing the general framework for a 
program to meet current and projected needs in the labor market, CIMS develops specific 
performance objectives based on business* and industry's needs and involves teachers in 
developing the objectives of the curriculum to Insure teachers* "ownership** of the specific 
objectives. Local advisory councils, whose roles have been strengthened in recent years, 
will also have an important role to play in verifying that the technical skills learned in 
occupational education are those needed by employers. 

Along with the CIMS emphasis on student acquisition of technical skills, a fourth 
Education Department activity puts Increased emphasis on development of basic skills 
related to and as part of occupational education. One reason for this has been the 
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implementation of the new RegenU Competency Testing Program and diploma require- 
ments. As indicated previously the Regents have instituted a competency testing program 
that requires high school students to pass state competency examinations in reading, 
writing and mathematics before receiving a high school diploma. Remedial instruction is 
required for those students who fail the competency exams. In some schoob, scheduling 
conflicts arise between required remedial instruction and vocational education programs. 

Besides competency testing, other factors support the coupling of education in basic 
skills with that in vocational siciUs. These factors include the increasingly mental nature 
of much work, the need for workers to have a solid foundation of basic knowledge and 
skills to be able to adapt to changing technology and a changing labor market, and the 
importance of communications and human relations in almost all Jobs. There is also a 
growing body of evidence that business, industry, and labor support the position that 
education in basic and life skills, including technological literacy, is as important as 
specific Job training in preparing young people for transition from school to employment. 

During the past five years several projects have been established to demonstrate 
that basic skills such as reading, writing, and mathematics can be effectively taught as 
part of a atudent^s occupational education. It has long been believed that vocational 
education can be a strong motivating factor and an effective vehicle for the learning of 
basic skills. The Department is currently examining ways of resolving potential 
scheduling conflicts between remedial instruction and vocational education, such as 
integrating basic skills instruction with vocational programs and supplementing remedial 
programs with vocational programs. Existing programs attempt to build on the motivation 
that vocational education students have by relating remediation efforts to vocational 
programs. 

In addition to the activities described above to insure the quality of specific aspects 
of the delivery system, the Regents believe that it is necessary to examine all elements 
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which an effective occupational education system must include. New York SUte has 
developed a comprehensive system for evaluating secondary school occupational education 
programs. The general framework of this new evaluation system was designed by the 
Education Department with extensive involvement of administrative and instructional 
personnel at both the SUte and local levels. Development of the system has been guided 
by three purposesi 1) program improvement; 2) accountability; and 3) quality information 
for policy and planning. The first purpose is, by far, the main goal of the evaluation 
system; the other two purposes support the first by allowing for documenUtion and 
planned change. 

The statewide evaluation system is implemented in two ma}or phases: assessment 
and improvement. In the first phase, each local education agency assesses its occupa- 
tional education programs in terms of five functional areas which are critical to the 
quality of occupational education programs: entry, guidance, instruction, placement, and 
follow-ip. Local individuals from inside and outside the agency make Judgments about 
performance according to selected criteria and provide recommendations for improve- 
ment which the agency uses to determine which improvemenU wiU be made. I^al 
agencies are asked to Involve a variety of local individuals and groups, including, for 
example, teachers, administrators and other staff members, local advisory councils and 
curriculum consultant committees, parents and employers, community-based organiza- 
tions, community advocate groups, former students (both graduates and nongraduates), 
business and industry organizations, labor groups, and educators from other agencies. In 
the second phase, the agency implements the plans for improvement developed as a result 
of the assessment phase. 

The implementation of this evaluation system, which has already begun on a pilot 
basis, will provide a continuing flow of Information to the Regents, the Department, and 
local agencies and communities that will help them to make Judgments regarding how well 
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occupational education programs in New York State meet the needs of students and 
employers* 

Meaningful and accurate daU are extremely important to the management and 
evaluation of a system as complex as New York SUte% occupational education deUvery 
system. To provide the daU needed for effective management at the local and SUte 
levels, for evaluaUon purposes, and for meeting Federal reporting requirements, the 
Department has been developing and implementing the Occupational Education Reporting 
System (0ER8), a computerized, individual student-based system for reporting informa- 
tion on enrollment and follow-up of occtqiational education students. The individual 
student flies in OERS contain information on student status and characteristics which can 
be reported in aggregate form at the regional and SUte levels and used, as appropriate, 
for planning and evaluaUon at the local leveL DaU from OERS will be used in the SUte% 
evaluation system, for local self-assessment and improvement, for implementii^ Federal 
Office for CivU Rights (OCR) Guidelines, for comparing occivational supply with labor 
market demands, and for calculating some of the factors for determining an «gency% need 
for and eligiblUty to receive VEA funds. 

An effective system of vocational education requires that the potential users of the 
system be provided with accurate and up-to-date information on the manpower needs of 
industry, the available supply of skilled manpower, and the capacity of educational and 
training programs to review the supply and meet the needs. The charge of the SUtewide 
Occupational Infbrination Coordinating Committee (SOlCC) is to make accurate and 
timely occupational supply and demand daU readily available to all concerned parties. 

The Occupational Information System (OIS) being developed by SOICC to fulfill its 
charge will make more effective use of existing daU by identifyii^ and eliminating 
dupUcative acUvlUes, improving daU coUecUon methods and analysis, and coordinatliv 
information dissemination. 
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Ttie development of the OIS has taken two main direcUona: the ereaUon of two 
computerized guidance information files and the publication and distribution of occupa- 
tional information. The guidance information fUes contain sUtewide and labor-market- 
area Information on earnings and hiring prospects for specific Jobs and, tuition and 
financial aid information. These fUes wiU augment existing fUes that are part of the 
Guidance Information System available at hundreds of terminals in schools, coUcges, 
libraries and other public faciUties. 

Future OccupaUonal Information System development will be shaped by advice and 
Information from local users and developers of occupational Information on what key 
information is currently unavailable and how to improve data coUection methods, analysis, 
and dissemination. 

In addition to these efforts, which are designed to improve the total delivery 
system. New York is implementing a system to meet the specialized needs of business, 
industry and labor for education and training. 

It is obvious that New York SUte is in a good position to design and implement 
specific education and training programs for business, industry and labor with 1,200 
formal education institutions offering vocational education. Previously, however, no 
formal system existed to marshal these resources. 

During the past six months the Education Department has estabUshed a formal 
system in conjunction with the Governor's Office, the Commerce Department, and the 
Labor Department to meet the specialized needs of individual businesses and industries. 
Specifically, the system is designed: to address upgrading and retraining needs, to 
packi«e programs and funding for potential new employers or for those employers seeking 
to expand in New York State; to work with Private Industry Councils and Business, 
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Industry, Education and Labor Councils; and to meet the special needs of small businesses 
(i.e., businesses with 100 employees or less). 

The new process builds on past ad hoc processes among the agencies mentioned 
above. In some eases a request is made directly to the State Education Department by a 
particular firm, education institution, or a private industi7 counciL In other cases, the 
initial request for specialized educatioii or training is made to either the central or 
regional offices of Commerce or Labor, or to an occupational education planner for a 
apeolfic region. Whatever the access point, the new system requires that each central 
offise be informed of the request and, in cases where a regional office initiates the 
request, that it be tunneled through the central offices of Commerce or Labor to 
Education. The system is designed to Insure immediate follow-up by the Education 
Department (see Chart ED. 

After ea^h such request, the Education Department first meets with representatives 
of the firms to determine how many employees are required for each Job title. In 
addition, the firm must identify what specific skills will be required for each Job. The 
Education Department then contacts the Labor Department to estimate how many 
individuals with the needed training already are available in the specific geographic area. 
After this estimate is made, the Department projects the number of individuals who will 
have to be recruited and trained. 

The next step by the Education Department Is to work with the Occupational 
Education Executive Committees in the appropriate region. For the purposes of 
coordinating oeetq^tional education programs and resources the State is divided into 13 
oeoufp^^tlonal education planning regions. Within each region, the community college 
presidenU and presidents of agricultural and technical colleges, district superintendents 
of BOCES and superintendents of major city school systems form an Occupational 
Education Executive Committee. Each regional executive group Is served by an 
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CSiART II PSOCESS FOR MEETING THE SPECIALIZED TRAINIhC NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS 

1) Trminlng raaourcM luwded in order for an eaploysr to 
locata in a new araa 

2) Training reaourcaa naaded to ratrain, upgrada, or expand 
exiating work force 
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Regional Occ. Ed. Planning Coordinacor/SED - Bureau of Occ. Ed. 
Ptograa Developaent and Bureau of Occ. Ed. Planning and Xnfomarion 
e Datermination of training needs 

e Idcntificstion of training resourcaa (progrsa(s) and funding) 
e &K)rdlnation of planning to develop training program using articula- 
tion of agenciea, facllitlee, personnel, and financial resources 
e Developaent of cootprehcnslvs training package for cfflployeir reviev 
• Verification of evallabllicy of xesourcae end rolea of training 
egenciea (local and etata) 



NEGOTUTIONS 



Clarification and review of training package between Involved egendes 
end enployer through «eeting(e) regerdiicg! avelleble lebor pool; ekille 
end level of proficiency needed; treining forvat options; financial op- 
tions; scrsening; teaching; role of enployer; echedules; eitea; etc* 



ACREEMENTS 



Financial conaitaienta for training prograa coordinated by SED/Ragional 
Planner for eaployer and training agencies 



DELIVERY 



Ittpl6»enCAtion of training programs/Developaent of Instructional pro- 
graa ani cutrlcuXua according to aituation - Honltorlng by SEQ/Regional 
Planning Coordinator 



ASSESSMENT AND 
REOOtMCNOATIONS 



Evalitatlon of procesaes end outcones by Eaployer end SED/Raglonal 
Planner 



New York State Education Department - 1/28/81 
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.■i.np.tlooU Mkieatlon planner appointtO by tiM group and supported by Federal Voea- 
Uooal Edueation Aet fuiKk. 

■n»e Ereeutive Committees decide whieh institution with an ezistinK program can 
beat meet the training needs or, when there is no existing training program which agency 
is in the best position to mount a new program that can best meet the needs of the firm. 
The Departments subject experts also review the curriculum of the training program In 
terms of the flrm% neeik. 

Once it is determined that a program exists or that a new program can be 
implemented to meet the training ne«l, the appropriate local agencies (e.g., CKTA, 
Industry Development Agency, etc) are aslced to ident'.'V funds to support the training. 
That information is then provided to the Education Dq>artment, and the appropriate State 
igencieo convene to develop a plan for using funds fh>m various sources to meet the need. 
TWs is a crucial step, since many agencies have funds which, although they are not 
•de«juato to fund the training separately, can be combined to fund the needed' training 
programs. !t should be noted, that the Board of Regents has determined that. If this 
•yrtsm works as well as it appears it will, $10 mllUon In State funds will be required to 
meet the pwjected needs which cannot be met with funds presently controUed by local 
and State agencies. 

Assuming that appropriate funds are available, the E<hieation Department forwards 
• total education package (programs and funding) to the Commerce D^tment fcf 
inclusion in that Departments economic development proposal for a pairtiaUar firm. In 
soma cases, the Education Department wUl work direcUy with an industrial development 
agmcy (IDA) or private industry councU (PIC) where requested to do so. but the Bducation 
Department will. In such cases, inform the Central Office of the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor of this. 
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AisuminK that a firm accepts the package, the State Education Department and the 
regional planner for' occupational education are responsible for monitoring the implemen- 
Ution of the actual training programs. They are aHw responsible for determining the 
effectiveness of the training programs and the eirployor-s satisfaction with the outcomes. 

In addition to this new system, the Education Department has also bscn responsible 
for funding "Job brokers" with Appalachian Regional Commission funds and Is also working 
with Private Industry Councils to fund "brokers." The broker concept Is designed to meet 
the speciaUzed needs of smaller businesses and industries. However, the cohcept also 
works with larger employers. 

Job broker!!!/ is an economic development procedure used by many communities to 
foster a closer Unk between available educational resources and the special training 
requirements of local businesses and Industries. Although various job brokering programs 
may differ in format, most brokering activities usuaUy include the foUowing componento: 

(1) A mechanism to identify employment and training needs. 

(2) Liaison functions between employers and educational resources. 

(3) Technical assistance in the development and deUvery of espedaUy tailored 
training programs. 

The cooperative effort formaUzed through the job brokering system helps communities to 
mobiUze available resources to promote local economic development. 

The AppaUchian Regional Commission has awarded funds to two projecto in 
Appalachian New York to demonstrate the job brokering concept in rural areas. The 
Education Department is now exploring with Private Industry Councils the poesibiUty of 
establlshU* similar job brokering projects. Each of these projects Is operated by a 
professional brokering staff and an advisory council composed of representatives from 
business, industry, labor, government, education, and other community organizations. 
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Through thQ brok«rii« proe«M» kty Mf mantt of aie community tro abla to plan togothcr 
to fltiuiukt* ioofiomle d«v«lopm«it« 

Tho Job brokorlng ooneopt hci had a slgnlf^Gdnt impaot on looal ooonomlo lovtlop- 
mant* Varloui training programa praparad by tha brokaring proecaa hava halpad to ratcin 
currant amploymant lavals by upgrading workars' iklUa, and iiava ganaratad caraar 
awaranaaa for naw amploymant opportunitiaa thrcugh caraar-raUtad inatnioUon and 
•arviccs for youth and adulta. Wa antioipata that ha^ghtanad Job-brokarii« actirtty will 
raault in graatar i^ranomio stability and in.vaasad usa of looa? educational raaouroaa. 

Tha Stata'a systaro of vocational education can provide jn important marsinal 
advantage for attracting new industry to New York and for supporting tM development 
and competiUvenesa of existing industry. The efforts that I have described are a aound 
beginning but they should be improved upon. Th^ Education Department believea thji 
rasponsibility is «ctremely important and seeks cooperaUon f^m all involved in makii« 
New York State competitive in using education and training as a marketing tool to 
strengthen the Stated economy. 

New York State is convinced that the efforts described above respond to the State's 
needs for economic development activities* This need also asdsti throughout the country. 
The Board of Regents' recommendadons on the reauthorizaUon of the VEA suggest that a 
separate Utla of the Act be created to help pursue these efforts to strengthen the 
economy and that such effects be given a high priority in the new legislation. An 
additional title for program improvement is also recommended to strengthen the delivery 
system for vocaUonal education to help support the statewide activities described above. 
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The New York State Board of RcgenU has had a longstanding commitment to 
meetii« the neeck of special population groupe, Thlrtrone percent of the atudenU 
enrolled in vocational education programs in are categorized as American Indian, 

Black, /nian or Hispanic. Table 4 indicates that thesss minority groups are served in aU of 
the types of agencies offerii^ vocational education programs in New York State. 



Tibia 4 

Minority Occupational Education Enrollment 
in New York SUte X979-80 



White 

Not Hisp. Totals 

949S4 101,455 

195930 213,093 

5221'6 160,541 

106422 139,368 

1842 4,641 

7750 9,497 

55778 116,648 

514892 745,243 



Almost 140,000 disadvantaged studenU are enrolled in occupational education 
programs. The efforts described previously indicate how the State is fostering the 
concept of usli^ the modvational factor of vocational education to teach basic skills. 
The Regenu are abo deeply concerned about the issue of youth unemptoyment and are 
presently developii^ a policy statement on this issue. The following excerpU from a 
recent Youth Knowledge Development Report clearly Indicate that vocational eAication 
has the potenUal to prevent students from dropping out and to reduce the youth 
unemployment rate. 



BOCES 
LEA 
Big 5 

Public TYC 
EOC 

Private TYC 
Proprietary 
Total 



American 


BUck 






Indian 


Not Hisp. 


Asian 


Hispanic 


312 


3807 


262 


2100 


294 


13109 


• 505 


3255 


534 


68044 


4693 


-34994 


993 


19653 


2661 


9639 


17 


2359 


44 


379 


12 


\016 


178 


541 


176 


3^.702 


2243 


23749 


2398 


142690 


10606 


74657 



w ^> . . 
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Exeerpts from Youth Knowloc%e Dev«lopm«nt Keport 

^ ReMtfch on Youth Employment and BmployabUlty Development 
Youth Perspectives - The Lives Behind the SUtUtlcs 
May 1980 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Employment and Tralnli^ Administration 
Office of Youth Programs 

r^iJt. f««rtPtion and analysis of the lives of 32 young CETA participanU based on 
periodic interviews conducted over a year. uu 

- ♦K !l^t!!?,*^*! complained that the more interesting employment-related classes 
at their schools were also reserved for the acadcmicaUy proficient. 

I thought school was supposed to prepare you for Ufe. 
But from what Pve seen, you gotU be one of the so- 
caUed better studenU Just to get into these classes 
where they teach you business or Job skills and aU that 
stuff. U youVe not a good student, youVe in these 
plain classes that are real boring. And I would usuaUy 
Just sUde in there. 

«f "^J^^l the dropouts seemed to have a hard time relating to much 

of the high school curriculum. These young people favored practical courses, or, as one 
"Classes that teach you things you need to taww-^tuff that youll reSw 
S^!wJfr« 2 ^1!! * checWKKJk." Consumer Economies and Personal Finance were 
^^!^^n^J^'^^.''^^!'^^'''1^ ^ ^he most worthwmie classes they 

nadtakw in high sohooL But most of the dropouts said that they had never had the 
opportunity to take these kinds of.praotical courmT 

They oughU teach you how to handle yourseU finan- 
cially—how to make a decision on your own, how to 
rent an apartment, how to talk to people when you're 
being interviewed for a Job, how to read and under- 
stand contracts, and the whole thing-things like that, 
you know? Like what to do with your bank account, 
and where to go to get the best deals. Even down to 
shopping. I mean they oughU teach somebody how to 
shop for groceries. A lot of people don»t know how. 

1..^ ^H? ^^A* ^" ^ acknowledged that there was a need to 

learn buic reading, writing, and math skills at schooU but beyond that they could see 
Uttle point in some of the subjects they had been required to study. 

Everybody needs some English, basic grammar and 
stuff Uke that. Just to talk and alL You need to read 
and write, but I don»t like to write Just to be writing, 
rm a carpenter and I don»t like to be writing composi- 
tions, you know. All that stuff about nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, adverts— it Just seems really confusing to me. 
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Given their negative feeUngs about many of the teaehen they've had. onemlght 
expect that potential dropouU would want to avoid teacher f "J^J^f^ 
But nearly i£^of the case study participanU who had dropped qjit of school f «P<';te<l.that 
thV^ldTave Uked more interaction with their teachers. -Th«e partid^^^^ 
their teachera had been^e observant and paid more attention to them and their needs. 
T^eJ bTuev^ that a good teacher really cares about each student. Aa one student sa^d. 
-Thl worst teachers we the ones that just try to contain yo" for an hour or so." Another 
student felt that "teachers should be noticing more about who needs help^ ^hen 
asSs a question, they should stop and really help them instead of ""^n^^iii 
was something ot a surprise to find that, along with more individual -ttent on and specW 
r^ognlUo^^ drotouU would have Uked more pressure from their high schwl 

tcacheS The attitudTwpressed by a ninth grade dropout was not unusual among this 



group: 



I like the teacher to push me a little, be on my back 
sometimes. I Uke for people to come out and talk to 
me..to teU me. you know. "youVe smart, you can do 
something with yourself." I wish Fd have had teachers 
who come out and told me that I could do it. It would 
have been no problem doing the work, you know. I 
couldVe done it; it's just that I didn't. I Uke to get 
individual attention. I think I could work better if it 
was just me and the teacher. That way I would stop 
and ask questions, you know. 

Among the YP case study group, none of the 20 dropouU left school primarUy 
because of economic need. 

About haU said they left primarUy for school-reUted reasora. For the oth« hiOf, 
persoMdconsiderations and family problems were a major factor In the decision to drop 
out." 

The excerpto cited above indicate that students want to take courses which they 
feel are "relevant" and which demonstrate the "caring" attitude that vocational education 
personnel can and do provide. Two studies which our Department wiU soon complete 
substantiate, for the most part, these conclusions. One study, being conducted for the 
Department by ComeU University, is an assessment of the benefiU which studenU in 
secondary school vocational education receive in addition to learning technical job skills. 
PreUminary findings based on a pilot study indicate that occupational students' attitudes 
were significantly more positive than those of students in either general or coUege bound 
programs. Specifically, the preUminary findings indicate: 

1) The moat positive attitudes were shown by occupational students toward their 
occupational progra ms and their occupational teachers. 
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2) Occupational students reported more confidence in their career preparation and 
career prospects than general-education or coUege bound students. 

3) Occupational students describe their programs as being relevant to their personal 
goals and thus more motivating than other education programs. 

4) Occupational students feel that the emphasis in occupational education on 
attaining proficiency, rather than competing for grades, enables them to try out 
a variety of realistic work tasks and to practice specific work skills. It appears 
that this history of learning and success produces an environment in which 
students develop career-related enthusiasm and confidence. 

5) Occupational students beUeve that their teachers have a personal interest in 
them and that teachers are willing to answer questions and explain things to 
them. Occupational students believe longer class periods and smaller class size 
helps make this possible. 

8) Both occupational students and non-occupational students said that student 
•^cliques" in the home schools have the effect of dividing and excluding students. 
In contrast, occupational students report that, among students in occupational 
programs, trust and camaraderie exists between peers. 

7) Students* attitudes were found to be more consistently related to their educa- 
tional programs than to their socio-economic status or educaUonal aspirations. 
In other words, educational program appears to have moro influence on students' 
attitudes toward school than background factors. 

To summarize these findings, peraonaUy relevant programs and a supportive 
environment, which students feel they have in occupational education, combine to give 
occupational students a sense of personal participation in their educational process. In 
addition, occupational education students also feel that society is responding to their need 
for preparation for later life, a feeling which they do not find elsewhere. The pUot tests 
indicate that respondents were not the picture of aUenation and apathy which is often 
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pr0]6Oted by the newt mcxBrn- WWle etUtude. were generally poaitive for both occt^a- 
tional atudents and non-occt,>ational atudenti, attitudes were consistenUy more positive 
for occupational students than Cor non^cupational studenU. Further analysis wiU 
provide additional InformaUon on the attitudes of occupational students in non^occupa- 
tionaH^nter settings. 

In a second study of secondary school occupational education students conducted by 
the Department, we have found the following to be true: 

1. Occupational education students perform better in their occupational-education 
courses than in their academic courses, 

2. Success in academic education is a good indicator of success in occupational 
educations 94% of those students with average or above academic grades had 
average or above average occupational education grades. However, faUure in 
academic educaUon is not a good indicator of faUure in occupational education; 
60% of those students with below-average academic grades had average or above 
average occupational education grades. 

3. High achievement test scores are a good Indicator of success in occupational 
education; 92% of those i^.u?1ents with average or above average achievement 
test scores also had average or above average occupational education grades. 
However, low achievement, test scores do not necessarUy Indicate failure in 
ooeupational educaUon; 77% of those studenU with below average achievement 
test scores had average or above average occupaUonal educaUon grades. 

4. occi^>aUonal educaUon grades are not related to famUy Income. 

5. FaroUy Income Is normally distributed among occn)ational education studenU. 
These dau do not support the belief that occupational educaUon studenU are 
primarily from low-income famiUes (49% of the studenU were from families 
where income was over $15,000, 28% of the studenU were from famlUes whose 
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Ineoin. wu over $30,000 and 12% of the gtudenU were from f.millet whoM 
liMome wu over $SS,00O). 
«. Uvtag errueement does appew to have aome reUtionshlp to performance In 
occupational education, academic education and on achievement acorea. Stu- 
<l«nto from two-parent famillea perform «lIghUy better than fh>m one-parent 
famlllea. Occupational education grades are lee. affected than academic grades 
or achievement test scores. One item of Interest Is that studenu with some 
-other- Uvinc arrangement performed slighUy better than studenU in oncDarent 
famlllea. 

7. TlH. number of sibUngs in a famUy Is related to school performance. In general, 
• lower number of sibling. Is related to higher performance. Again, occupational 
education grade, are le« affected by number of sibling, than are academic 
grade, or standardized achievement test scores. 

B.«d on the commenU of the CETA particip«,ts in the Youth Knowledge 
Development Report «xl the finding, of the two rtudles discussed above, it would appear 
that vocational education can make a difference for the disadvantaged student. Although 
New York Is able to serve many of iu disadvantaged studenU, there are stlU meny unmet 
noeds. Because of these unmet needs, the RegenU recommendations on VBA reauthori- 
Mtl« propose establishing a new Targeting Grant to foctis resources on the meet 
economically and educationally disadvantaged area. TDe propoMl places emphasis on both 
construction of new facilities uid capital investments for remodeling and modernization 
of eKistlng s««,ndary imd post*xondary facilities in urban areas. THe propo«d would 
•now fund, to be UMd ? the total vocational educaUon program if there are m^etantlal 
mimbsi. of diudvustagwl studenU to prevent the problems of the "puU-out" approach 
presently by EAH.A. Title L Integrating basic .kills with vocational education Is 

also part of mpoMd. 
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me pUght of the dtoadvanttged adult is equaUy imporUnt. According to the 1970 
cenwt, more than 5.3 miUlon adult, and out oi school youth In New York SUte (aged 16 or 
over) Ueked a high school diploma or equivalent-an estimated 41 percent of the SUte's 
adult population and over 50 percent in each of the State's major cities. While the 1980 
census may show some improvement, the number of wlults in New York who lack a high 
school education Is likely to remain the highest of any state In the Nation. Each year 
K,me 87,000 high school dropouts are added to the pool. Most of the estimated 700,000 to 
1.7 million immigrants and refugees in the State lack a diploma or the English-language 
skills needed for successful employment. The absence of a high school diploma or even 
the basic skills associated with that minimum credential becomes more and more serious 
as manufacturing jobs are lost to the State and replaced by new office and technical jobs. 

The large pool of adults lacking a high school education is a major problem for our 
economy and our society, a problem that becomes more serious as the economy becomes 
more sophisticated. 

The lack of basic skills is a substantial barrier to entering into and benefitting from 
occupational training programs. The prime sponsors and agencies operating CETA 
training programs indicate that, because of their lack of basic skills and/or Ufe-coping 
skills, a large percentage of CETA-eUgible adults are not ready for training or placement 
when they register. The lack of basic skills Is also highly correlated with unemployment, 
welfare, and Incarceration, and thereby costly to the State's economy. 

In the 1980's and 1990's the problem of the educated and sklUed adult whose skills 
become outmoded or are no longer needed wlU become more serious. The problem of sWU 
obsolescence, although hardly new. Is bound to be accentuated by the rapid technological 
uHl structural changes which are presently under way in our economy- Compounding the 
. problem even more 1. the uneven age distribution of the population with a high proportion 
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of the population in the m\Mt age groups and a low proportion of youth. This uneven age 
distribution will eharfieterize New York's population for the rest of the century. 

If significant economic development is to occur In New York SUte In the next 
twenty years, many thousands of adulU, probably millions, will have to return to school, 
college, or training programs of some sort to learn the skills of the new industries. There 
win not be enough trained young men and women to launch and operate the new 
enterprises. 

New York's educational institutions have the resources and the imagination to . 
provide the requisite education, training, and retraining programs for adults. New York 
has long been a national leader in the areiut of adult continuing education, immigrant 
education, and other experiments in adult education. Facilities, faculty, and other 
resources no longer needed for education of the young can be and are being redirected 
toward adults. 

To begin a more effective and unified approach to dealing with the problems of 
those lacking a high school diploma with the limited funds available, the Office of 
Occupational and Continuing Education has been reorganized to bring a number of 
separate programs— Adult Basic Education (ABE), high school equivalency, and CETA— 
under one umbrella: the Division of Continuing Education. Occupational and basic skills 
programs can now be more easily coordinated to provide a continuum of education and 
training for educationally disadvantaged adults. 

Varioua activities have been undertaken to coordinate services to adults. A network 
of Regional Cabinets is being established to improve communication among local program 
providers, to broaden their articulation with the Division, to encourage regional coop9ra<- 
tive planning for adult basic and occupational education, and to make allocation of 
resources to delivery agencies in each region more equitable. 
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A fpeeUl experimental project is also being funded under the Adult Education Act 
with the National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation (NAIEC) providing 
tectaical assistance to adult txasic education programs in urt>an settings to establish or 
improve cooperative planning and cooperative arrangements with community agencies, 
business, industry, labor unions and other appropriate organizations. 

Fimds have also been earmarked under the supplementary vocational education 15% 
part of CETA to encourage the coupling of basic skills and occupational programs. A 
model program which links basic education, English-as-a-second-language instruction, skill 
trainirv» counseling, assessment and placement into one continuum of education and 
training is being developed with CETA 85% nondiscretionary funds. 

Finally, the Division has inaugurated a study to analyze the basic skill requirements 
of entry-level Jobs and occupational training programs and develop an assessment 
instrument which can be used to prescribe the needed areas of study. 

Although the Department is making a concerted effort to address the problems of 
adult students, there are two major areas where the educational institutions do not have 
adequate resources to meet the needs: educational and career counseling for adults, and, 
financial aid for adult students. 

The primary source of educational and career counseling for young students is the 
schoob they attend, where each educational level provides disinterested advice on the 
next step. But the workii^ (or unemployed) adult, unhappy with his or her situation and 
ready to invest in an educational program to start over again or to move ahead, often has 
no place to turn to for disinterested advice on educational and labor-market opportunities. 
The right advice for these adults is too important for New York State and its economy to 
be left to chance. Moreover, the State is in the best posiUon to provide good advice by 
virtue of the economic, Ubor market, and educational information it routinely coUects 
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and analyzes. A beginnfr ? has bi^n made In Job counseling by the Labor Department and 
In educational counselliig through the Education Information Centers and tho Regents 
External Degree Program Volunteer Advisor Network (both operating from the "neutral" 
site of public libraries). More financial support is needed in this area. 

ilie education system, Including vocational education, is often criticized for failing 
to work effectively with CETA agencies and the newly established Private Industry 
Councils. New York State has not yet established perfect working relationships with nli 
prime sponsors in the State, but we believe we are making substantial progress toward 
such relationships. For example, members of our staff are working with the New York 
City prime sponsor to design and implement an effective assessment system for 
developing an employabiUty Dlrf< and to give more attention to needs of adults and out of 
school youth for basic und Uf« skUls. In addition to the work with the New York City 
prime sponsor, a project is i>dL*:g implemented with the New York City Private Industry 
Council to retrain workers vrto tre not now CETA-eligible but who need retraining to 
keep up with technologica* changes in their fields. The Department also has membership 
on the Balance of State Private Industry Council and is providing servicss to firms as 
needs are identified by the CounciL 

In their recommendations on VEA re^MiL^orization, the Regents are requesting that 
representation from business, industry and labor be increased on the State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education. Representatives from state and local Private Industry 
Councils and the State Employment Training Councib should also be included on the 
SACVE. The Regents also recommend that regional advisory councils be established with 
members appointed Jointly by tho CETA prime sponsors and educational agencies located 
within the service areas of the separate prime sponsors (including the Balance of State 
prime sponsors). We believe this will help to insure coordination and better planning for 
the delivery of training programs. 
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Serving the needs of the handicapped is another major priority in New York State. 
In addition to recent federal legislation (PL 94*142), a New York State law requires 
services for the handicapped, one of the strongest laws in the nation. The Board of 
Regents are deeply concerned, however, that the level of feder&l funding is not adequate 
to carry out the federal mandates of PL 94-142. 

The Regents, recognizing that there was a need to provide a continuum of services 
involving special education, occupational education ana vocatloniU rehabilitation charged 
the three Assiitant Commissioners in the Department who are responsible for these three 
areas to develop and implement plans to bring about coordinated programs for the 
handicapped in the three areas. 

Three years ago these three Assistant Commissioners began to carry out this charge. 
In 1978-79, they held a series of seven regional workshops to solicit a list of practical 
problems from field representatives of the three areas. The field representatives 
indicated that schools had many needs in these areas. Some of the needs identified were 
for: 

1. In-service programs for vocational education teachers and administrators to help 
them teach handicapped students in the **lea8t restrictive environment." 

2. Involvement of vocational education personnel in the deliberations involving 
placement of students and in developing Individualized Education Plans (LE.P.8). 

3. Improved preservice programs. 

4. Involvement of OVR counselors in the secondary schools to help develop lEP's 
and to insure that students leaving the secondary schools were helped to pursue 
further education and to obtain job placement. 

5. A joint directory of programs and services for the handicapped available from 
the offices of the three Assistant Commissioners. 
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In response to these requests, federal funds for services to the handicapped were 
used to provide in-service education to vocational education personnel. The three 
Assistant Com misai oners issued joint memorandas suggesting that occupational education 
personnel be involved in the deliberations of the Committees on the Handicapped. The 
Department conducted a workshop for college chairpersons from all three areas to discuss 
methods for cross-training. VEA mini-grants will be awarded in 1981 to help higher 
education agencies to carry out the action plans developed as a result of that workshop. 
In addition, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is presently commiting funds for 
counselors in BOCES throughout the State. Finally, a directory of services and contacts 
at the Education Department has been prepared and distributed. 

In 1980, the Department held a second series of workshops to collect information on 
the needs of the handicapped from parents, other agencies providing services for the 
handicapped, and representatives of business and industry. Guidance personnel from the 
field and within the Department participated in this second series of workshops. The 
Department is presently summarizing the data iroin these workshops and will shortly 
develop action plans based on the needs which the datr^ describe. 

In surfimary, progress in providing a continuum of services for the handicapped has 
been made in variety of areas with a great deal of advice and information from the field. 
The major remaining challenges are to serve more handicapped students and develop more 
cooperative working relationships at the local leveL Our figures indicate that over 13,000 
handicapped students who require supplemental services are presently being served in 
occupational education. Because the VEDS definitions do not ask for data on the number 
of handicapped students who are served in regular clcssrooms, we know that the total 
number of handicapped served is much higher. 
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New York SUte is also proud of its efforts to deal with the problems of sex 
discrimination, sex bias, and sex stereotyping. We rjecognize that major changes in social 
attitudes about such matters will require many years. However, major efforts must be 
undertaken to affect the present situation in which a disproportionate number of women 
are confined to low-paying, dead end "sex stereotyped" jobs. You are all aware of the 
responsibilities each state education department has under the Educational Amendments 
of 1976 80 1 will not repeated them. 

Durir^ the past three years, the Department has implemented many projects and 
activities in the area of sex equity. In terms of commitment of federal resources, $1.1 - 
$1.4 millions in VEA funds were made available to secondary and postsecondary agencies 
in fiscal years 1978-1980. These funds, combined with our own staff, and other resources, 
were used to support the following typ^ of activities: 

1) Over 100 workshops, seminars and informational meetings have been held 
throughout the State during the past three years. 

2) Two universities have implemented a 6-credit-hour in-service course on sex 
equity for vocational education teachers, administrators, and counselors. The 
course provides information on legal responsibilities and attitudes, as well as on 
how to conduct sex-equity activities in classrooms. The 225 people taking this 
course have also been given the responsibility to train others. Our present data . 
indicate that these people have worked with 111,000 students, teachers, parents, 
etc., have established sex equity resource centers, and have revised sex-biased 
curricula. 

3) A Youth Group Program activity kit was developed by students and distributed to 
75 youth group advisors. 

4) An audio films trip and resource book entitled "Expanding Adolescent Role 
Expectations" was developed by Cornell University and 2300 copies have been 
distributed throughout the State. 
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5) The Department produced and disseminated two major documentary fUms. The 
first, "Tumir? Points," depicts the problems and experier-jes of women pursuing 
careers. The second film "Men's Lives", deals with the changing role of men in 
our society. 

6) A SUtewide newsletter caUed VOICE (Vocational Options in Creating EquaUty) 
is prepared quarterly. At this time 15,000 copies have been distributed* 

7) A series of four public service announcements for television was produced. I'tie 
first announcement was aired 187,000 times. 

8) The Department esUblished a Job Network Information Service (JNIS) which 
bimonthly disseminates listings of administrative Job openings in local education 
agencies and in the state Education Department throughout New York State to 
chief sshoo] officers and to JNIS candidates. Since its inception, JNIS has 
advertised over 380 administrative positions and currently maintains a pool of 
over 500 qualified Job applicants. In addition, JNIS collects information on the 
hiring practices of local educational agencies. 

9) The sex equity coordinator, in addition to supervising the projects identified 
abov<9, has helped agencies to develop action plans, reviewed project proposals, 
conducted workshops, developed a plan for Equal Access in Employment for 
Vocational Education in the SUte Education Department, established model 
programs for displaced homemakers, and undertaken a needs assessment of the 
numbers of displaced homemakers in the SUte along with numerous other 
activities. 

Table 5 indicates that some progress has been made in encouraging students to 
enroll in "non-traditional" subjects. New York State is proud of the fact that the trend Is 
in the desired direction. We hope that our efforts are causing this change and yet 
recognize that continuous efforts are required. 
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TU>le S Seoondary Occupational Edueatioa Enrollment t>y Program and Sex 
In Saleoted Program Areaa 



1978-79 



Enrollment 
1979-80 



%Male 
1978-79 



% Male 
1979-80 



% Female 
1978-79 



% Female 
1979-80 



Program Title 

Agriculture 
Pre^vocational 
Business 
Mechanics 
Conservation 
Ag. Technology 

Distributive 
Apparel 6l Accessories 
Automotive & Petroleum 

Health 
Pre- vocational 
Dental Asnistlng 

Nurse Assisting 
Medical Assbtlng 
Other Health 

Home Economics 
Care 6t Guidance 
Clothing Management 
Home Furnbhir^ 
Institutional Support 

Offica 
General Office 
Materials Support 
Stenographic 

Technical 
Aeronautical 
Architectural 
Automotive 
Civil 
Electrical 
Electronic 
Electro-M echa.'^ical 
Industrial 
Mechanical 
Other Technical 

■Trade & Industry 
Air Conditioning 
Appliance Repair 
Auto Body 
Auto Mechanics 
Other Auto 
Carpentry 
Masonry 
Plumbing 

Other Construction 

Custodial 

Drafting 

Electrical 

Electronics 

Maritime 

Machine Shop/Tool 
Welding j( Cutting 
Other Metalworking 
Cosmetology 
Other Persor.al Serv. 
Other Public Service 
Textile Production 
Other Trade & Industry 



2647 


2032 


88*6 


85 .0 


11 . 4 


15.0 


87 


155 


93* 1 


Sil. « 


6.9 


16.8 


1816 


1763 


98* 1 


97.8 


1.9 


2.2 


1931 


1587 


87*2 


86.3 


12.8 


10. f 


47 


52 


97 • 9 


94 • 2 


2.1 


5.8 


465 


587 


17.8 


20.3 




79.7 


73 


157 


88.2 


43.9 


17.8 


56.1 


3052 


3311 


8.0 


10.6 


92.0 


89.4 


899 


1061 


2.0 


3.8 


98.0 


96.2 


3191 


3021 


1.4 


S.2 


98.6 


94.8 


2215 


2494 


4.1 


12 7 


95.9 


87.3 


890 


663 


3.6 


2.6 


96.4 


97.4 


385 


327 


8.6 


10.1 


91.4 


89.9 


2296 


1732 


5.4 


8.4 


94.6 


91.6 


921 


676 


6.3 


3.7 


93.7 


96.3 


251 




9.2 


4.3 


90.8 


95.7 


170 


85 


2.9 


8.2 


97.1 


91.8 


97111 


95061 


17.3 


17.1 


82.7 


82.9 


333 


113 


5.1 


36.3 


94.9 


o3.7 


36497 


36188 


1.6 


2.0 


98.4 


98.0 


147 


121 


100.0 


97.5 


0.0 


2.5 


1036 


I34t 


86.9 


88.2 


13.1 


11.8 


226 


47 


96.0 


93.6 


4.0 


6.4 


39 


66 


94.9 


72.7 


5.1 


27.3 


577 


290 


96.7 


96.2 


3.3 


3.8 


1172 


1948 


98.4 


87.6 


1.6 


12.4 


148 


502 


96.6 


73.3 


3.4 


26.7 


31 


25 


93.5 


80.0 


6.5 


20.0 


558 


1092 


92.3 


89.5 


7.7 


10.5 


692 


767 


81.5 


63.4 


18.5 


36.6 


1551 


1672 


99.7 


94.5 


0.3 


5.5 


460 


557 


87.6 


89.2 


12.4 


10.8 


2890 


3162 


99.4 


99.5 


0.8 


0.5 


8934 


10901 


98.2 


98.2 


1.8 


1.8 


1585 


1421 


99.0 


95. 9 


1.0 


4.1 


3965 


5420 


99.1 


97.3 


0.9 


2.7 


646 


581 


99.7 


99.7 


0.3 


0.3 


857 


ej4 


99.8 


99.6 


0.2 


0.4 


340S 


1930 


95.4 


95.6 


4.6 


4.4 


63P 


514 


93.7 


91.4 


6.3 


8.6 


3188 


2954 


87.3 


89.1 


12.7 


10.9 


4913 


5057 


98.9 


98.5 


1.1 


1.5 


m3 


3155 


98.0 


97.4 


2.0 


2.6 


206 


408 


100.0 


89.2 


0.0 


10. 3 


2953 


3593 


97.9 


97.0 


t.l 


3.0 


1793 


2128 


99.2 


98.5 


0.8 


1.5 


1624 


238 


£1.6 


89.1 


18.4 


10.9 


7402 


8335 


5.7 


3.S 


94.3 


96.5 


151 


737 


14.6 


7.5 


85.4 


92.5 


14 


87 


7.1 


12.6 


92.9 


87.4 


1792 


1719 


9.7 


9.9 


90.3 


90.1 


1076 


2014 


82.9 


81.3 


17.1 


18.7 
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In addition to all of the efforts described above to meet the needs of special 
populations, the Department is now carrying out its responsibilities under the Office of 
Civil Rights* "Guidelines for Eliminating Discrimination and Denial of Services on the 
Basis of Race, Color, National Origin, Sex and Handicap in Vocational Education" issued 
on March 21, 1979. 

Our Methods of Administration plan has been submitted and personnel in elemen- 
tary, secondary, continuing, and higher education have been assigned to conduct desk 
audits, compliance reviews, and provide technical assistance. These personnel, trained by 
outside consultants have developed standards and distributed them to the field to assure 
that people, in the field understand what criteria they wili be evaluated against. 
Department staff have held workshops throughout the State and have begun compliance 
reviews. 

Implementing this new responsibility without additional funding has required reas- 
signment of personnel and has therefore had an impact on other services which we have 
traditionally been able to provide. New York State believes, however, that this is an 
important responsibility and has developed a sound program in this area. 

As the Administration and Congress begin to consider reauthorization, they wili 
have to make difficult decisions on how best to serve the needs of special populations. 
The Board of Regents recommendations on VEA Reauthorization propose that a special 
targeting section be authorized for meeting the needs of the disadvantaged. However, the 
recommendations go on to propose that other special population group set-asides be 
eliminated. If program funds for the handicapped are to be provided, they should be 
provided through PL 94-142 and through the Vocfftional Rehabilitation Act. The Regents 
propose that funds be provided in a separate equity title for State staff to provide 
technical assistance *nd conduct compliance reviews to assure access and supportive 
services are being provided. We also propose that activities in the sex-equity area be 
encouraged under the other proposed titles. 
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EffectivenaM of Vocational Education in 
New York state 



Members of the Committee are weU aware that many of the national studies on 
vocational education have produced conflicting conclusions about the effectiveness of 
vocational education. 1 would like to report on three major studies that have been 
undertaken in New York State in the last four years on various aspects of the 
effectiveness question. The first study, conducted by Cornell University in 1976, is 
entitled '*Economic Returns to BOCES Secondary Occupational Education investment.** 
The study was limited to one BOCES service area (Broome-DeUware-Tioga). in the study, 
one hundred fifteen 1973 & 1974 BOCES* graduates and 99 general-program 1973 & 1974 
graduates were randomly selected and interviewed. Cornell used rigorous research 
methods in this pilot study to determine benefits and rates of return for BOCES 
Occupational Education. 

in the Economic Returns stu^, evaluation of earnings did not simply compare 
incomes of BOCES graduates to those of general-curriculum graduates. Earning differen- 
tials between these two groups caused by previous work experience, marital status, sex, 
father^s occupation, union membership, etc., were accounted for and eliminated. When all 
other effects are eliminated, vocational education contributed $8X3.00 to earnings the 
second year after graduation . However, two other factors were included to measure the 
total influence occupational education has on earnings: (1) the willingness of employers to 
pay a higher salary for an employee with skills training directly related to the employer's 
need, and (2) the greater likelihood that BOCES graduates wiU receive post-high-school 
training. When these factors were considered, total earnings of BOCES graduates were 
$356.00 and $1,480.00 greater than those of general program graduates one and two years 
after graduation respectively . 
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The pilot study also examined the question of the rate of return on Investment for a 
BOCES education (i.e. the cost of a BOCES education versus the increased productivity as 
measured by the Income of a BOCES graduate). The study concluded that the rate of 
return for a BOCES education was significant to society. The finding held true even when 
the annualized costs for all capital assets and a discount rate of .10 percent (Interest 
charge) for taking these resources out of possible other uses for society were considered 
along with annual school budgets. 

The rates of return for the BOCES graduates studied were analyzed under two sets 
of assumptions. Under assumption A the earnings differential between the general 
curriculum graduates and the BOCES graduates declines to zero within ten years. Under 
assumption B the earnings differential continues the entire working life of the graduates. 
The rate of return accruing to society under each of these assumptions was as follows: 

1973 Graduates 1974 Graduates 
Under assumption A) 38.8% 32.2% 

under assumption B) 48.5% 42.9% 

In other words, under assumption A, where the earnings gap between the BOCES 
graduate and the general cur iciCum graduate decUnes to zero after 10 years, the overaU 
increai^d earnings exceeds society's cost to operate the BOCES program by 38.8% for 
1973 graduates and by 32.2% for 1974 graduates. Under assumption B, where the earnings 
gap between the BOCES graduate and the general curriculum graduate continues 
throughout the entire working Ufe, the overaU increased earnings exceed society's cost to 
operate the BOCES program by 48.5% for the 1973 graduates and 42.9% for the 1974 
graduates. 

These results, which admittedly are Umited to one BOCES service area, probably 
understate the occupational education benefits to society, because noneconomlc benefits 
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were not considered and the additional economic activity generated by the Increased 
income was ignored. 

A second study was conducted by the New York State Legislative Commission on 
Expenditure Review (LCER) which is an agency similar to GAO at the federal leveL The 
program audit, entitled "Occupational Education in Secondary Shcools," evaluated the 
occupational education system and the experiences of its graduates. Some of the 
Commission's findings were as follows. 

The Commission received survey responses from 211 local advisory council mem- 
bers. At least 75 percent of these council members rate the most vital parts of the 
program - i.e., teaching quality, training equipment, and curriculum - as very satisfactory 
or satisfactory. Further, the councH members feel they contribute a great deal or 
moderately to improving these and other a^pectf A th*^ progkam. 

Employers aisn ^ave the occupational education system good grades. Overall, 78 
percent of the 241 employers interviewed preier hiring occupational education graduates 
rather than academic graduates for entry-level jobs requiv'ing special skilK The 
employers surveyed were grouped by the percent of entry-level jobs in their firm requiring 
special skills, ranging from under 10 percent to over 75 percent rec, *ring special skills. 
Of the employers requiring special skills for at least half of their entry-level jobs, 91 
percent prefer hiring occupational education graduates. 

Three thousand five hundred and thirty six occupational education graduates were 
interviewed in the Commission study an^ their responses also indicate that the occupa- 
tional education system i» good. Ninety-cn^j percr it of these graduates would choose an 
occupational education i>^.7am again, if they had the choice. Seventy-nine percent 
would chooete the sair r x-f^^c^^'rt, vubstanti^- portion of graduates, 82 percer.i, gave 
their program an overall ''$i*Airdi>7»K> mating. 
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The Job experiences of these graduates show that their occupational education gave 
them an advantage in the labor market. Sbcty-three percent of the graduates interviewed 
wero working fuU-time and p<M\:ent were furthering theic educations at postsecondary 
schools. Only seven penult were unemployed, which compares favorably to a youth 
tmemployment rate of ?5Kont. Occupational education graduates also found Jobs 
sooner than their acad^info r;<Hinterparts (as shown when their experiences were compared 
with those described interviews of 856 academic program graduates). 

Of the occupftticiMl education graduates working, 71 percent had Jobs in a field 
directly related to tyh>''r training. The same is true for 61 percent of the graduates three 
years after eotr.ph^Oa.^ the program. These rates are very high when the age and maturity 
of the students ar-? a::>R£iidered. 

Substantial tr-^Jorities of graduates said that their occupational education contri- 
buted to find.^n^f cbing and enjoying their Jobs. Occupational education graduates felt 
their program hej;*<iv^ them more in these areas than did academic-program graduates. 

A third study was recently conducted as part of New York State's effort to 
implement "vhe Voi-^iiontfi Education Date System (VEDS) reporting requirements. A pilot 
study of an cir^, iryer foUow-up Kurvey was conducted in one planning region in 1980. 
Students vt,>if astkmll to authofi^;; the State Education Department to solicit their 
employee concemUi;; an ev^tcrvsaii of their performance on the Job. Only employers of 
former stu^H^ts, (Hii ri rela:«-o to the training of the occupational education program in 
whicn that stuui^.Vi. li^d 'j^^^. enrolled, and who were authorized by the student to be 
contacted, were survcy^^^:^. Tv:e questionnaire solicited information about skills and 
knowledge, work a&titud^ra, work quality, training, and Job preparation relative to that of 
other employees fvithiAit such training and asked for an overall rating of the training. 
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Of 3977 program completers and leavers in region nine, 2,478 students returned 
completed forms. One thousand one hundred and fifty-eight respondents were employed 
' In a field reUted to their training, and, of this number, 462 authorized employer contact. 
Of the 430 employers that could be contacted, forms were returned rating 220 secondary- 
school and adult program completers and leavers. 

Table 6 shows the ratings of the 200 secondary school program completers: 

Table 6 

Employer Ratings of 200 Secondary School 
Program Completers 

Percent of Employers giving each rating 



Area Related 


Exe. 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Technical Knowledge 


22% 


59% 


17% 


2% 


Work Attitudes 


41% 


45% 


12% 


2% 


Work Quality 


25% 


55% 


15% 


5% 


Overall Rating 


22% 


61% 


15% 


2% 


Relative Preparation 


15% 


61% 


15% 


4% 



One important measure of how well the occupational system is meeting the labor 
market needs is the success of its graduates in finding employment in the fields for which 
they have trained or in related fields. Follow-up information in Table 7 concerning 
students graduating In the 1979-80 school year show that 231,449 persons completed 
secondary, poslsecondary, and adult occupational programs. The status of 47,588 of that 
total is unknown. Of the remaining 183,861 graduates, 119,149 elected to participate In 
the labor market immediately. Of those graduates seeking employment 90,479 or 76% 
found employment In fields related to their training, 16,350 or 14% found employment 
unretated to their field of training while only 12,230 or 10% were unemployed. Of the 
64,712 not entering the labor market immediately, 53,918 or 83% elected to continue 
education. 



1 

J. • o 
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PubUc^ 


PubUe^ 


Private^ 


PubUc^ 


Private^ 




Secondary 


pQStsec. 


Poatsec. 


Adult 


Adult 


Totals 


115,772 


25,302 


5,392 


26,772 


58,211 


231,449 


29,531 


9,564 


3,857 


10,753 


36,674 


90,479 


9,475 


1,004 


119 


3,109 


2,643 


16,350 


2,490 


28 


14 


26 


117 


2,675 


44,371 


3,955 


518 


1,856 


3,218 


53,918 


5,562 


687 


165 


3,113 


2,793 


12,320 


3,606 


291 


218 


839 


3,165 


8,119 


20,737 


9,773 


401 


7,076 


9,601 


47,588 



Table? 



Total Completers 
Employed Related Field 
Employed Unrelated Field 
Aimtary 

Continuing Education 
Unemployed 
Not Available for 

Placement 
Status Unknown 

The foUow-up statistics for 1979-80 program completers contained in Table 7 ere 
portrayed for each of the sectors in the piecharts which follow. 



1) . Public secondary includes students in 60CES, local educational agencies and the Big 

5 cities. 

2) . Public postsecondary includes students in degree granting occupational education 

programs at the SUNY Agricultural and Technical Colleges, the SUNY Community 
Colleges and the CUNY Community Colleges. 

3) . Private postsecondary includes students in degree granting occupational education 

programs at the independent two-year colleges and those proprietary schools autho- 
rized to award degrees. 

4) . Public adult includes adults in occupational education programs at the BOCES, local 

educational agencies and the Big 5 cities, as well as students in non-degree granting 
programs at the SUNY Agricultural and Technical CoUeges, the SUNY and CUNY 
Community Colleges and the Educational Opportunity Centers. 

5) . Private adult includes students in non-degree granting programs at the independent 

two-year colleges, the registered business and licensed trade schools, and the 
proprietary schools authorized to award degrees. 
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Secondary Comple^-.am 




Public Postsecondary Completers 



.7X 6/8% 
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Erlvate Post secondary Completers 



1.9X 29. IX 




Public Adult Completers 



IX . 30.8* 




17G 
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Private Adult Completers 
1.8X U^*^^ 



Emplc; 




Percentages of each completion category 
within the major areas of "available for 
placement** and "unavailable for placement** 
are indicated on the edge of circle* The total 
number of completera in each of those major areas 
is identified within the appropriate sector. 
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V. Why t F«Serftl Investment In Voeation&l Education is Neeossery 
for New York Stfite 



New York State has, as have most other states, strongly supported vocational 
education both at the State and local levels. The State has reached a point, however, 
where it is t>»::oming incrd«»ingly difficult to increase revenues. New York Stated 
economic base has suffered during the past 20 years. It is now unrealistic to assume that 
the needs for equipment; facilities (especially in urban areas); and services and programs 
for adults, disadvantaged, handicapped^ and employers can be met with State and local 
resources. If the nation is committed to meeting these unmet needs^ it must recognize 



Tlw State and local share of support for occupational education programs in New 
York State has historically been approximately 93 percent. This level of State and local 
support requires a contribution, statewide* in excess of of $500 million. The present 
economic environment, reflected in the increasing number of local school budgets 
defeated at the polls, makes the continuation of such a large contribution very difficult. 
£n 1980i more than 30 percent of the school budgets in New York State were defeated on 
the first vote. Many districts have reached State constitutional tax limits; New York's 
largest cities* school systems depend for support on central governments besieged by 
problems; and the coat of living continues to erode the purchasing power of the 
educational dollar. 

The health of the New York State economy is enhanced by the contributions of the 
vocational education system. New York's need for an expanded occupational education 
system is demonstrated, in part, by the following: 



this« 
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1. The national level of civilian employment grew during the 1970'9 by more than 23 
percent (78.6 to 96.9 million) while this level grew in New York State during the 
same period by only 2.8 percent (7.2 to 7.4 million). 

Sources United States Department of Labor - Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

New York State Department of Labor - Bureau of Labor Market 
Information* 

2. The national civilian unemployment rates grew during the 1970'8 by 18.4 percent 
(4.9 to 5.8 percent) while this rate grew in New York SUte during the same 
period by 61.4 percent (4.4 to 7.1 percent). 

Sources United States Department of labor - Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

New York State Department of Labor - Bureau of 1'^ Market 
Information. 

3. Approximately 67 percent of New York's population is 21 yeatt. ^ ^ older, 
compared to 64 percent of the nation's population. This "older*' population 
increases the need for retraining programs to enhance Job advancement oppor- 
tunities and the occupational mobility of the adult population. 

Sources Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1978; and New York State 
Economic Development Board* 

The problems New York faces in meeting this increasing need for occupational 
education are exaeerbated, in part, by the followings 

1. Per capita personal income in New York State has grown at a substantially 
slower rate than the national average during the 1970's. (1970 to 1978: NYS 
$4650 to $8267, an increase of 79.596; U.S. $3893 to $7810, an increase of 
100.6%) 
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Source: SUtistical Abstract of the United States, 1978; and New York State 
Business Fact Book, 1979 Supplement. 



2. Per capita eontrlbutJon for welfare was sutMtantially higher in New York State 
than in the Sunbelt ($177 versus $24). 



Source: New York State's Comptroller's Office 



3. Energy costr are substantially higher in New York State than the U.S. average: 



Pec. 1980 Gasoline/gal. Natural Oss/lOO therms Electricitv/500 kwh 

U.S. $1.23 $39.70 $30.97 

N.Y.C. 1.27 61.08 52.07 

Buffalo 1.25 42.03 26.56 

Source: U.S. News and World Report, February 19L^ 



4. Living costs* are higher in New York State than the U.S. average: 



. N.Y.C. $23,856 
Buffalo $21,806 
^Intermediate budget for a 4-per8on family. 

Source: United States Department of Labor - Bureau of Labor Statist News 
Bulletin, May 1980. 

5. Per capita State and local revenues as a percent of per capita personal income Is 
higher in New York than the U.S. average (19 percent versus 24 percent). 



1979 U.S. 



$20,517 



1976 U.S. $1193 per capita S/L revenue 

$6340 per capita personal income 



- 19 percent 



N.Y. $1729 per capita S/L revenue 
$6929 per capita pen nai income 



= 24 percent 



Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1978. 
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From this analysis it is apparent that New York State is faced with obataclcs which 
are quite formidable. 

The situation has been further complicated by the level of funding now provided 
through the Vocational Education Act. Ir. addition, the recent relnterpretation by federal- 
officials of what distribution system would be acceptable for New York State has further 
aggravated the situation. The foUowing table highlights the problems. 



Table IV - Allocation of VEA Funds 



^ 1 




1980 


1981 


Agency Tvoe 


« Eliffible 


# Funded 


Dollar 
Amounts 


» Funded 


Dollar 
Amounts _ 


Secondary Agencies 

NYCBOE 

Yonkers 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Buffalo 

Other LEA*s 


44 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

734 


• (43) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(84) 


7,501,677 
14,602,695 
879,021 
1,237,625 
1,430,259 
1,454,789 
2,061,043 


(44) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

(80) 


9,613,231 
15,831,700 
601,234 
475,486 
890,395 
996,243 
2,752,919 


Postsecondary 
Agencies 

CUNY 

SUNY 

Independent 2- 
dc 4-Yr. 


9 
47 

58 


(9) 
(39) 

(7) 


2,587,810 
3,831,893 

320,965 


(8) 
(39) 

(7) 


2,217,215 
5,025,257 

268,915 

- 



1) Thae VEA funds are those available to individual agencies for program awar^ and 
represent only those VEA funds allocated to the State in the fiscal year noted. The FY 
1981 aUocatiora shown are incomplete but represent the majority of available funds. 



The table first indicates that many Local Education Agencies have not been funded 
In the State because the level of appropriation has not been adequate. Secondly, the table 
Indicates how the impact of the required changes in distribution between 1980 and 1981 
has resulted In major reductions in funding for Yonkers, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 
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In considering reauthorization, the Board of Regents has recommended giving the 
states nexibility in determining how funds wlU be distributed to alleviate these problems. 

This testimony has by necessity been quite extensive. However, since the future of 
vocational education in New York State and the nation is such a high priority, we believe 
a thorough review of what is underway in states is required. 1 thank you for the 
opportunity to testify before your subcommittee. 
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Overview of Testicxmy 
A. Sections of Document 

1. New York State's Vocational Education System 

a. Governance (Chart I) 

b. Delivery System (Tables 1 and 2) 

c. Numbers of Individuals Served (Table 3) 

2. Responding to the Needs of the Economy 

a» Iniprovlng Total System for Vocational Education 

•->. Serving Special Needs of Business, Industry and Labor 

3. Meeting the Needs of Special Populations 

a. Minorities/Disadvantaged 

1) In school Youth 

2) Out-of-School Youth ar*d Adul-.s 

3) CETA/?*IC»s 

b. Handicapped 

c. Non traditional Enrollments 

d. Civil Righto Guidelines for Vocatioi\al Education 

4. Effectiv«»-ne8S of the Vocational Education System 

5. «fhy a Fuderal Investment is Wi^ired 

B. References tc Board of Regents Recomir.endation for VEA Re author izati 




CHART I • 

COVEHVANCB STRUCTURE OFTHB NEW m STATE BOARD OP REGENTS ANB THE DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Tabic 1 

Vocational Education Programs Olfcrcd by New ;k State Euucational Institutions 



Ar rriculturc Kducatlo n 

Prevocationnl Curriculuins 
Agriculture Production 
. Agriculture Business (Supplies/ 

^rvices) 
Agriculture Mechanics 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Conservation 
Agricultural TcchnolO[;y 
AgrieulturaHRelatcd Technology 
Other Agriculture 

Distributive Education 

L svocational Curriculums 
Advertising Scvices 
Apparel and Accessories 
Automotive and Petroleum 
Finance and Credit 
Food Distribution 
General Merchandising! General 

SdIcs, or Sales-Supporting 
HarCiwarc, Materials, Supplies, and 

Equipment 
Ilote^ and Lodging 
Insurance 
Real £i;tatc 

Recreation and Tourism 
T^ans^rtation and Service 
Other Distributive Fducation 

Health Occupations Ed ucAtion 

Prevoca;ion&l Curriculums 
Dei«tai Assistini? 
Dental Hygiene 
Dcnfal Lab Technology 
Mcfiical Lr.b 

Nursingi Assf ciate Dc^^rce 
Nursing, Lictt-^sed Practical 
Nurse Assisting (Nurs^^; Aide/ 

Orderly) 
Surgical 

Home Health Assisting 
Medical Theror v Assisting 
Radiological -mology Kay) 
Ophth«\lmic Dis^jcn^M^g 
Environmcnl.il Health 
Mental Hcallh 
Inhalation Therapy 
Medical Arvistirg (Assistant in 
Physician's Office) 



Moa;\ III Jimergency Assisting 
Mortuary ocience 
IIcalth-Rolatcd Technology 
Health Occupations Education, Olher 

Home Economics Education (Occupational) 

Prcvocational Curriculums 
Care and Guidance of Children 
Clothing Management, Production, and 
Services 

Food Management, Production, and 
Services 

Home Furnishings, Equipment, and Services 
Institutional and Home Management, and 

Supporting Services 
Occupational Preparation, Other 

Business and Office Education 

Prcvocational Curriculums 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Data Processing, General 
Keypunch and Data Entry 
Computer Operation, Maintenance 
Computer Programming/S>Mems 
Analysis 

General Office-Typing ar;* CI«*rical 
Information Communications Occupations 
Materials Supporting (transporting, storing, 

rccordinec/' 
Stenographic^ Secretarial, and Related 

Occupations 
Court Reporting, Convention and 

Conference Reporting 
Supervisory and Administrative 

Meraoioment 
Office-Related Technology 
Other Office 

Technical Educotion 

Prevocatjonal Curriculums 
Aeronautical Teciinology 
Arciiitcctura/ Technology 
Automotive Technology 
Chemical Technology 
Civil Technology 
Electrical Technology 
Electronic Tcchn-^logy 
Elcctro-Mecl .inkal Technology 
Environment:.! '.ontrol Tcclmology 
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Industrial Technology 
Instrumentation TeclmoIo(;y 
Mcchanieal Teehnology 
Melallurgieal Teehnoio^ 
Scientirie Data Processinc;, Coin- 

puter Teehnolo^ 
Other EngineerinQ^-llelated 

Tectinology 
CommercirtI Piloting 
Oceanographie Teehnology 
Other Technical Occupations 

Trade« IndustrlaU and Service 
Education 

. Prevocational Currieulums 
Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 

and Heating 
Appliance Repair 
Automotive Body and Fender 
Automotive-Mechanics 
Other Automotive 
Aviation Operations 
Deep Sea Diving> Scuba 
Commercial Arts Occupations 
Dramatic Arts, Theatre, Dance, 

Music 

Photography Occupations 
Carpentry 
Masonry 
- Plumbing and Plpefltting 



Construction and Mointcnonce Trades- 
Other 
Custodial Services 
Drafting; 

Electrical Occupations 
Electronics 
Graphic Arts 
Maritime Occupations 
Machine Shop/Machine Tool 
Sheet Metal 
Weldins and Cutting 
Tool and Die Malting 
Metalworking, Other 
Barbcring, Darbering Trades 
Cosmetology 
Modeling 

Personal Services, Other 
Plastic Occupations 

l>Bw Enforcement Training, Firearms 
Control 

Social Service Paraprofessionals. 
Educational Paraprofessionals 
Public Service Occupations, Other 
Quantity Food Occupations 
Textile Production and Fabrication 
Jewelry Making & Repair, Diamond Setting 
Bartending, Bar Management 
Gaming Trades, Gambling, Dealing 
Dog Grooming, Dog Obedience 
Other Trade, Industrial, and Service 



Table 2 provides data on enrollments by type of agency. Table 3 provides data on 
enrollments by program area and agency category. As you can sec New York State is 
providing 745,000 Individuals with vocational education in a variety of institutions. 



Table 2 

Occupational Education Enrollment 
New York SUto 1979-80 



Agency Tvoe 


Enrollment 


BOCES 


101,455 


LEA 


213,093 


Big 5 


160,541 


Public Two-Year College 


139,368 


Educational Opportunity 




Centers 


4,641 


Independent Two-Year College 


9,497 


Proprietary 


116,648 


TOTAL 


745,243 



136 
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Tables 

1979-80 Occupational Hducotion Enrollment by 
Prosi'aa and Agency Category 



Agriculture 
Distributive 
H^th 

.Home Economics 
Business and Of( 2e 
Technical 
Tirade, Indus*"^al 
and Service 

TOTAL 



Public . 


Public 


Private 


PubUc 


Private 




Secondary 


Postscc. 


Postscc. 


Adult 


Adult 


TOTAL 


10499 


3445 


543 


1478 


106 


16071 


2081? 


14711 


2050 


3C23 


14274 


5547) 


12576 


21880 


1846 


5585 


7069 


48956 


5177 


4193 


1881 


936 


932 


13119 


24P7W 


54433 


9561 


34195 


40410 


3868S1 


10207 


17003 


2306 


1149 


2G60 


33325 


80267 


23534 


967 


45142 


41540 


191450 


387791 


139199 


19154 


.92108 


106991 


745243 
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II. Vocational Sducation- and Economy of New York State 

A. Changes in New York State Economy 

1. Past Enphasis - Manufacturing, Construction, and Mining 

2. Future Enphasis - Services, Finance, Coxmunications and Technology 

B. Improving the Total vocational Education System in New York State 

1. Regents Actions to Assure <)uality of Overall System 

2. Assuring the Relevance of the Vocational Education Curriculum 

a. Redesign of the Curriculum to Meet Skill Needs of the Future 
(Futuring) 

1) Basic Skills 

2) Non-T«chnical Skills 

a) Career Awareness 

b) Work Ethic 

r 

«;) Awareness of Self'-worth 

d) Business Literacy 

e) Computer Literacy 

f) Adaptability to Change 

g) Interpersonal Relations 
«i) Decision-Making 

i) Problem-Solving 

3) Technical Skills 

b. Youth Leadership Activities of Student Orgemizations 

c. Comprehensive Instructional Management Systems 

3. Linkage of Basic Skills Instruction/Remediation with Instruction in 
Vocational Education 

4. Comprehensive Evaluation System for Vocational Education 
a. Entry 

b Guidance '^"^ Solf-Asaossment Approach Using 



Outside Evaluators 



c. Instruction 
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d. Placenent 

e. Follow-up 

5. Individual Vocational Student Record Data Base 

6. Statewide Occupational Information Coordinating Connittee 

a. Regional Occupational Supply/Demand Data 

b. Career Information Delivery System 

c. Regional Brochures for Youth 

Meeting the Specialized Training NecKlls of Employers (See chart II) 
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Chart n 

Mootino tha Spec iatizca training Needs of Env lovers 

1) Tr.-iliilMr. roscurccn nccitcd Jn urdcr for an cr>\>]t^yci *.o 
loc.ilc Jn nwrf arra 

2) Ti-flJnInr. rcsourccn nrcded *,o retrain, upgrade, or expand 
exist hit yorV. force 



COOVr.R^UlVK 
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Lit bo r 
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economic Devel- 
opment Agenclbu 
nnd Industrial 
UcvclopnMint 
Agencio!! 



Regional 
Occ. Ed. 
Planner 



Educ. 
A(;encJen 



CEIA/ 
PIC 

or 
BIEL 
Coun- 

cile 



I 



Regional Occ. Ed. Planning Coord ina tor/ S£D - Bureau of Occ. Ed. 
Program Development and Bureau of Occ. Ed. Planning and Information 

• Determination of training needs 

• Identification of training resources (programCs) and funding) 

0 Coordination of planning to develop training program using artlcula- 

tion of agencies* facilities, personnel* and financial resources 
o Development of comprehensive training package for employer review 
o Verification of availability of resources and roles of training 
agencies (local and stat^) 



Clarification and review of train 
and employer through tneetlng(s) r 
and level of proficiency needed; 
tions; screening; teaching; role 


Ing package between involved agencies 
cgardingt available labor pool; skills 
training format options; financial op- 
Df employer; schedules; sites; etc. 






Financial commitments for training program coordinated by SEO/Rcglonal 
Planner for employer and training agencies 






Implementation of training progra 
gram and curriculum according to 
I'lanalng Coordinator 


tus/Devclopmciit of instructional pro- 
situation - Monitoring by SEIl/Rcgional 



Kvnluatlon of processes and outcomes by Employer and SEU/Keglonal 
Planner 



New York State Education Department ^ 1/28/Bl 
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III. Meeting th« Needs of Special Population Groups 
A. Kinorities/Disadvantaged 

1* Basic Skills/Remediation Linked to Tf .-*ching of Vocetional Skills 

2. Reducing Youth imcmployment and the Number of Secondary School Dropoutu 

a. Excerpts from Youth Ki*owlGdge Developncnt Report 



Research on Youth Employment and Rwplnyability Developneut 
Youth Perspoctivea - The Lives Behind the Statistics 
May 1980 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Employment and Training Administration 
Office of Youth Programs 

A description and analysis of the .lives of 32 young CETA 
participants based on jx^riodic interviews conductecl over a year. 

Several dropouts complained that the more interesting 
cmployir«nt-rolated classes at their schools were also reserved 
for the academically proficient* 

I thought school was supposed to prepare you 
for life. But from what I've seen* you gotta 
be one of the so-called bettor students jusc 
to get into those classes where they teach you 
business or job skills and all that stuff. If 
you're not a good student, you're in these plain 
classes that are real boring. And I would usually 
just slide in there. 

Given their negative feelings about many of the teachers 
they've had, one might expect thcc potential dropouts would 
want to avoid teacher contact as much as possible. But nearly 
all of the case study participants who had dropped out of 
school reported that they would have liked mere interaction with 
their teachers. These participants wished their teachers had 
been more observant i^nd paid more attention to them and their 
needs. It was something of a surprise to find that, along with 
more individual attention and special recognition, some dropouts 
would have liked more pressure from their high school teachers. 
The attitude expressed by a ninth grade dropout was not unusual 
among this groupi 



IDl 
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I like the teachor to push mo a little, be 
on my back sometimes. I like for people to 
come out and talk to ne..«to tell me, you know, 
"you're smart, you can do something with your- 
self.** I wish I*d have had teachers who como 
out and told me that I could do it. It would 
have been no problem doing the work, you know. 
X could*ve done it; It's just that I didn't. 
T like to get Individual attention. I think 
I could work better if it was just me and the 
teacher. That way I would atop and ask questions, 
you know. 



Among the YP case stxidy group, none of the 20 dropouts left 
school primarily because of economic need. 

About half said they left primarily for school-related 
reasons. For the other half, personal considerations and 
family problems wore a major factor in the decision to drop out. 



^. Pilot Study of Student Attitndon 

Occupational students describe their programs as being 
relevant to their personal goalsand thus more motivatlnn 
than other education programs. 

Occupational students feci that the emphasis in occupa- 
tional education on attaining proficiency, rather than 
competing for grades, enables then to try out a variety 
of realistic work tasks and to practice specific work 
skills. It appears that this history of learning and 
nucccss produces an environment In which students develojj 
career -re la ted enthudlasm and confidence. 

Occupational students believe that their teachers have 
a personal Interest In them and that teachers are willing 
to answer questions and explain things to them. Occupa- 
tional students believe longer class periods and smaller 
class slxe helps make this possible. 

r. Study of Secondary Vocational Education Students 

Success in academic education is a good indicator of success 
In occupational education ^ 04i oC those students with average 
or above academic grades had avoraqc or above average occu- 
pational education grades. However , f a il ure In academic 
education is not a good indicator of failure in occupational 
education: 60% of those students with below-avoraae academic 
grades had average or above average occupational education 



lliqh nrhirvrmont tost scorcti arc a qood indicator of sitccens 
In occupational cduc'ttlon: 02?. of those students with average 
or above average achievement test scores also had avoraqc or 
above average occupational education grades. However, low 
achievement test scores do not necessarily indicate failure 
In occupational education; 77% of those students with below 



grades . 



77-014 0 - 81 — 13 
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Jetilsh Vocational Services 
JOT - Job Opportunities for You 
Lavllne - Cincinnati Bar Association 
Legal Aide Society 
Luthem Social Services 

Mental Health Services of North Central Hamilton County 

Ohio Rehabilitation Services Coomlselon - Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Ohio Valley CbodvUl Industries Rehabilitation Center 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
Opportunities Industrialisation Center 
Planned Parenthood 

Project Non-trad - Cincinnati Labor Agency for Social Services 
Rehabilitation Center: University of Cincinnati 
Seventh Step Foundation - Ez Offenders 

Star Center - Serving the handicapped - sheltered workshop 
Stepping Stones 
Self Support 

St. Francis - St. George CARE Unit 
Talbert House 

Comprehensive One Stop Offender Aid Program 

241-VORK - Services for the adult offender 

Transition Program 
University Affiliated Cincinnati Center for Developmental Disorders 
University of Cincinnati Career Development and Placement 
University of Clnclxmatl Placement Rehabilitation 
Urban League ' 
Veteran's Administration 
Veteran's Hospital (Kental Hygiene Clinic) 
V.I.N. Program 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 

Mr. GooDUNG. First of all, I want to thank Ms. Kolde on behalf 
of Congressman Ashbrook. Unfortunately Congressman Ashbrook 
is in a committe meeting right now which requires immediate 
attention and is unable to be here. 

He is a great supporter of vocational education, particularly in 
Ohio and in your system, also. 

Now I would like to introduce our witness. 

Glenn has been very active in vocational education for a long 
time. At the present time, he is the spokesman for Pennsylvania 
because he is the President of the Vo-Ed Administrators of that 
State. I know he is very active because he rings my line quite 
regularly. 

So, we are very happy to have Glenn here from Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT OF GLENN MOTTER, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, HARRISBURG-STEELTON HIGHSPIRE AREA VOCA- 
TIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 

Mr. MoTTER. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Doodling, members of the Elemen- 
tery, Secondanr, Vocational Education Subcommittee, on behalf of 
tne citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and mysebf, I 
want to express a feeling of deep gratitude to you for taking your 
time to hear my testimony on why we believe the Vocational 
Education Act must be reauthorized, plus several changes that will 
make it more effective at the local level and funding at a level in 
excess of past years. 

' First, I would like to briefly review our delivery system within 
thie Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Our goal is to prepare stu- 
dents, that is persons of all ages, for successful entry level employ- 
ment. 

Vocational education at the secondary and adult level is an 
integral part of our public school system funded by local. State, and 
Federal funding. Postsecondary education is conducted at the col- 
leges and universities. 

In June of 1980, we had educational institutions, enrollment and 
placement statistics as follows:* Ninety-seven percent of all second- 
ary schools had vocational education programs as part of their 
curriculum. 

In addition, there were 80 area vocational schools, 40 of which 
were part time, that offered vocational programs only. Forty were 
full tune that offered the full educational program at the second- 
ary level. There were 14 community colleges, 29 collies and uni- 
versities, 16 correctional institutions, 7 of which were juvenile, and 
we had 1 State fire training school. 

The enrollment in secondary was 257,341; adult, 94,563: postsec- 
ondary, 68,139; a total of 420,043. 

Our participation in vocational education has grown from 4 per- 
cent in 1963 to 51 percent in 1980. 

The placement of students from these programs in secondary, 
there was a total placement, employed with 57.1; continued educa- 
tion, 22.6; adult education, 84.2 percent; 4.6 continued education; 
postsecondary, 78.6 percent were employed; 14.9 continued, or we 
can account for 87.5 percent of the graduates in vocational educa- 



* Commonwealth Vocational Education Data Service Accountability Report. 
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tion, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania being either gainfully 
employed upon completion or continuing in higher education. 

More specifically, the Harrisburg-Steelton-Highspire Vocational 
Technical School, a part-time school in an urban setting, is a 
product of 78 years of development. In 1903, the Harrisburg School 
District developed a number of manual training programs in their 
public schools. In 1926 two new high schools were dedicated, which 
included 12 practical arts programs. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 brought about the coopera- 
tive effort of the Harrisburg and the Steelton-Highspire school 
districts to develop the Harrisburg-Steelton-Highspire vocational- 
technical school which started in September 1967. 

In 1975, we had planned, had gone out for bids for a new facility. 
This meant a $4 million increase in taxes at the local level. We had 
to abandon the concept. We are now in the process of recycling an 
old building which is 54 years old, one of the two high schools that 
was dedicated in 1926. 

It was designed to accommodate academic programs, and we are 
remodeling that building into vocational education laboratories. 
The population of our community is 60 percent minority. 

Within our community, we are attempting to deal with a dimin- 
ishing tax base, and economically depressed economy, and an un- 
employment rate double that which is reflected in our standard 
metropolitan statistical area and a 40-percent dropout rate in our 
secondary schools. 

The student population reflects a 65-percent economically disad- 
vantaged youth, 50 percent educationally disadvantaged, 10 percent 
educationally and/or physically handicapped, 80 percent minority, 
8 percent Spanish speaking. 

Our vo-tech governing board is the total boards of the two sup- 
porting districts. Appointed members of these boards meet on a 
monthly basis to conduct our regular business, which is referred to 
as the operating committee. 

A general advisory committee of 26 persons with representation 
from organized labor, business, public service, industry, CETA, past 
and present students, meet quarterly to advise us on present proce- 
dures, new programs, equipment, and employment needs. 

We have 22 craft advisory committees that meet with the in- 
structors of each of our programs. Again, the purpose is to advise 
the instructor and administration on equipment, training and cur- 
riculum content. We feel these meetings keep us current on pro- 
grams which should be phased out or added as well as curriculum 
content. 

Liaison with our community is maintained through our advisory 
committees and my representative serving on many community- 
based boards and committees. 

For example, from the outset, I have personally served on the 
program advisory committee of our prime sponsor, on our private 
industry council of title 7. 

I serve on the Tri County Apprenticeship Council Affirmative 
Action Committee, Chamber of Commerce Education Committee, 
and Urban League Education Committee. Those are a few among 
many that we do serve. 
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Presently we have the 22 secondary programs. One is a long-term 
adult. There are several short-term adult and one CETA program. 
The programs are in the areas of business education, distributive 
education, health occupations, gainful home economics and trade 
and industrial. 

Our secondary enrollment is 825; long-term 75; short-term 50; 
and CETA 45. 

Our placement in secondary education last year was 63 percent 
employed; 28 percent to higher education, which represents 91 
percent; longer term adult, 95 percent, short-term 80 percent. That 
represents around 87 percent placement. We are in a constant 
state of change to adapt to program needs as well as needs that are 
placed upon us. 

Equity, title VI and title IX and section 504 have brought about 
many necessary changes and an awareness that no one should 
debate. We have been through a Federal office compliance review 
to find that we do in fact comply, but the dollars being spent are 
reflected in diminishing services in the educational programs. For 
example, we are in a process of spending $100,000 at this time to 
install an elevator. 

Serving disadvantaged and handicapped students has been a way 
of life for us. We have one program that we have developed and it 
is federally funded to serve the severely disadvantaged youth. We 
enroll those who are dropping out or have dropped out of school. 
The enrollment in the program is 58. 

The success of this program is brought about by the change of 
environment and an opportunity for success which it provides. We 
are rehabilitating houses in our community with high school stu- 
dents. Last year there were nine seniors who all earned their 
diplomas and were either full-time employed or continued into 
higher education. 

We tried to provide remedial math and English support for all 
our students achieving two grades or more below their grade level 
and all students receive training in employment survival skills as 
part of their vocational program. 

Dealing with young people who are generations deep in receiving 
public assistance and who are educationally disadvantaged requires 
more effort than what we are giving now. If we are to instill the 
work ethic we must provide attitudinal change. Local effort cannot 
meet these needs. 

Again the vast majority of these persons come from economically 
depressed communities where the least ability exists to provide the 
resources necessary to overcome their problems. Additional doles 
are not the answer. We need more help to provide training that 
builds healthy attitudes and instills self-esteem and the vehicle for 
economic independence. 

Section 110 B, Disadvantaged: This must be expanded in the 
number of dollars and changed to a 100-percent funding level if we 
are to address these problems in a meaningful way. The Vocational 
Education Act provides for State and/or local matching. This 
burden is placed entirely on the local agency. 

Section 150, subpart 4, addresses those needs at a 100-percent 
level, but the funds are limited and discretionary, not allocated. 
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One of the stated purposes of the Vocational Education Act "(1) 
is to extend, improve and, where necessary, maintain existing pro- 
grams of vocational education". State and Federal funding have 
supported the construction of 80 or more new facilities for area 
vocational schools in our Commonwealth. 

The Vocational Education Ar' Section 191, Renovation, Remod- 
eling, Urban and Rural, enir' ^nis to be provided to renovate 
facilities, but there has beer - .<>vfr jpriation. As stated earlier, we 
occupy a 54-year-old facil ve have provided a minimum 

amount of change. We arf . -v ^ ' : the middle with a project half 
finished and no funds to < ' job. All of our local funds are 

going into an energy cor ^ject, and adaptation for the 

handicapped. 

A new heat plant and all .; )ws are necessary to lower 

our energy consumption. At this ^ ve consume 4,000 gallons of 
oil in one 24-hour period so thai * nergy project is mandated. 

The project is costing us $l,25l>,. This is funded through a 
local bond issue and a grant from the Department of Energy. For 
us to provide students with an environment that is safe, reasonably 
comfortable, efficient and in keeping with employment situations, 
we have a critical need for assistan^x^ 

Section 191 should remain a p/ ^ *^ of the act, be broadened to 
include renovation and remodelirvj that is necessary to conduct 
educational programs in a safe, "/Scient environment and be 
funded at a level that would address this problem. 

We feel the time has come to lessen the emphasis on expansion 
and improve the quality of what we have developed in order to 
carry out the above purpose stated in the act. We have demonstrat- 
ed our ability to meet our goals at a 75-percent level or above and 
feel the need now is the application of funds to update facilities 
and equipment to a level comparable to industry and business sites. 
The newer programs started since 1963 are rapidly falling behind. 
My observations are that this is a critical concern in all urban 
communities throughout our Commonwealth. 

Evidence of industrial participation shows that we have their 
support. We must show good faith and maintain our programs to 
serve them best or this support will erode. With that erosion goes 
our service to students. 

^rime line of funding needs to be advanced by 1 year. At the local 
level a great deal of quality is lost by our not having signed 
contracts until the beginning of the school year. We need more 
time to plan, staff and equip a program. Also, the constraints of 
required approval each fiscal year erodes our ability to offer pro- 
grams that best serve the neeos of students. A 1-year probationary 
period with an extension for the duration of the act would be a 
more realistic approach. 

Vocational education and CEyTA regulations and philosophies 
conflict on many issues. We should be able to create and maintain 
a very close relationship, but too frequently a regulation or deter- 
mination precludes our participation unless we are willing to go 
beyond public school codes or reasonable practices. 

For example, we planned a program to be funded by CETA 6- 
percent "set aside'' funding administered by the Department of 
Education. This program would have brought 150 to 200 high 
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school dropouts back to school, give them a saleable skill and an 
opportunity to earn a diploma. We had the funding assured. The 
curriculum was developed, but we were unable to obtain a waiver 
of the training allowance. 

Since 65 percent of our students are economically disadvantaged, 
we therefore cannot pay training allowances to students who drop 
out. Most students would immediately become disruptive or drop 
out just in order to receive the allowance. A partial waiver was 
tendered, which indicates our eligibility, but a full waiver was 
denied. 

Again, we have demonstrated our ability to coordinate with in- 
dustry and training and place people, but we are frustrated to a 
point where many vocational educatx)rs are assuming a "deal at 
arm's length" attitude with prime sponsors. Most of our CETA 
effort is through the 6-percent "set aside" Department of Education 
funding. 

Our operating budget for 1980-81 is $1,400,000 with double digit 
inflation and no increase in State subsidies. The local share has 
grown from 50 percent to 59 percent. Special Federal programs 
amount to an additional $250,000, which is 75 percent Federal, 25 
percent local. A very small portion of this increase is the design of 
the local board or administration. For the most part it is in re- 
sponse to or the result of State and Federal actions that have 
placed a tremendous burden on the local agency in regard to 
passage of public employees' right to negotiate, and civil rights 
legislation. 

The Vocational Education Act must be reauthorized and broad- 
ened to encourage a maintenance of quality that we have proven 
we can provide. 

Vocational education is serving the training needs of our popula- 
tion at all ages and levels of achievement. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Act reauthorization changes and expansion addressed here are 
vital components to the maintenance of the job we are doing now. 
With this support we can continue to serve our Nation by provid- 
ing business and industry with a ready pool of trained persons, 
standby to meet the manpower training needs in a nation^ emer- 
gency and by changing attitudes, making the work ethic more 
acceptable and increase productivity. 

Please keep in mind, we train tax recipients to become taxpay- 
ers. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Motter. 

STATEMENT OF CARROLL BENNETT, VICE PRESIDENT FOR IN- 
STRUCTION, DES MOINES COMMUNITY COLLEGE, DES 
MOINES, IOWA 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, it is a real honor to appear before 
your committee to talk about vocational education. I am sure as 
you sit here developing legislation, and how it is going to impact on 
us, you probably wonder sometimes if it really is working. Has it 
had an effect? 

I am pleased to tell you at least in the State of Iowa vocational 
education is healthy, well, and in fact, it has stimulated so much 
interest that we are having great difficulty keeping up with the 
demand. 
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The State of Iowa has a very diverse economy built on agricul- 
ture and industry and up until this year has been a very healthy 
economy, but we too have succumbed to the economic down turns, 
and we are having some real problems maintaining what we have 
put together as a vocational delivery system. 

We are very proud of what we put together. We are proud that 
our State continues to match $7 for every Federal dollar that 
comes in in vocational education and we are rated right now 17th 
of the Staters per capita expenditures for vocational education. 

This morning I would like to tell you a little bit about our 
delivery system specifically about the comprehensive community 
college as a delivery system for vocational education, but most 
importantly the challenges that I see ahead and the problems that 
we are having in responding to the interest of both students and 
the business community to provide this sorely needed service. 

The State of Iowa is not unique in its delivery system. We have a 
combination of high school and postsecondary institutions, and to 
summarize this, I put this on charts for you. 

Our secondary system is governed by a sole State agency and 
this system has or this agency has control both of our postsecon- 
dary and secondary vo-ed delivery systems. 

We use a comprehensive high school extensively in Iowa for this 
delivery, and currently there, are in all but 61 of our school dis- 
tricts, 380 have some vocational education at the high school level. 
Sixty-one do not. These tend to be the very small school districts in 
our State. You will note, too, we have only one technical high 
school in the State. There is very little done in this area in postsec- 
ondary. There are some evening adult programs, but by and large, 
we rely on our State for the comprehensive community college 
system to deliver the vocational education. 

Now we think this system has a number of advantages. One 
great advantage is that we do not have any major competition 
between different delivery systems at the postsecondary level. All 
postsecondary up through the 2 years is delivered through the 
comprehensive community college, adult education, vocational edu- 
cation and our arts and science college transfers. It might be 
interesting to you to note the trends that we have seen in the 
acceptance of vocational education by our students. This chart 
summarizes where we were in 1967 as far as a delivery system. 
You will notice that 72 percent of the students in community 
colleges in 1967 were in college transfer programs. 

Along came the amendment of 1968, some impetus in 1972, and 
you will notice in the most recent year for which I have statistics 
that 72 percent has dropped to 22 percent while vocational educa- 
tion has increased from 21 percent to 51 percent of the enrollments 
in the comprehensive community college. 

The adult enrollment is equally impressive, from 6 percent to 27 
percent, half of that 27 percent are in supplemental vocational 
education courses. 

So, in effect, the 51 and about 13— nearly 65 percent of that 
comprehensive community college system is now devoted to voca- 
tional education. I submit that is a major change in a short period 
of time very much in keeping with the intent of what this commit: 
tee has attempted to do. 
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We think our college, Des Moines Community College, is a 
unique institution. It is unique because it is one of the few commu- 
nity colleges in the country that started out as a vocational school. 
All of our leaderahip from the president throus:h my office down- 
town are vocational education. You do not find that in too many 
community colleges. Our focus is on vocational education. We have 
added the college transfer in a manner to support our technical 
programs and aiso have responded to needs particularly of groups 
who cannot get services from our private colleges and universities 
in the State. But we have maintained our focus on vocational 
education. We have done this in four major areas. 

Our full-time programs, we have 55 of them. We range from a 
data entry one quarter program up through the technology, nurs- 
ing, data processing, electronics, tool and die, et cetera. We are 
working a great deal with supplemental adult education. We are 
having tremendous industry demand for our services. We ave find- 
ing that small businesses just do not have anywhere else to get the 
kind of upgrading they need. And we find in our community— and 
I think it is typical in the United States that most new jobs in our 
community come out of small business. 

Most of the expansion of the economy is in small business, and 
frankly, gentlemen, there is no other place for small business to go 
for training. We are providing a ser/ice to that group and they are 
asking for more. The large businesses, too, look to us for specialized 
training where they do not have group sizes where they can bring 
training in. They like to consolidate with other industries. We are 
doing a great deal in data processing. We could triple our computer 
enrollments for employed wo|-kers if we had the capacities. They 
just are not there. We developed an intermediate unit, a certificate 
program. We have a number of adults who do not want to come to 
school full time because they have to work. They also want more 
than just one course. 

We have put together clusters of courses that give them a defi- 
nite occupational skill, and these courses all run in the evening. 
They typically will take them part time a year perhaps a year and 
a half. We are doing things in a number of technologies that have 
a very specific focus and this has been very popular. 

We are also working with high schools. We have not a large 
enrollment in high schools in our State, but the nature of Iowa is a 
number of small schools, few of whom can aflTord large vocational 
programs, but combined they can do that. We serve as a vehicle for 
that. 

We feel we have had tremendous impact on our community. Our 
placement rate continued at 90 percent or above. We are very 
proud 95 percent of these graduates at least for the first 2 years of 
their employment stay in Iowa. The average starting salary last 
year was $5.09. We are up around $10 this year in some of our 
technologies as far as starting salaries. I think $9.38 was our high 
last year, but that has improved. We know employers are happy. 
We follow up with each employer and we are consistently in the 72 
to 75 percent range as far as rating our students above average in 
a number of skills. 

Who are our students? We have a cross section of our com- 
munity. 
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Women have continued to become a larger part of our enroll- 
ment. When our institution started 14 years ago, it was 40 percent 
female; today, it is nearly 57 percent. Our average age is 23. We 
are not getting as many students directly out of high school as we 
did before, but we are seeing tremendous numbers of people who 
come back to us after being in other institutions for a year or two. 
I think this is something that is often overlooked that the commu- 
nity college and the vocational education post-secondary system is 
responding perhaps more to retraining or to reemphasis efforts 
than ever before because we are finding large numbers of people 
who go through the traditional education system that frankly do 
not have marketable skills when they are through. They have to 
come back to some postsecondary vocational institution to get those 
skills. 

It is a beautiful marriage because with their liberal education 
and a vocational emphasis, they get into businesses and soar. 

I could give you numerous examples of people who are at very 
high salaries now that have put that combination together. 

We have not neglected minorities. Our population in our State is 
very low in minority population — only about three percent. We are 
very proud that our institution has more than doubled that in 
enrollment. 

Single students still predominate. About 9 percent of our stu- 
dents are handicapped. There is never enough money for that. We 
have 500 students in a recent survey betv/een the ages of 18 and 21 
who want vocational services right now. We are providing services 
for a very, very small group there. We just do not have the money 
to do that. 

Our students are on financial aid generally, about half of them. 
BEOG is extremely important to them. They travel to our campus- 
es an average of about 5 miles a day. Some come as far as 100 
miles. 

We have no housing on our campus. A high percent work. 
Eighty-seven percent of our students work while they are in school. 
Twenty-eight percent of them are working full time. Seventy-eight 
percent — halftime or more. 

We think we have made some real progress in the equity issue. 

When we started, we were very sex stereotyped. The women 
were going into the health and nursing occupations, the men into 
technical skills. That has shifted considerably. We think we could 
do more with it. We have made some efforts there. 

In the time I have, I have given you a listing of some programs 
where we feel we have made significant progress. Many of them 
are high paying, among the high paying programs. 

Federal aid is important to us. It gives us a stimulus. It gives our 
State a rallying point. We are matching 7 to 1, but I thought you 
might be interested in seeing that 14 percent of our vocational 
budget now is coming from Federal funds. If that were decreased in 
any way, it would have devastating effects. 

Our State is in the throes of the worst financial crisis in its 
entire history. 

Last year after the budgets were established and people had 
started spending, programs had to be cut back 4.6 percent. Our 
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appropriations at the State level next year will^ be slightlv above 
what it was this year, granting the inflation and increased demand. 

Frankly, we are having difficulty at our State level with the 
pressures there in finding the dollars that we need to do what 
needs to be done. 

Where are our problems, and what should we be doing? Our 
biggest problem is our upgrading of equipment and people. In 
vocational education your credibility is only as good as the qualitv 
of the graduates you produce, and you have immediate accountabil- 
ity. If that graduate walks in and cannot do the job, your reputa- 
tion goes. We are out of date in equipment. I have been unable to 
put any signiflcant dollars into equipment for the last 3 years. You 
can imagine this in an age when tecnnology is changing so rapidly. 
The computer area alone could absorb in our institution $300,000 
to $400,000 a year to keep current. In our electronic technologies 
and our machine technologies, we just frankly do not have the 
money. 

I am very concerned about what we are doing, because the 
quality of our programs is slipping. It is slipping in people. At one 
time 5 years ago, we had the money to send our instructors away 
every third year for upgrading in the industry. That funding is 
gone. The people obsolescence, let me assure you, is every bit as 
devastating as equipment obsolescence, but it is invisible and you 
cannot tell frequently until it is too late that your people are no 
longer up to date. 

COMPUTER-BASED EDUCATION 

We see a mcgor change coming. We know in 1981 we must 
harness the technology in education to give us the operating effi- 
ciencies we are going to need to meet the budgets. We are unable 
to put that front end money in. We have done master plans. We 
know exactly what we need to do, but we just do not have the 
funding. We have to expand services for the handicapped, and we 
have to add new programs. 

I am very proud of a study that was done recently on the appeal 
of Des Moines, Iowa, as an industrial location. This study was done 
by the Fantus Corp. What they discovered was this: Our State and 
particularly our locality has a severe shortage of skilled labor. It 
makes the area very unappealing to industry because there is not a 
large group of unemployed. There is not a large group of skilled 
people. The one bright spot they saw in the whole thing was the 
ability of the Des Moines Area Community College to provide these 
skilled labor markets and upgrade, and to a man every employer 
they visited with had had a satisfactory experience with our insti- 
tution in this area. We think this is a great endorsement of what 
we are doing. 

We are very frustrated when industries like the Meridith Corp. 
that publishes Better Homes and Gardens; John Dear, a major 
manufacturer: Dial Finance, and the Small Loan Business comes to 
us and says. We have to have more people. We have to have more 
computer programers. We have to find wa3rs to upgrade our 
people." And we have to say to them, "We don't have the money." 

In fact, yesterday morning I completed a series of budget cuts 
that will result in the elimination of eight strong vocational pro- 
grams. There is nothing wrong with those programs. We have high 
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student demand. They are operating efficiently but they are going 
to have to go next year just because of our funding difficulties. 

It seems to me that it is incumbent on this committee to take a 
leadership role in reestablishing and renewing the faith in eco- 
nomic development in this Nation through people. 

One way you can do this is to fund more heavily the vocational 
education system. The system is there. By every indicator it is 
successful. I think there is some more things that can be done to 
combine CETA and vocational education to put that training 
money where we have established delivery system and I am just 
hopeful that you will look at that possibility. 

I do not know how to close more effectively than to just tell you 
what this chamber study did because the ultimate test when you 
come down to it, people can tell you how great you are and how 
wonderful you are, but will they go on the line for you? That is the 
question. 

Here is what this study recommended and it is quoted right at 
the end: "Alleviating the financial difficulties of the Des Moines 
Area Community College should be included among the key objec- 
tives of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce." 

They were telling this chamber, you do not realize what a pre- 
cious asset. you have there and if anything happens to it your 
economic development potential is in trouble in Des Moines, Iowa. 

I thank you very much. I had an opportunity 7 years ago to 
appear before the committee. I reviewed the testimony, and you 
know then it was promise. Now I think we are in a position where 
we have gone beyond what we ever expected would happen, and 
now our frustration is we have all of these needs of students, all of 
these needs of industry, and we are going the other way. We think 
this has been a terrific investment. 

I thank the committee for the leadership you have provided in 
setting an example which I think is giving the economy great 
return. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The complete statement of Carroll Bennett follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Carroll L. Bennett, Vice President for Instruction, 
Des Moines Area Community College, Des Moines, Iowa 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a real honor for me to appear 
before your committee to discuss vocational education. I am certain that each of you 
frequently wonder if your efforts as a committee in fostering vocational education 
are having impact at the grass roots level. Let me assure you that in Iowa, and 
more specifically in Des Moines, vocational education has resulted in dramatic 
differences in the lives of our citizens. 

The State of Iowa has a strong and diverse economy with a mix of agriculture and 
industry. Until this past year the state had not experienced the extremes of the 
economic cycle which were apparent in other parts of the nation because of its 
varied economy. 

Vfe are proud of the comprehensive vocational programs in the State of Iowa 
which were established and expanded with the stimulus of the many federal voca- 
tional education initiatives which originated in this committee. Federal monies are 
combined with state and local funds. Our state is rated as being seventeenth among 
the fifty states in spending per capita for vocational education. This demonstrates 
the wilingness of state and local agencies to heavily contribute and to share the 
costs of these programs. In fact, our state and local bodies spent $7.00 for each 
federal dollars in fiscal year 1981. 
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THE DEUVERY SYSTEM FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN IOWA 

Vocational education in Iowa is administered through a sole state education 
agency— the Iowa State £)e part men t of Public Instruction. This agency is responsi- 
ble for ail secondary, post-secondary and adult vocational progamming in the state. 
At the local level 380 of 441 districts provide one or more vocational programs to 
students in grades nine through twelve in comprehensive high schools, and one 
technical high school— Des Moines Tech. In addition to the primary focus on in- 
school youth some vocational evening courses are conducted for adults. 

Post-secondary programs are delivered by 15 merged area schools whose districts 
encompass the entire state. Thirteen of these institutions are community colleges 
anH include college transfer offerings as well as the vocational and adult education. 
The remaining two institutions provide vocational and adult education. The advan- 
tage of this system is the consolidation of all vocational, adult and two-year college 
transfer programming in one institutional setting. We believe this is more efficient 
and cost effective than offering these programs in separate institutions. Full-time 
vocational programs in 135 occupations are the single largest anroHment category in 
the merged area school system. These programs provide the education for a signifi- 
cant percentage of the entry level and technical employees for Iowa's labor market. 
In addition, the vocational programs are a m^jor source of training for employers 
and employees who seek new or upgraded job skills. Most merged area schools also 
assist local high schools in conducting vocational programs for their students. This 
approach has made it feasible to offer a specialized vocational program to several 
high schools when it would have been uneconomical for the individual school 
districts. 

Enrollment trends clearly indicate that students are se;%king vocational and adult 
education programs in greater numbers as opposed to traditional college transfer 
programs. The table below summarizes the percentages of student enrollments in 
each of the instructional areas for selected years. It is apparent that vocational 
education is attracting an icreasing proportion of the student enrollment In addi- 
tion, 45 percent of the total adult enrollment are in vocational courses. 

ENROLLMENT 3Y INSTRUCTIONAL CATEGORY IN IOWA MERGED AREA SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES IN SELECTED YEARS 



I In pefceni] 



Instructional area 


Ftscal year 
1967 


Fiscal year 
1973 


Fiscal year 
1979 


Vocational education 

Arts and sciences 

Aduit (including supplementary) 




48.4 
29.2 
22.4 


51.0 
22.0 
27.0 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 



During this same period vocational enrollments have increased ten-fold. 



A UNIQUE INSTITUTION— DES MOINES AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The Des Moines Area Community College (DMACC) provides an examples of the 
effective deliverjj of vocational education. DMACC is unusual since it was organized 
with an emphasis on vocational education. This is in contrast to the typicaljunior 
and community college which gave priority to college transfer offerings and later 
added vocational programming. DMACC was organized fourteen years ago with 
these primary purposes 1) "to prepare or retrain students for employment and 
advancement in their chosen occupation through vocational education", and 2) "to 
provide adult and continuing education programs, including vocational retraining 
and^ upgrading, as needs and interests are expressed". Only after the vocational 
programs were firmly established was a college transfer component added. The 
primary role of college transfer initially was to provide general education support 
for technical programs. Vocational education programs at DMACC are offered in 
four maior areas: 

1. Full time preparatory programs.— These programs provide educational training 
for entry into employment or retraining for entry in a new occupation. Instruction 
is usually given on a full-time basis in programs that are one term (12 weeks) to two 
years (six quarters to eight quarters). DMACC offers programs in 55 separate 
occupational areas which range from a 12-week data entry program through two- 
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year technical programs in electronics, computer programming and associate degree 
nursing. 

2. Supplemental (skill upgrading) courses.— These courses focus on upgrading ex- 
isting work skills or the acquisition of new skills. Courses are scheduled in college 
facilities, plants and oflices in the community. Most students are employed and take 
the courses on a part*time basis. Many of the instructors are specialists in their 
field who teach the course on a part-time basis. Courses are oflered in hundreds of 
areas based on the demand for the specialty. 

3. Certificate proig/tzms.— Clusters of supplemental courses or individual courses 
from full-time programs which focus on the acquisition of a specific phase of an 
occupation are combined to build certificate programs. These programs are designed 
for the employed person who wishes to acquire greater proficiency in an occupation- 
al area than a single supplemental course can provide. All certificate programs are 
available on a part-time basis, usually in the evening. Examples of these olTerings 
include computer language specialist and emergency care technician. 

4. High school vocational programs,— These programs are oHered in cooperation 
with local high schools. Frequently, enrollments are sufllcient to justify a special- 
ized vocational program when several schools enroll students. The college adminis- 
ters and staffs these programs. The specific emphasis is based on the needs which 
are identified by the schools and employers in the cooperating school districts. 

The impact of these varied vocational programs in the community has been 
overwhelming. Consider the effect on the vocational student. A decade ago the 
majority of our current students would not have been enrolled in any post-second- 
ary educational program. Their earning power and ability to secure employment 
would have been limited by the lack of specialized education. Likewise, the growth 
of the Iowa economy would have been impeded by a shortage of these skilled 
workers. 

It is literally impossible to go about normal activities in the Des Moines area 
without encountering one of our recent vocational education graduates or one of the 
thousands of people who have taken vocational short courses. Consider the effects of 
one program— health occupations. If you are ill and go to a medical clinic, you may 
be greeted by one of the graduates of our medical oflice assistant program. If your 
illness requires laboratory work, it will probably be done by one of the graduates of 
our medical laboratory technician program. Should the laboratory work indicate 
surgery, one of the members of the operating room team may be one of the 
graduates of our surgical technician program. Your care in the hospital may be 
under the supervision of a graduate from our associate degree nursing or licensed 
practical nursing program. Your bedside care will probably be carried our by one of 
the graduates of our nurse aid program. 

If you require hospitalization as a result of an accident, the chances are good that 
one of the graduates of our emergency medical technician program will care for you 
as you are transported by ambulance to the hospital. In the hospital a DMAOC 
respiratory therapist will assist you in inhalation therapy, while your nursing 
supervision will be .carried out by one of the 4,000 registered nurses who took 
upgrading courses at the college last vear. 

These illustrations from the health field could be expanded in the areas of 
business (accounting, data processing, bookkeeping, marketing, hotel and restaurant 
management), agruculture (agri-business and horticulture, farm equipment), trade 
and industrial (auto mechanics, diesel mechanics, auto body, auto parts, conditioned 
air, electronics, job shop machinist, tool and die, machine drafting, printing, tele- 
phone technicians, upholstery, welding), office occupations (medical secretary, legal 
secretary, administrative secretary, correspondence secret£ury, data entiy), human 
services (criminal justice, health care administration, developmental disabilities, 
child care), graphics (commercial art, printing), construction (building trades, brick- 
laying, architectural drafting), and others (dental assistant, dental hygiene, culinary 
arts). 

We are equally proud of the success of ^aduates in obtaining employment. Over 
the past decade over 90 percent of vocational program graduates have been em- 
ployed: 95 percent within our state. Our follow-up studies reveal that 72 percent of 
the employers rate our graduates as being above average in skills and general 
effectiveness in their jobs. Last :^ear the starting salaries for our graduates averaged 
$5.09 per hour, with some starting as high as $9.38 per hour. You can see why the 
influence of vocational education through Des Moines Area Community College has 
a major impact on our community. 

In fourteen years a reputation of excellence has been established by the college. 
This status was recently affirmed in a study which assessed the desirability of the 
Des Moines area for industrial growth, conducted by an independent consultant, the 
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Fantus Corporation of Chicago. One section of the report summarizes their findings 
concerning the college and its role in providing skilled labor for the community. 

"Des Moines' skilled labor shortage is alleviated to some extent by the availability 
of excellent training facilities. Post-secondary courses in a wide variety of occupa- 
tional fields are provided by Des Moines Area Community College. Intensive one to 
two-year training programs are offered in several industrial trades including elec- 
tronic maintenance and technology, job shop machinist, tool and die, machine 
drafting, welding and printing. 

"Graduates of these programs have been hired by a number of the manufacturers 
interviewed by Fantus. These companies have high praise for the quality of the 
training offered by the community college and its responsiveness to the needs of 
industry." 

THE TYPICAL DMACC STUDENT 

Any description of the college would be incomplete without a summary of the 
characteristics of our students. The summary of qualifications below refer to only 
full-time students. Some changes would occur if part-time adult evening students 
were included. Here are some statistics: 

Women predominate (56.9 percent versus 43.1 percent for men). The percentage of 
women enrolled has increased steadily each year since the opening of the college. 

The average age is 23.3 with a range of 17 to 77. The average age is one year 
lower than approximately one year ago. We suspect this reflects a shortage of jobs 
this past year. Students enrolled in increasing numbers to seek skills in high labor 
demand occupations. 

One-fourth of our students have previously attended another college. We have a 
number of this group who began and in some instances completed degrees at 
another school before returning to us for specific vocational skill training. 

Goals — Nearly 70 percent of our students (vocational and college transfer) enter 
with the expectation of acquiring specific occupational skills. 

Racial composition — We enroll seven percent minorities. This is slightly higher 
than the minority percentage of our population. 

Marital status— Seventy-two percent are single; 28 percent are married. 

Handicapped — Handicapped students constitute nine percent of our total. 

Financial aid— Slightly over 50 percent receive financial aid. The basic education 
opportunity grant (BE)OG) is the largest single source of aid. 

Average distance travelled— The average student travels 22.7 miles (round trip) to 
attend the college. Daily commuting distances range up to 100 miles. There is no 
student housing on the campus. 

Employment — Over 81 percent work while attending school, 28 percent on a full- 
time basis and 75 percent work half-time or more. 

women's participation in vocational programs 

DMACC is proud of its accomplishments in expanding opportunities for women in 
a variety of occupational fields. The very existence of many of these programs has 
provided the opportunity to enter occupations which were previously closed to 
women based on their lack of specialized training. We have made a concerted effort 
to counsel and encourage women to enter occupations which have been traditionally 
male oriented. Here are some programs in which we have achieved success: A 
decade ago the enrollments in these program areas were predominately male. Today 
female students are in the msyority. 

Accounting specialist; Commercial art; Commercial horticulture; Computer opera- 
tor; Computer programmer; Printing; Upholstery. 

Women have enrolled in increasing numbers in the following programs. Formerly, 
these were totally male in enrollment. 

Agri-business (employment in grain elevators or as commodities brokers); 

Architectural drafting (traditional drafting and related building trades); 

Banking (tellers, loan officers and operations supervisors); 

Health Care Administration (nursing home and extended care facility administra- 
tors). 

cooperation with other agencies 

It is essential that we cooperate with many groups and agencies to insure that 
citizens benefit from the services and expertise they provide. In most cases the 
services are directly or indirectly linked to ultimate employment. Here are some 
specific examples. 

As a result of the federal funding for disadvantaged and handicapped students, 
the college is able to employ specialized personnel. This service increases the stu- 
dent's ability to be successful in vocational programs and to secure employment. 
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A Career Development Center is funded predominately by federal vocational 
funds. This center provides assessment, evaluation and exploration in a variety of 
occupational fields. The center emphasizes individual counseling and career plan- 
ning. In addition to a large adult clientele, many of the local high schools refer 
students to the center. 

As a result of this experience, many of these students enter vocational programs. 

The college works cooperatively with Job Service of low?, in the placement and 
career information services area. Two staff members from Job Services are housed 
in the college placement area. A terminal which accesses all job listings in the Job 
Services system is available to all college students. This service has resuli.»-d }p, 
numerous job placements. It assists the student in gaining a state-wide persptctive 
on employment opportunities. 

Veterans Administration— One college employee is funded directly by VA funds. 
This staff member assists veterans who are students with career planning and 
advises on eligibility requirements. 

Apprenticeship— The college offers several apprenticeship programs in conjunc- 
tion with the local joint apprenticeship councils. One model program involves em- 
ployees of a neighboring industry— John Deere. Each week nearly 30 Deere employ- 
ees who are at various stages in their apprenticeship program attended classes for 
four hours at the college. A college employee provides instruction and coordination 
with the company. The industry pays the direct costs of the program. 

CETA— Currently the college has a contract from the local prime sponsor for 
$304,000 to operate class size training programs. This relationship has existed for 
the past thirteen years. In addition, a number of CETA sponsored students are 
entrolled in various vocational programs. A member of the college administrative 
team serves as a member of the private industries council. 

Organized Labor— The relationship with organized labor is active and positive. 
Currently, one of the members of our Board of Directors is also the Vice President 
of the Iowa AFL/CIO. He has been of considerable assistance in encouraging the 
maintenance of positive relationships with labor organizations. Each of the college 
advisory committees includes a member of organized labor (in those occupational 
areas where labor is involved). In addition, the college operates a unique labor 
studies program which provides specialized educational programs for union leader- 
ship development. The program was initiated with the encouragement and assist- 
ance of labor organizations in Iowa. 

Vocational Rehabilitation— A campus office is maintained by Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. A counselor provides counseling and services for vocational rehabilitation 
clients who are enrolled in programs. 

Department of Social Services— The college provides programs for youth in the 
state correctional institution for girls under contract with the Iowa Department of 
Social Services. 

Relations with the Business Community— From its inception, the college has 
placed a high priority on the active involvement of the business community. Cur- 
rently, over 50 program advisory committees liave been established. The 500 mem- 
bers of the committees review curriculum, evaluate instruction, promote programs 
and provide supportive services to their specialized occupational program areas. In 
addition, the private sector community frequently makes major equipment contribu- 
tions to specific programs. For example, the independent telephone industry has 
donated equipment valued at more than $325,000 during the last two years. Other 
services include the provision of scholarship funds, scheduling tours of plants and 
offices, conducting specialized instruction, a ranging opportunities for faculty occu- 
pational experiences and assisting with development of on-the-job learning 
opportunities for students. Advisory committee members play an active role in the 
student organizations through their participation as judges of contests. Frequently 
they finance the trips to national contests for students and instructors. 



Federal funds are an important source of funding for vocational programs. A 
summary of these funds for DMACC in fiscal year 1981 appears below. The major 
impact is on full-time vocational programs where $807,162 or 14 percent of the 
$5,634,471 budget is supplemented with federal vocational funds. 
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SUMMARY OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL AND CETA FUND REVENUES FOR DMACC, RSCAL YEAR 1981 





Course iurKlion/division 




Source of funds 


Vocational 
education 


Adult 
supplementat 


COutiseiirfg 


ToUl 




5288,148 


$34,109 


$7,923 


$330,180 




139,056 . 


139,056 




379,958 . 






379,958 


Total... 


807,162 


34,109 


7,923 


849,194 







CONCLUSIONS 

I am sure that you have a much better picture of how our community college is 
responding to the challenges created by increasing interest from our students and 
labor market demands. This challenge is becoming increasingly frustrating to us as 
we attempt to respond to increased demands with decreased resources. Coupled with 
this frustration is the knowledge that there will be greater demands for vocational 
education in theJTuture. I would like to share concerns with you in greater detail. 

During the past 12 months the state funding for vocational education programs at 
DMACC was reduced by 4.6 percent after the fiscal year had begun and budgets 
were committed. This unprecedented reduction was ordered by our Governor in 
August and December after it became apparent that the state treasury revenues 
would not supix)rt the level of appropriations during the fiscal year. We weathered 
that storm by increasing tuition to make up lost revenue. Nor does the future look 
brighter for state revenue. During the past two months we have struggled with the 
decisions for discontinuing some vocational programs since we will have less funds 
in the coming year than we had this past year. The only outcome can be the 
elimination of vocational programs. These decisions are difficult because these pro- 
grams are performing adequately by our criteria for successful operation. The 
student interest is adequate. Their costs are in line with similar programs in the 
state. The demand for graduates is high. Yet they must be eliminated because of 
inadequate state and federal funding. In fact, student interest and labor demand 
would dictate that program expansion should be occurring. The college has always 
insisted that the programs be of high quality. The lack of funding has caused 
program quality to diminish in recent years. In many pro-ams no significant 
purchases of new equipment have been made for three years, llie fiscal 1982 budget 
includes no equipment purchases. We know that our reputation with industry will 
suffer if we continue to defer equipment purchases. Until the last four years we 
were able to point with pride to our ''state of the arts** equipment in vocational 
programs. 

Equally frustrating is our inability to respond to requests which we receive from 
industry for additional graduates in many of the hi^h technology fields— electronics, 
accounting, data processing, machine trades. We simply do not have the funds to 
expand in these areas. The economic development of our multi-county area is 
limited as long as this situation exists. In addition, we are denying many of our 
citizens the access to jobs as productive workers in an economy which is crying for 
increased productivity. 

Currently, we have long student waiting lists in 11 of our 55 occupationcd areas. 
In some programs students will have to wait up to two years before being admitted. 
Each of these occupations has a strong labor demand and a relatively nigh salary 
level. 

Our excellent faculty is also experiencing the effects of occupational obsolescence. 
During the past two years it has been necessary for us to slash staff development 
funds which would have provided opportunities for them to receive technical updat- 
ing in their occupational fields. Tms obsolescence is every bit as devastating as 
equipment obsolescence although it is not as visible. No employer can have confi- 
dence in the abilities of a student who graduates from a program where it is obvious 
that the instructor was unfamiliar with the current practices in that occupation. 

Next month I will be attempting to develop an expanded program of services to 
the handicapped who seek enrollment in our vocationcd programs. We .have identi- 
fied nearly 500 students in our area who are between the ages of 18 and 21 with 
these characteristics. This is an expensive venture since it requires extensive sup- 
portive services for both the student and the instructor in each program area. There 
is no obvious source for funding this initiative. I am frustrated when I think of the 
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sense of dignity which is being denied these people— a dignity which would come 
from being gainfully and meanmgfully employed. 

Finally, I am convinced that our institution must make a substantial investment 
in educational technolosv if we are to remain effective and efficient in the delivery 
of instruction in the 1980's, We have developed a master plan for implementing the 
increased use of the computer in our instructional programs as a result of a 
cooperative effort with a faculty/administrative task force. There is no funding for 
the project although we know that it is a wise investment which will be cost 
effective. Included in these recommendations are suggestions for including various 
courses in computer technology in each of our 65 vocational programs. We know 
that our graduates are encountering these applications when they enter these 
occupations. Yet, we do not have the funds or staff to provide this enhancement of 
our curriculum. 

We are looking to the federal government to provide a catalyst which will contin- 
ue to stimulate state and local investment in vocational education. This has been 
the traditional role for the federal government. Specifically, I hope that you will 
consider— 

Improving the quality of existing programs; 

Encouraging the expansion of new programs where labor and student demand 
justifies it; 

Increasing the opportunity for access to all programs by youth and adults; 

Assisting us in responding to the needs of groups who are now under-represented 
in vocational programs— low income, minorities, women, citizens in rural areas; 

Helping us hold down tuition costs. (We have been forced to pass most of our 
increased costs along to students.) 

SUMMARY 

Please know that this committee is not alone in your concerns about the adequacy 
of vocational education in the country. Public officials at all levels share your 
frustration about their general ability to adequately fund a program which is 
obviously working. At the same time, they are looking to the federal government to 
provide the leadership in this area. 

In closing I can think of no more appropriate words than those of the industrial 
consultant who was employed by the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. He advised 
the Chamber on the importance of vocational education at DMACC in these words; 

'Alleviating the financial difficulties of Des Moines Area Community College 
should be included among the key objectives of the Chamber's legislative action 
program. 

"Any further attempts by the state government to impose budget cuts on DMACC 
should be vigorously opposed. Additional funding is needed to enbable the college to 
meet the demand for industrial trades training in the Des Moines area. The college 
should be in a position to accept all qualified applicants to its existing trades 
programs without a lengthy waiting period and to establish new training courses in 
other important industrial skills. 

"The Chamber of Commerce should take the lead in an effort to secure increased 
state aid for DMACC," 

We are confident that the Chamber will follow through with this recommenda- 
tion. With their help and your leadership we will continue to provide the basis for 
the massive economic development which is sorely needed in our nation. At the 
same time we will upgrade the economic welfare of our citizens and our communi- 
ties. 

Thank you for the opportunity to express my ideas and to present these recom- 
mendations to you. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Bennett, thank you. It is nice to have 
you back again after 7 years as a demonstration that Government 
cannot only be the problem, as we recently have heard, but it can 
also be the solution. 

We appreciate your coming back with this success story after 7 
years. 

It is my understanding that the final witness we had scheduled, 
Mr. Benjamin Dickerson, was unable to be with us. Mr. Dickerson 
is not in the room, is he? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Perkins. I want to thank the panel for focusing very 
well on what was the goal of today's hearings— to demonstrate the 
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many different types of vocational institutions which are called 
area vocational schools. 

I want to lead off with two questions, the answers to which some 
of you have already addressed, but I would like to have them one 
place in the hearing record to help make our point more clearly. 

Could each of you briefly describe which level of education, sec- 
ondary, postsecondary, or adult that your institution offers and 
could you also describe very briefly for me how they are governed? 
Is it by separate, locally-elected board or by the local school district 
or directly from the State? 

Let me call on each of you in the order that you testified, if you 
would give us a brief answer on this. 

First, Dr. Freeborne. 

Dr. Freeborne. Of course, I represent the whole State. We have 
a pretty good mix. We have local school districts that are governed. 
They are under the aegis of the board of regents, but have local 
school boards. That is one category. 

The board of cooperative education services is another category. 
They serve really for the purpose of working with the local school 
districts. They have a representative board from the local schools 
that they represent. 

The community colleges, there are really two categories there, or 
three categories really, private schools which are independent, 
under again the supervisory responsibility of the board of regents. 
All these agencies are. You have the community colleges upstate 
which are governed by the State university system, again under 
the regents, trustees at the county level, agricultural and technical 
institutes, six of those are State institutions governed by the board 
of trustees of the State university. You have the city university 
system which has a similar type of government structure. 

In addition to that, we both in terms of degree-granting institu- 
tions, and less than degree, we have proprietaiy schools to the tune 
of 370 institutions that are profitmaking organizations and super- 
vised and regulated by the department. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 

Dr. Capdeville. Mr. Chairman, the Helena Vocational Technical 
Center is governed at the State level by the chief State school 
officer being the elected position, the State superintendent of 
public construction and with the coordination at the local second- 
ary school board. The programs that we provide are adult vocation- 
al education and postsecondary only. 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Kolde. 

Ms. Kolde. The Great Oaks system provides education for sec- 
ondary and for adult training. 

In Ohio we are governed by the State superintendent for public 
instruction, the State board of education and locally by a 33- 
member board made up of our participating school districts. 

Chairman Perkins. Can you describe for me the levels of educa- 
tion that you provide? 

Ms. Kolde. Secondary and adult. 

Chairman Perkins. Secondary and adult. 

Ms. Kolde. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Motter. 
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Mr. MOTTER. Yes. In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, sir, our 
government is the secretary of education, the cabinet level position. 
Then the local autonomy school board, and the Harrisburg-Steel- 
ton-Highspire School that I represent is secondary adult education 
governed by the looal school boards that participate in our school. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. We are governed by a local elected board of 
nine members. It is apportioned on a population basis within our 
district. Almost our entire focus, with the exception of about 2 
percent of our budget, is on vocational adult postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 

My second question is similar to my first. You have all addressed 
it, but again I would like to have it at one convenient point in the 
record. 

Would each of you in turn tell this committee what percentage of 
your budget is Federal funds and describe for us if you can briefly 
what you anticipate would be the effect of a 20- or 25-percent 
cutback in those Federal fimds? 

Dr. Freeborne. The overall average figure in New York State 
would be 7 percent. It would vary by institution. Some of the 
upstate cities have gone as high as 32 percent in terms of their 
percentage, their reliance on Federal funds as an example. 

The impact of a cut, 20 to 25 percent, would start off by having a 
m^or impact on many of the adult programs that are offered 
throughout the State, both for disadvantaged £ind for other individ- 
uals. It would also have tremendous impact on the related instruc- 
tion that we almost completely support as it relates to the appren- 
ticeship programs. Equipment both for new programs and for exist- 
ing programs would be devastated. 

One example, we just completed a study in one region of the 
State, and they identified an immet need in terms of equipment of 
$5 million. That is one of the more rural sections of our State. 

I do not have a comparable figure for New York City. I know it 
is astronomical, but it gives you a feel for the problem there. 

Another area that would be affected was the work both in cur- 
riculum development that I explained in my testimony and in 
keeping individuals up to date. Meeting the needs of short-term 
training from business and industry would be adversely affected. 

I am due to meet in 2 weeks in terms of putting a machinist 
program, as an example, in the northern part of our State, a very 
rural section of the State. Canadian firms are interested in coming 
over the border if we can implement that program. 

The 20- or 25-percent cut would just take that out of the realm of 
possibility. 

I could go on and on, but certainly services for the disadvantaged 
in New York City where we offer programs after school so the 
students can have the option of going after school and working 
during the day, even secondary students, would be tremendously 
affected. 

Placement services, assessment services for the handicapped, 
many of the equity types of activities that I mentioned in the 
testimony would also be adversely affected. 
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Chairman Perkins. Dr. Capdeville. 

Dr. Capdeville. Mr. Chairman, for fiscal year 1980, approximate- 
ly 19 percent of the budget of Helena Vocational Technical Center 
was Federal dollars, and in fiscal year 1981, it is 17 percent. 

If we were to lose 20 percent of our Federal dollars coming irAc 
the Helena Vocational Technical Center, we would lose approxi- 
mately $40,000 to $45,000, which would mean cutting one major 
program. The effects it would have over the overall mstitution of 
course would be the quality factors that I addressed earlier that we 
need to look at in terms of expansion, added equipment, things 
that we are not being able to do now. It would be further reduced 
by a cut. 

Our basic education program which we get many students 
coming into the vocational technical center, their basic skills are 
low. If we had to set priorities, these are the kinds of things that 
would first have to go. 

Also, we have many students on a waiting list. This would fur- 
ther complicate that problem, because we could not serve as many. 
Such programs as some of the work shops that we have done in 
terms of for the displaced homemakers, trying to work with agen- 
cies and recruiting for the disadvantaged and what have you, 
would be affected. 

I could go on further, but I think that gives you an idea. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me interject a separate question to you 
at this point. Does that 17 percent of Federal funds include student 
aid? 

Dr. Capdeville. No, it does not. That is just program dollars. 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 
Ms. Kolde. 

Ms. Kolde. Mr. Chairman, the Great Oaks District receives 12.5 
percent Federal dollars as the percentage of their budget. If we 
would receive the cut in Ohio, that would mean $7.3 million that 
would be lost to our State and vocational education. As far as how 
that would affect us, the very first thing that would have to go 
would be the adult training which puts the disadvantaged, the 
unemployed, and the underemployed without a means of receiving 
training, which is in direct conflict with the economic stability of 
the Nation in getting these people off of unemployment and filling 
the jobs, the vacant job that exists at the present time. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you. 

Mr. MoTTER. Mr. Chairman, 14 percent of our local budget is 
Federal dollars. A 20- or 25-percent cut would mean that we would 
be in dire straits in attempts to disadvantaged youth in the special 
prograim that we are providing to meet their needs, such as the 
remedial English, math, this type of thing, as well as the special 
vocational programs that we are providing to bring back the drop- 
out student and to make them employable to give them the skills, 
this type of service would be diminished considerably to nothing. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Fourteen percent of our vocational education budg- 
ets are coming from Federal funds. A cut of that magnitude would 
elmiinate either two to three vocational programs. It would elimi- 
nate approximately 100 sections of specialized adult upgrading 
courses. One of the first cuts we would take would be in the 
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specialized services areas, and it would probably be in an area like 
our career development center that focuses on the developmental 
needs of the disadvantaged, people who have been out of school for 
sometime. 

Such a cut would also be devastating in the example it would set 
I think with our State and local authorities. 

Chairman Perkins. My thanks to each of you in response to that 
question. 

I heard phrases such as "adversely affected, devastating, reduced 
quality, the first thing to go is adult training for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped, dire straits in special remedial programs, devas- 
tating in its example to the local funding agencies. ' 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GoODUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have a few observations and a couple of questions. 
I suppose my first observation would be one of a realist, a practi- 
cal person. 

After the President's recent speech, one of my colleagues was 
interviewed who represents a district close to mine and ne made 
the very, very courageous statement that he would prefer the taxes 
to bp strictly for the tax reductions for the $12,000 to $40,000 
bracket. That is tremendously courageous becatise 80 to 90 percent 
of his constituents, I am sure, fell into that category. 

I would just point out that you have talked about inflation and 
what it is doing to it, and you have talked about the downturn in 
the economy, and I think that that trillion dollar debt that we are 
facing may be a prime factor in the inflationary spiral and in the 
decline in productivity and a few other things. 

With that in mind, it seems to me we have to find some way to 
get labor and business more actively involved in what^ you are 
doing, particularly I think in the equipment and training area. 

You know for the first time they are finding themselves not able 
to get the kind of people they need, not only because we have a 
declining birth rate and they are just not coming, but also they are 
not trained for the higher technology that is now available, so it 
seems to me some areas work very well in that area and others 
don't. . . 

It seems to me we are going to have to do more in relationship to 
the private sector and maybe that means tax credits and so from 
the Federal level to get them more deeply involved in what you are 
doing. But when I think of equipment, by the time we go through 
the process of legislation and then appropriations and then getting 
down through the States, et cetera, by the time you bid it, it 
probably has become outdated equipment and you are ready for an 
update of that equipment. 

I think somehow or other we don't know if we can write that in 
or whether Ways and Means would have to write that in, but there 
has to be, I think, more incentive to get them more involved 
because it is going to be their survival, labor and industry both. 

Dr. Freebome, on page 17, you talk about local school budgets 
defeated and constitutional tax limits. I realize that is a problem 
all over. Is there a drive on, for instance, in New York State to do 
something about those two issues? The alternative is perhaps the 
Federal Government could do it and then the local people would 
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not get involved because they would not have any say except at 
election time. 

Dr. Freeborne. Certainly on the constitutional tax limits there 
has been an attempt on the part of the legislature to get the voting 
public to change. That just has not been successful. 

In terms of the local budgets, I think we are taking a hard look. I 
will be reporting to the regents in a couple of montl^ on the whole 
question of efficient use of resources. I think we are getting down 
to that point where we have got to do more than we have in the 
past in tnat regard. 

I think there is always a problem in terms of selling the value of 
vocational education to the voting population. Everybody wants 
their children to go to a 4-year college. That still is with us. I think 
that makes it difficult in terms of those of us involved with voca- 
tional education. 

Clearly I think all of us have indicated that we are moving 
toward a much closer working relationship with business and in- 
dustry to the point where we cannot even respond to them. The 
more support that we get from them, both in terms of State and 
local and in terms of Federal dollars, I think the situation will 
improve, but there is no magic amswer in this. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. They have the opportunity to disapprove of it. 

Dr. Freeborne. That is right. In most cases budgets are voted on. 
The exceptions would be in the major cities. Different agencies 
control the funding for all these agencies. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Dr> Capdeville, I think what you really want to 
say is that you want categorical funding with block grant flexibil- 
ity. 

Dr. Capdeville. Yes. 

Mr. GoODUNG. I caught that message when I saw the block 
grants first of all on your paper. I was going to jump on that and 
then after you explained it, I realized what you were actually 
saying. 

Let me just ask one question of perhaps all of you. In the case of 
Ms. Kolde, she was mentioning how great it was with CETA, and 
we have not had that kind of relationship in Pennsylvania and 
many other, people who have testified here have had their prob- 
lems. 

I have in front of me the February 23 Education Daily, American 
Educators Independent daily newspaper, and where it does not 
quote the chairman, it does make an observation about CETA 
education ties. I wanted to get your reaction. 

It says: 

Only superficial improvements have been made in linking education and job 
training programs, and there is little reason to expect more success in tihe future, 
says a recent education department report. Tight school budget, local pressure to a 
provided educational experiment, the administrative instability plaguing many 
schools, political wrangling between schools and city government, all arguing 
against effective coordination of employment and education programs. 

And then another significant line, they say that Congress should 
completely rethink its current coordination strategy as there are 
few incentives for real improvement imder the system. 

Ms. Kolde, you were the only one I think that gave a rfowing 
report. Most have been lukewarm and some have indicated it has 
been a real problem because of the different philosophies. 
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In our youth program last year we tried to force all agencies to 
work together. I do not know if you want to react to this study. It 
is gospel from Dr. Huffstetter. She has come and gone so fast that I 
had forgotten who she was. 

Ms. KoLDE. In response, Mr. Goodling, we have been fortunate to 
have a very cooperative relationship with the non-CETA agencies 
that we work with in our district. 

Mr. Goodling. It has not happened throughout a lot of the 
country. Why is that? 

Ms. KOLDE. No. 1, we have put forth a great deal of effort to 
create that relationship. We feel as a district that we are there to 
serve our community, and I tried to indicate in my testimony how 
we work with many of the community agencies within the area, 
feel that if CETA is there, they are a part of the community. They 
are serving a part of the community that we also need to serve, 
and in order to do the best that we can, we have to do it coopera- 
tively. 

Mr. Goodling. Glenn, would you expand on the problem that we 
have had? 

Mr. MoTTER. Well, the problems, some of the problems that we 
have had, have been that I think CETA goals, objectives, are basi- 
cally the same as ours. But tt ere is a turf problem that brings 
about interpretation of regulations that in many occasions pre- 
cludes our participation. 

Mr. GoODUNG. The proposal I was specifically concerned about, 
the proposal to retrain, would probably explain it. 

Mr. MoTTER. In that particular situation I did mention it in my 
testimony in which we had made application for fimding, and 
funding was to have been provided by the department of education, 
the Governor's 6-percent set-aside. Tlie curriculum materials were 
developed. Teachers had been in service. Students were identified 
and the program was ready to go. There are six areas in CETA 
r^ulations which provide for a waiver of training allowance, 
wfiich we had made application for. 

The training allowance would have been totally destructive to 
our regular day school program, because we were going to bring 
the students in in a second shift from 2:30 to 9 p.m. The training 
allowance would in fact have paid those students $60 to $90 a week 
allowance to attend school after having dropped out. Over 60 per- 
cent of our students are eligible for CETA. Over 60 percent of our 
students are just economically disadvantaged, so therefore had we 
been agreeable to pay a training allowance, it would be reasonable 
to think that a great number of our students would immediately 
become disruptive or deliberately drop out of regular day school in 
order to be assigned to the 2:30 to 9 o^clock shift and get $60 to $90 
a week training allowance. 

We found this unacceptable, although we did in fact fully meet 
the requirement of four of the six reasons why a waiver can be 
issued. A partial waiver was issued from $3.35 an hour down to $2 
an hour. 

To this date, we do not have the program. We are sitting ready. 
We are prepared to start the program. 
Mr. GoODUNG. It was disapproved at the Philadelphia level. 
Mr. MoTTER. That is correct. 
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Mr. GooDUNG. Just one last question: Ms. Kolde, when you were 
talking about curriculum, I am assuming that there are exceptions, 
or perhaps Ohio does not have the same kind, but I assume there 
must be some exceptions. You said the only academic subject in the 
nth grade is English and the only one in the 12th grade is Ameri- 
can Government. 

In Pennsylvania I think we still have to offer health and physi- 
cal education and science and math and other subjects of this 
nature. You do not have to do that? 

Ms. Kolde. Our students, when they come to us in the 11th 
grade, have already fulfilled those requirements at their home 
school. So the only two requirements left for graduates are the 
English and the American Government plus the credits they get 
for the vocational training. 

Mr. GooDUNG. We could not possibly do that. So you must have 
different problems. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Kildee, do you have questions? 
Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You mentioned the effect on your programs of the proposed 20- 
percent reduction in vocational education. Those of you who oper- 
ate postsecondary programs of course depend to a certain extent on 
student aid. As you know, this will be cut also under the Stockman- 
Reagan proposals. 

Could you comment, those of you who spoke, and I do include 
postsecondary, about the effect on your programs of that loss of 
student aid? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Kildee, it is very difficult to estimate, because 
we are not sure what that all means at this point. We have the 
double problem in our institution because we have not been able to 
generate the State and Federal funds to maintain the levels of 
expenditures we need. 

During the year, this year, we increased our tuition, during the 
year, not at the front of the year, and this is going to be about a 22- 
percent increase that is going to hit the student. We know it is 
counterproductive after some point. Added to that problem, of 
course, if the Federal assistance programs drop, the student that is 
going to be the hardest hit with that is the student who can least 
afford it and so that student will be faced with increased tuition 
and decreased assistance from the Federal Government. I cannot 
predict the effects of it. I think they will be substantial with the 
student groups that we are working with. 

Mr. Kildee. Would anybody else care to comment on that? 

Dr. Freeborne. We do have staff analyzing that presently. I do 
not have that before me, but I can, I think, indicate in a general 
sense that certainly the private schools that offer occupational 
education will be the most adversely affected, given their tuition 
rates and lack of State and local dollars basic support. 

Certainly there are going to be many, many instances where our 
conimunity colleges, as well as the agriculture and technical insti- 
tutions, where students, many students, that rely on the loan pro- 
gram, will be severely adversely affected as well. But it is pretty 
hard to predict without really going through our financial files and 
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making some assumptions. Having that data before us really would 
be necessary to really give you a precise answer. 
Chairman Perkins. Dr. Capdeville. 

Dr. Capdeville. We also do not have any figures as to what the 
impact would be at this point in time. I would say somewhat less at 
the area vocational schools in Montana at this time, because our 
tuition is only $80 per quarter in Montana, however, that is going 
to increase significantly avter this legislative session of the State 
legislature. 

It definitely will have some impact. Over 50 percent of our 
student body is obtaining financial assistance. 

Mr. KiLDEE. If you can get, as time goes on, some of ihe effect of 
that, it would be very helpful both to this committee and certainly 
to the other committees who will be making decisions on this. 

In my own city, Flint, Mich., we have the highest unemployment 
in the country. We reached 25.9 in July and are down to around 
15.6 percent now. Whenever a city experier^ high imemploy- 
ment, its educational institutions really incretise their enrollment 
because people return to school to acquire additional skills. 

I can foresee a real problem. These people who are returning are 
unemployed. A 20-percent cut in funding for education programs 
and a reduction in the student aids, will place the post^ondary 
institution, but more importantly the students, in a double squeeze. 

In the document sent to the Congress by Messrs. Stockman and 
Reagan, they say, and I am quoting: 

The proposed 20 percent reduction in budget authority will have a negligible 
effect on vocational educational enrollment since State and local expenditures far 
outweigh Federal appropriations. In recent years, participation in vocational educa- 
tion programs has continued to increase even though there has been virtually no 
increase in Federal appropriations. 

Do you see some cuts in this document that should not have been 
put in or some things with which you disagree, or, was an effort 
made by 0MB or the White House, to get some input from voca- 
tional educators before this sentence was written? Would you care 
to comment? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, Mr. Kildee. I think that is comparing things 
that happened at quite a different time. There is no question that 
during the last 10 years the contribution of local md State govern- 
ments as compared to Federal Grovemment has increased marked- 
ly. Part of that reason is the Federal share has been nowhere near 
the inflationary increase and that the States and localities had 
funds I think up until these last 2 years. 

What we are seeing now is a program at the State level and the 
finances at the State level just in shambles in many of our States. 

I have read about your problems iii Michigan and what has 
happened at Michigan State and some of your institutions. We 
have not seen that in Iowa, but when our Grovemor has to cut our 
budgets after the year is established across the board 4 percent, 
that is unheard of. What I am saying is the ability of most State 
governments, I don't think, is there to pick up that 20 percent. I 
don't know where it would come from. I know already what our 
Governor has proposed for our budgets next year, and it is essen- 
tially level or slightly less than what we had at the start of this 
year. 
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To lose that Federal money on top of that is just going to result 
in a lot of reductions. I don't see the replacement ability at the 
State levels right now. 

Chairman Perkins. Anyone else care to comment? 

Dr. Capdeville. In Montana one of the things we have just gone 
through with this current State legislature is in talking about— last 
week when I testified on my budget for the Helena Vocational 
Technical Center, I mentioned this possible cut in Federal funding 
and the State legislature, the Subcommittee for Budgeting, has 
basically taken the posture that if you lose Federal dollars for 
vocational education coming into these centers in Montana, you 
are going to have to make cuts because they are not going to pick 
up the difference. They have had to increase our budgets just due 
to inflationary costs, and they are also looking at cuts at the State 
and we are also having a tremendous problem in Montana with the 
vocational technical centers at the local level. They are being 
forced to make cuts. 

So, I am positive that the States are not going to be willing to 
pick it up. 

Dr. Freeborne. I would like to switch it around a litth bit. 
Generally we have been for 4 or 5 years in the situation that was 
described by Carroll Certainly we were not questioned as to this 
statement. 

I think the important thing, the more I have gotten involved 
with occupational education which has been over the last 3 years 
in this present job, is that it is clear to me that if we are serious in 
this State or in our State or in the country in terms of developing 
the human resources to go along with new equipment and increas- 
ing productivity, that we have got a major retraining job, and we 
have really got to address that. I think that is a Federal role. 

Certainly the States have to play a role in that, but we cannot 
avoid that problem much longer. I go around the State and talk 
with 10 or 15 people, different employers in our area and the 
machinists. I go into another area. 

A m^or employer in the northern section of our State again has 
made basically the decision they are going to have to completely, to 
stay alive for 400 employees, redo their whole processing. That is 
going to mean retraining. 

If we don't have the resources to help them out, and they are not 
that big, they are going to go down. Unemplojrment is gomg to go 
up in that community and everything that follows from that. 

I guess my point is that either we are serious about economic 
development and the human resource element of this total pro- 
gram or we are not. 

Ms. KoLDE. Ohio has suffered considerably in the past year. As I 
indicated in my testimony, the Federal dollars are the impetus for 
vocational education. Without those dollars, we will suffer. The 
State has already passed cutbacks for vocational education as well 
as all education, and I don't believe that the local taxpayers will 
continue to pick up more and more of the difference in those 
dollars. 

I think there is a point where that has to stop also and so, 
therefore, without those Federal dollars, I think we will suffer 
considerably both from the State and local levels. 
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Mr. MoTTER. Mr. Kildee, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the picture has been ever increasing participation on the part of 
the local level budgetwise. The State level subsidies have not kept 
abreast of influ^ion. If we are now contemplating further cute, we 
look at the State support which is federally funded, that will be 
eroded from me, taken from me at the local level. Leadership that 
is designed to provide services to the targeted groups of persons of 
which I am under mandate to serve, that will be diminished consid- 
erably or perhaps taken away at the local level. 

Mr. Kildee. You all appear to be saying that you have three 
sources of dollars for these programs that are being threatened. 
TTiat is clearly in the case of Michigan. 

I served on the Appropriations Committee in the Michigan Legis- 
lature during that winter of discontent when we had to cut back 
the education budget after it had already been passed. That is a 
horrible task. The Appropriations Committee becomes a little legis- 
lature, a job that none of us coveted. Here it is happening again, I 
think twice since the budget was passed. 

So, you are suffering local loss of dollars because of the condition 
of the economy in certain States. This proposed 20-percent Federal 
funding cut coupled with cuts in student aid amounte to a triple 
play for educators. 

Most of the mail that I get indicates that programs sent over by 
Messrs. Stockman and Reagan should not be questioned. What I 
am hearing from you, is that we as a Congress with constitutional 
responsibilities should look at what has been presented to us and 
make our separate judgmente about whether this is truly for the 
good of the Republic. 

I intend to carry out my constitutional responsibility. I have seen 
no President in the history of this Republic yet v/ho climbed Mount 
Sinai to bring tablete to us. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
' Chairman Perkins. Mr. Craig, first let me welcome you to the 
subcommittee. We are delighted to have you here. 

Go ahead with any questions you may have. 

Mr. Craig is from Idaho. 

Mr. Craig. Thank you very much. That distinction of being from 
Idaho or Iowa is oftentimes mistaken. I know where Des Moines is, 
but I have never been there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have a general statement and a 
couple of questions. 

First of all, I appreciate the testimony and the detail of some of 
the testimony that we have had before us. 

Let me say, though, that it appears that you are coming to this 
committee, as many groups are now coming to the Congress, with 
an attitude that my program is all sacred and don't cut mine, but 
somewhere else will have to be cut. I suspect that my background 
and experience would say that if there is any program that has 
real value, it is vocational education. 

My participation at the State level over the years has been one 
of a championing of vocational education. Interestingly enough, I 
find in my home State and in the region pretty much so, that State 
government has tended to be very responsive in the area of increas- 
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ing their funding to vocational education, even recognizing the 
financial environment that they are now under. 

I would ask of you people, before a couple of specific questions, is 
that you be a little more creative in your thought, in light of 
potential cuts, as to how we might continue to maintain the pro- 
grams that are so vital, especially in areas of high unemployment 
for retraining purposes, and for relocating people in new jobs with 
new experience. 

I am wondering, when we look at not only society as a whole as 
the beneficiary of all your effort, but the very business and indus- 
tries that you are addressing yourselves to, and you have talked 
about computer training and all of that, if we might now turn the 
vehicle around, whether it be tax credit or something else, so we 
could address the one single problem that many of you have all 
addressed it seems, and that is, the availability of new equipment. 

I find it veiy difficult, especially in the area where it would seem 
most appropriate for State and Federal dollars to continually work 
to update the equipment, when it is in such an evolutionary, on- 
going change. And then, if we might not provide a vehicle by which 
private industry could participate directly on an ongoing basis, and 
work to keep updated with you that kind of equipment that you 
use in the tools of training. 

I think that you know we have to look at some of those kinds of 
efforts if we are, in fact, to get this in hand. 

A couple of specific questions or one in particular, I found very 
interesting of Mr. Motter. On page 7 of your testimony, next to the 
last paragraph you talk about some conflict going on. You say it is 
a result of State and Federal actions that have placed tremendous 
burden on the local agency in regard to passage of public employee 
right to negotiate and civil rights legislation. 

Can you clarify for me what you are talking about. 

Mr. Motter. In effect, Mr. Craig, we are mandated to serve the 
handicapped. We are also caught up in the State regulation which 
provides public employees right to negotiate which means a sizea- 
ble increase in instructional cost and salaries each year, which we 
really at the local level do not have a great deal of control over. 

As far as civil rights legislation, I think prior in my testimony I 
addressed an attitude on our part that we do in fact attempt to 
serve those persons. 

We are attempting in good faith to do a job, but all the while 
doing this, there are most certain fiscal considerations that must 
be deal with; for example, a $100,000 elevator in our building and 
this type of thing, plus the remedial services, aids, classroom aides 
to paraplegics, for example. We are talking about an added cost 
there of approximately $15,000 or $18,000 a year, for possibly one 
student if that student was handicapped, one person, it is necessary 
to serve that student's needs. 

Mr. Craig. Mr. Motter, are you telling me that you feel you 
could continue to serve these particular groups and were serving 
these groups prior to this kind of legislation and/or rule or regula- 
tion? 

Mr. Motter. I am saying that this legislation is what supports us 
in our providing the services necessary for these people. Yes, we 
were serving disadvantaged youth prior to the civil rights legisla- 
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tion certainly, as well as minority groups, and primarily the disad- 
vantaged are what is the fiscal consideration. 

Mr. Craig. Mr. Chairman, members of the panel, a general ques- 
tion that seemingly all of you have attempted to skirt, and it may 
well be because of the general lack of information on it now, and I 
suspect that it has a direct relationship that you might have with 
your m^or State entity, whether it be a State board of education 
or State vocational board. 

In the discusbion that is now current in the Reagan administra- 
tion, discussion that I actively support the concept of block grant- 
ing, would any of you care to respond as to your thoughts on that 
and how it may or may not assist you in your vocational programs? 

Dr. Freeborne. I will take a direct stab at it. I think the position 
that I would hold and I know our board of regents hold, is that 
Vocational Education Act should be a separate one because of its 
importance in terms of the economy, and the recommendations 
that they have already approved are being printed and will be 
distributed to you shortly. 

They have a direct recommendation that there be four msgor 
parts with increased flexibility within the new law, one dealing 
with the economic needs of the State, another a taigeting type of 
proposal similar to the youth unemployment approach for the dis- 
advantaged, another section dealing with program improvement, in 
service education, curriculum revision, et cetera, and a fourth deal- 
ing with equity. So clearly, the State of New York is on record 
supporting that. 

I would add that the proposal that is presently part of the 
package which includes adult education, which I also have respon- 
sibility for, given our organization structure, clearly means that, in 
that it is combined with ESEA title I, handicapped-bilingual, clear- 
ly will mean in New York State that all of the adult learning 
centers that we now have in place, and there are roughly 100 
agencies at the 100 local school districts, given the competing prior- 
ities and the emphasis and the problems on secondary students, 
will be completely wiped out, given that proposal. 

I mention that because it is one that really disturbs me personal- 
ly, given the kind of things that we are finc&ng when we deal with 
the CETA primejsppnsor in New York City, when they say that 85 
percent of the people who come through their doors really need 
that kind of high school equivalency program, AB, and life skills 
training, before we can even work with them. Many of the voca- 
tional education programs are trying to build that in, but it is a 
related issue. 

Mr. Craig. So you are saying, that within the act itself, you feel 
block panting would provide you certain kinds of flexibility. 

Dr. Freeborne. We are demiitely arguing for a cat^orical voca- 
tional education piece of legislation, and with maybe some prescrip- 
tion in terms of focus withm, and I have indicated four subparts as 
an example on what we . are proposing. I think we need flexibility 
within that in terms of the factors that we use within State and 
what percentage we give to those different types of programs. 

Certainly the disadvantaged problem in New York State is far 
different than it would be in many of the rural States, I am sure. 
Probably if we had that kind of flexibility, we would give substan- 
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tial weight to the disadvantaged program. We had some tough 
tradeoffs between that title and the economic one because we are 
caught. We have needs in both areas, but I would suspect that we 
would give more priority to it than other States that do not have 
that particular problem. Certainly they do not have it in New York 
City like we do. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Craig, may I pick up on a point I would like to 
pursue with you on your equipment issue earlier? 

I speak to this as a representative of an institution that has done 
some work in this area. You may note it in the testimony that we 
have a large program with the independent telephone industry. We 
have, I think, some 50 or 60 independent companies in addition to 
the Bell System in our State. 

This group has adopted our institution as its training component 
and during the last 2 years we have received $325,000 in equipment 
donations from this one group. 

Now I say that because I want to point out the pitffills in going 
that route with all groups. First, the ability of some groups to 
provide equipment is very limited. What, for example, do you do in 
the health occupation areas? It is inconceivable to me that the 
hospitals, for example, are going to be contributing the kinds of 
specialized equipment you need in some areas. 

A second megor problem that I see is with the smsiller groups. 
You have some industrial groups or some occupation^ groups that 
serve predominantly small industries and it is very difficult for 
them to donate equipment. They just do not have the ability to do 
that. 

I think a third problem is that you tend to have a real political 
problem when you get into this because if a tax credit is there, 
there is a tendency for an industry to maximize their profits to try 
to give you something that they no longer want, that you don t 
want either, and that is a real problem, because every day in our 
printing program, probably twice a year, I get requests for outdat^ 
ed presses, things that we are going to discard in terms of upgrad- 
ing to offset. They want to take a tax writeoff on it, and you say, 
''No, if it isn't good enough for you, we don't want it either." I 
think you have that state of the art problem all of the time in that 
sort of system. The data that we have would not show that the 
State and locals have been able to pick up on the equipment 
replacement problem. We were in good shape in the seventies 
because there was enough Federal money to equip, even if you go 
back to 1963 and 1968. Much of the equipment you find now in 
many settings came out of that Federal thrust. 

To the best of my knowledge, we have not had a thrust like that 
for updating since that time. I submit we are going to keep work- 
ing on that. We see some things we are going to do, and we are 
working now with a group on the computer problem, but I don't 
think it is a cure-all for the range of programing we have. It will 
always be a part. We need to do more with it, but I don't think it is 
an answer to keep the thing at the state of the art. I just don't 
think it is there. 

Mr. Craig. Mr. Bennett, I don't believe I addressed it as a cure- 
all, and I understand the areas that you discussed, some of them 
being unrealistic to approach business or industry on. What I am 
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generally saying is that it would appear that in given areas, with 
my experience in vocational education, that there would be enough 
potential offset in some to allow fund shifts to others. 

Mr. Bennett. I wouldn't disagree with that. I think we have 
some experience, say, in very specific areas. It will work as a 
partial solution. I would agree with you. As a partial solution, it 
needs to be explored. 

Mr. Craig. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Craig. 

First, let me state that I am delighted that all you witnesses put 
in an appearance today. 

I had the Farm Bureau from my home State, some 50 members 
who wanted to talk to me. They were cutting the budgets. Of 
course, cutting the budget is a great thing. I want to cut, too, but I 
do not want to cut in programs like vocational education. I think it 
is a great program. 

Mr. Jennings here told me that all of you stated that it would be 
devastating if we went along with the proposal to cut back 20 
percent. 

I am delighted that you were all here today, and let me promise 
you my cooperation to write the best bill possible, but we have got 
our work cut out for us. 

I thank all of you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, February 26, 1981.] 
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